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INTRODUCTORY. 


10: 


But little explanation or comment is necessary in offe, ng 
this number of the “100 CHorce SEeLrction” Series, as the 
‘various numbers which have preceded it are meeting with 
unprecedented success, having fairly won the public heart. 
The continuation of the Series is, therefore, in response to a 
general demand for “mors.” While we shall still endeavor, 
as far as in our power lieth, to gratify this desire on the part 
of our readers, we most respectfully extend thanks to our 
many patrons and friends, for the interest manifested in 
giving publicity to our enterprise, and the very kind assist- 
ance voluntarily rendered us in the selection of material. 

In compiling the present number the same care has been 
observed as was bestowed upon its predecessurs,—with spe- 
cial regard to freshness of material, and adaptability to the 
design of the work,—the chief aim being to provide for all 
the varying tastes of a reading people. The question, “Where 
snau I get something new to speak?” is now fully met by the pres- 
ent volume. 

Taken together, the “Series” presents an array of choice 
Poetry and Prose, so comprehensive and varied in style, as 
to offer a responsive chord to every possible mood or phase 
of human feeling—entwining articles of acknowledged worth 
and intrinsic merits, in rich festoons of gayety and mirth, 
thus combining Amusement with Instruction,—the work present- 
ing a complete LIBRARY OF LITERARY GEMS, hereto- 
fore obtained only by long and continued research among 
many expensive volumes, and furnished at a merely nomt- 
nal price, thus bringing many of the best specimens of Ameri- 
ean and English Literature within the reach of all. 
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AMERICA.—W. C. Bryant. 


Look now abroad,-—another race has filled 

These populous borders,—wide the wood recedes, 

and towns shoot up, and fertile realms are tilled ; 

The land is full of harvests and green meads ; 

Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds, 

Shine, disembowered, and give to sun and breeze 

Their virgin waters; the full region leads 

New colonies forth, that toward the western seas 
Spread, like a rapid flame among the autumnal trees. 


Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant’s unchained strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race; 
Far, like the comet’s way through infinite space, 
Stretches the long untraveled path of light 
Into the depths of ages: we may trace, 
Distant, the brightening glory of its flight, 

Till the receding rays are lost to human sight. 


Europe is given a prey to sterner fates, 
And writhes in aes strong the arms that chain 
To earth her struggling multitude of states; 
She too is strong and might not chafe in vain 
Against them, but shake off the vampire train 
That batten on her blood, and break their net. 
Yes, she shall look on brighter days, and gain 
The meed of worthier deeds; the moment set 
To rescue and raise up, draws near—but is aah yet. 
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But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall, 

But with thy children,—thy maternal care, 

Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all,— 

These are thy fetters,—seas and stormy air 

Are the wide barrier of thy borders, where, 

Among thy gallant sons that guard thee well, 

Thou laugh’st at enemies: who shall then declare 

The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 
How happy, in thy lap, the sons of men shall dwell? 


KING CANUTE.—W. M. THacxkeray. 
King Canute was weary-hearted; he had reigned for years 


a score, 

Battling, struggling, pushing, fighting, killing much and rob- 
bing more; 

And he thought upon his actions, walking by the wild sea. 
shore. 


*Twixt the Chancellor and Bishop walked the King with 
steps sedate, 

Chamberlains and grooms came after, silversticks and gold- 
sticks great, 

Chaplains, aids-de-camp, and pages—all the officers of state, 


Sliding after like his shadow, pausing when he chose to 
ause, 
If a frown his face contracted, straight the courtiers dropped 
their jaws; 
If to laugh the King was minded, out they burst in loud 
hee-haws. 


But that day a something vexed him, that was clear to old 
and young: 

Thrice his Grace had yawned at table, when his favorite 
gleemen sung, 

Once the Queen would have consoled him, but he bade her 
hold her tongue. 


“Something ails my gracious master,” cried the Keeper of 
the Seal. 

“Sure, lord, it is the lampreys served at dinner, or the 
veal ? 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed the angry monarch. “Keeper, ’tis not 
that I feel. 


“Tis the heart, and not the dinner, fool, that doth my rest 
impair: 

Can a king be great as I am, prithee, and yet know no care? 

Oh, I’m sick, and tired, and weary.”—Some one cried, “ The 
King’s arm-chair!” 
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Then each 2 the lackeys turning, quick my Lord the Keeper 
nodded, 

Straight the King’s great chair was brought him, by two 
footmen able-bodied ; 

Languidly he sank into it: it was comfortably wadded. 


“Leading on my fierce companions,” cried he, “over storm 
and brine, 

I have fought ‘and I have conquered! Where was glory like 
to mine?” 

Loudly all the courtiers echoed: “ Where is glory like to 
thine?” 


“ What avail me all my kingdoms? Weary amI now and old; 

Those fair sons I have begotten, long to see me dead and cold; 

Would het ae and quiet buried, underneath the silent 
mou 


“Oh, ylation, the writhing serpent! at my bosom tears and 


Horr hora things I look on, though I put out all the 
ights ; 


Ghosts of ghastly recollections troop about my bed at nights. 


“Cities burning, convents blazing, red with sacrilegious fires ; 

Mothers weeping, virgins screaming vainly for their slaugh- 
tered sires.”— 

“Such a tender conscience,” cries the Bishop, “every one 
admires. 


“But for such unpleasant bygones, cease, my gracious lord, 
to search, 

They’re forgotten and forgiven by our Holy Mother Church, 

Never, never does she leave her benefactors in the lurch. 


“Look! the land is crowned with minsters, which your 
Grace’s bounty raised ; 

Abbeys filled with holy men, where you and Heaven are 
daily praised : 

You, my lord, to think of dying? on my conscience I’m 
amazed !” 


“Nay, I feel, ” replied King Canute, “that my end is drawing 
near.” 

“Don’t say so,” exclaimed the courtiers (striving each to 
squeeze a tear). 

“Sure your Grace is strong and lusty, and may live this fifty 
year.’ 


“Live these fifty years!” the Bishop roared, with actions 
made to suit. 
“Are you mad, my good Lord Keeper, thus to speak of King 
anute ! 
Men have lived a thousand years, and sure his Majesty 
will do’t. 130* 
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“Adam, Enoch, Lamech, Cainan, Mahalaleel, Methuselah, 

Lived nine hundred years apiece, and mayn’t the King as 
well as they ?” 

is Fervently,” exaltiinea the Keeper, “fervently I trust he 
may.’ 


“He to die?”’resumed the Bishop. “ He a mortal like to us? 
Death was not for him intended, though communis omnibus: 
Keeper, you are irreligious, for to talk and cavil thus. 


“With his wondrous skill in healing ne’er a doctor can 
compete, 

Loathsome lepers, if he touch them, start up clean upon 
their feet ; 

Surely he could raise the dead up, did kis Highness think it 
meet. 


“Did not once the Jewish captain stay the sun upon the hill, 

And, the while he slew the foemen, bid the silver moon 
stand still? 

So, no doubt, could gracious Canute, if it were his sacred will.” 


“Might I stay the sun above us, good Sir Bishop?” Canute 
cried ; 
“Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon her heavenly 


ride? 
If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can command the tide, 


“Will the advancing waves obey me, Bishop, if I make the 
sign ?” 

Said the Bishop, bowing lowly, “ Land and sea, my lord, are 
thine.” 

Canute turned towards the ocean—*“ Back!” he said, “thou 
foaming brine, 


“From the sacred shore I stand on, I command thee to re- 
treat ; 


Wipe ‘not, thou stormy rebel, to-approach thy master’s 
se 


den ae thou still! I bid thee come not nearer to my feet!” 


But the sullen ocean answered with a louder, deeper roar, 

And the rapid waves drew nearer, falling sounding on the 
shore ; 

Back the Keeper and the Bishop, back the King and court- 
iers bore. 


And he sternly bade them never more to kneel to human 
clay 

But alone to praise and worship That which earth and seas 
obey: 

And his golden crown of empire never wore he from that 


ay. : 
eee King Canute is dead and gone: parasites exist alway. 
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THE BABY IS DEAD.—Emma Atice Browne, 


There is a white hatchment over the portal—a long 
streamer of snowy crape trails from the muffled bell-knob, 
like a film of ghostly morning mist. We know that an ime 
palpable footstep has fallen on this threshold; that a 
shadowy hand has knocked at this shrouded door; that the 
dread visitant, who will not be denied nor turned away, haa 
entered here. He has entered, and departed; but the 
veiled mourner, Sorrow, who treads solemnly after him, has 
stayed behind. 

His ruthless hand has plucked the white bud of prom 
ise that gladdened the fair garland of household love—the 
bud that breathed the yet infolded perfume of sweet but 
undefined hopes, that coming years would ripen to fruition. 
His remorseless foot has fallen beside this hearthstone—and 
lo! the dread footprint has hollowed a little grave! The 
baby is dead. 

The tiny image, white as sculptured Parian, lies yonder 
in its snowy casket, draped in spotless fabrics, and wreathed 
with funeral flowers. The mother bends with anguished 
eyes above the still, small effigy of her lost hope; but the 
baby is not there. Out of her arms, and out of her lire, 
something has gone that will not return. The sealed lids 
will not uplift from happy sleep; the wondering eyes will 
search her faceno more. The little restless hands lie still and 
pulseless, frozen into eternal quiet; their silken touches, 
vague and aimless as the kisses of the south wind, will steal 
into her bosom and soothe her weariness and lure her grief 
no more! She realizes this, with ali the live, pulsating 
agony of newly-bereaved motherhood, as she leans above 
the dainty coffin, and slow, scalding tears, wrung from the 
very fibres of her bruised life, drop one by one on the un- 
conscious face. 

She folds a sprig of hyssop and a half-blown rosebud in 
the waxen hand, and sends them to the Father as a mes- 
sage and a token—the symbols of her grief and baby’s inno- 
cence: “Lo! I surrender back to Thee the soul that Thou 
didst lend me; unsullied, as from Thy hands, I yield it up, 
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in faith and hope; but oh! I give the child with bitter tears— 
with breaking heart—with passionate, human woe unutter- 
able !” 

And the days lengthen, the nights fall, the years go on. 
She keeps the key of the baby’s casket in her bosom—the 
memory of the rosebud face within her heart—and life, for 
her, is never again quite what it was ere baby died. 


THE BACHELOR SALE. 


I dreamed a dream in the midst of my slumbers, 
And as fast as I dreamed it was coined into numbers; 
My thoughts ran along in such beautiful metre, 

I’m sure I ne’er saw any poetry sweeter. 


It seemed that a law had been recently made, 
That a tax on old bachelors’ pates should be laid; 
And, in order to make them all willing to marry, 
The tax was as large as a man could well carry. 


The bachelors grumbled, and said ’twas no use, 

*T was cruel injustice and horrid abuse— 

And declared that to save their own hearts’ blood from 
spilling, 

Of such a vile tax they would ne’er pay a shilling. 


But the rulers determined their scheme to pursue, 
So they set all the bachelors up at vendue. 


A crier was sent through the town to and fro, 

To rattle his bell and his trumpet to blow, 

And to bawl out to all he might meet on his way, 
“Ho! forty old bachelors sold here to-day.” 


And presently all the old maids of the town,— 
Each one in her very best bonnet and gown,— 
From thirty to sixty, fair, plain, red, and pale, 
Of every description all flocked to the sale. 


The auctioneer, then, in his labor began; 

And called out aloud, as he hele up a man, 

“How much for a bachelor? Who wants to buy” 
In a twink, every maiden responded, “ I—I!” 


In short, at a hugely extravagant price, 

The bachelors all were sold off in a trice, 

And forty old maidens—some younger, some older— 
Each lugged an old bachelor home on her shoulder. 
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GOD’S BEVERAGE,—Jas. 8S. Warxina, 


Not in the haunts of the wicked, 
Not in the dens of the craven, 
Not in the hot-house of Satan 
Is God’s best beverage given 3 
Not in the vale of corruption— 
Not in the poisonous gases 
Out from the simmering still, to 
Laugh in the wine-bibber’s glasses. 


Not in the brewery, seething— 
Not in its sickening fumes, 
Brewed for the craven death-angel 
Keeping the gates of the tombs; 
Not in the stifling odors 
Out from the stench of the mill 
Where Satan is superintendent, 
arinding destruction at will. 


But down in the beautiful valley, 
The vale that we cherish so well, 
Where the red deer playfully wanders 
With its mate in the shadowy dell; 
Way down in the rock-bound ravine, 
Where pebbles are carelessly strewed, 
Where fountains are all the day singing, 
Is Heaven’s best beverage brewed. 


High up on the crest of the mountains, 
Where granite rocks glitter like gold, 
Where the storm-clouds gather relentless, 
And the crash of the thunder is told; 

And out on the turbulent waters, 
Where the hurricane howls o’er the sen, 
Is brewed there the best of all beverage—~ 
The best for you, reader, and me. 


*Tis brewed in the cataract sporting, 
As it leaps from its perilous height; 
Tis seen in the gauze around Luna, 
As she lights up the heavens at night; 
*Tis seen in the g itoring: ice-gem, 
When its brilliance, like jewels, doth seem, 
And, too, in the hail-shower dancing ; 
Cloud-hid from the morning sun’s beam. 


Tis seen in the rain-drops descending, 
As they weave the bright bow in the air, 
Whose woof is the sunbeams of Heaven, 
Each painting their bright colors there; 
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It dances along ’neath the curtains 
All dark in the silence of night, 
And kisses the vines of the bowers, 
As a blessed life-water of light. 


On its brink are no poisonous bubbles, 
Its foam brings no murder or madness, 
No blood stains its crystallized glasses ; 
No heart bends before it in sadness, 
No widows and orphans are weeping 
With tears of dark misery’s gall ; 
Then tell me, dear reader, why change it 
For the Demon’s Drink—Kinea ALconou® 


NIAGARA. 


I stood within a vision’s spell; 
I saw, I heard. The liquid thunder 
Went pouring to its foaming hell, 
And it fell, 
Ever, ever fell 
Into the invisible abyss that opened under. 


I stood upon a speck of ground; 
Before me fell a stormy ocean. 
I was like a captive bound; 
And around 
A universe of sound 
Troubled the heavens with ever-quivering motion, 


Down, down forever—down, down forever, 
Something falling, falling, falling, 
Up, up forever—up, up forever, 
Resting never, 
Boiling up forever, 
Steam-clouds shot up with thunder bursts appalling, 


A tone that since the birth of man 
Was never for a moment broken, 
A word that since the world began, 
And waters ran, 
Hath spoken still to man,— 
Of God.and of Eternity hath spoken, 
* * x 


And in that vision, as it passed, 
Was gathered terror, beauty, power} 
And still, when all has fled, too fast, 
And I at last 
Dream of the dreamy past, 
My heart is full when lingering on that hour. 


NUMBER SEVENTEEN, 


SOMEBODY’S MOTHER. 


The woman was old and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter's day; 


The street was wet with a recent snow, 
And the woman’s feet were aged and slow. 


She stood at the crossing, and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 


Of human beings who passed her by, 
Wor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 


Down the street, with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of “school let out,” 


Came the boys like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep. 
Past the woman so old and gray 
Hastened the children on their way, 


Nor offered a helping hand to her— 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 


Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street, 


At last came one of the merry troop— 
The gayest laddie of all the group; 


He paused beside her, and whispered low, 
“TI help you across if you wish to go.” 


Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so, without hurt or harm, 


He guided the trembling feet along, 
Proud that his own were firm and strong. 


Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content, 


“She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 
‘or all she’s aged and poor and slow; 


* And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 


“If ever she’s poor and old and gray, 
When her own dear boy is far away.” 


And “somebody’s mother” bowed low her head 
In her home that night, and the prayer she said 


Was, “ God, be kind to the noble boy 
Who is somebody’s son aud pride and joy!” 
BBB. 
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THE STORY OF BISHOP POTTS.—Max ApELER. 


AS RELATED BY THIS BRILLIANT HUMORIST IN HIS MIRTH-PRO- 
VOKING BOOK ENTITLED “OUT OF THE HURLY-BURLY.” 

Bishop Potts, of Salt Lake City, was the husband of three 
wives and the father of fifteen interesting children. Early 
in the winter the bishop determined that his little ones 
should have a good time on Christmas, so he concluded to 
take a trip down to San Francisco to see what he could find 
in the shape of toys with which to gratify and amuse them. 
The good bishop packed his carpet-bag, embraced Mrs. Potts 
one by one and kissed each of her affectionately, and started 
upon his journey. 

He was gone alittle more than a week, when he came 
back with fifteen brass trumpets in his valise for his darlings. 
He got out of the train at Salt Lake, thinking how joyous it 
would be at home on Christmas morning when the fifteen 
trumpets should be in operation upon different tunes at the 
same moment. But just as he entered the dépdt he saw a 
group of women standing in the ladies’ room, apparently 
waiting for him. As soon as he approached, the whole 
twenty of them rushed up, threw their arms about his neck 
and kissed him, exclaiming: 

“OQ Theodore, we are so, so glad you have come back! 
Welcome home! Welcome, dear Theodore, to the bosom of 
your family!” and then the entire score of them fell upon 
his neck and cried over his shirt front and mussed him. 

The bishop seemed surprised and embarrassed. Strug- 
gling to disengage himself, he blushed and said: 

“Really, ladies, this kind of thing is well enough—it is 
interesting and all that; but there must be some kind of a 
—that is, an awkward sort of a—excuse me, ladies, but there 
seems to be, as it were, a slight misunderstanding about the 
—-I am Bishop Potts.” 

“We know it, we know it, dear,” they exclaimed, in n chorus, 

“and we are glad to see you safeat home. We have all been 
very well while you were away, love.” 

“It gratifies me,” remarked the bishop, “to learn that 
none of you have been a prey to disease. I am filled with 
serenity when I contemplate the fact; but really, 1 do not 
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understand why you should rush into this railway station 
and hug me because your livers are active and your digestion 
good. The precedent is bad; it is dangerous!” 

“Oh, but we didn’t!” they exclaimed, in chorus. “We 
came here to welcome you because you are our husband.” 

“Pardon me, but there must be some little—that is to say, 
as it were, I should think not. Women, you have mistaken 
your man!” 

“Oh no!” they shouted ; “we were married to you while 
you were away !” 

“What!” exclaimed the bishop; “you don’t mean to say 
that—” 

“Yes, love. Our husband, William Brown, died on Mon- 
day, and on Thursday, Brigham had a vision in which ha 
was directed to seal us to you; and so he performed the 
ceremony at once by proxy.” 

“ Th-th-th-th-under!” observed the bishop. 

“ And we are all living with you now—we and the dear 
children.” 

“Children! children!” exclaimed Bishop Poits, turning 
pale; “you don’t mean to say that there is a pack of chil- 
dren, too?” 

“Yes, love, but only one hundred and twenty-five, not 
counting the eight twins and the triplet.” 

“ Wha-wha-wha-what d’you say ?” gasped the bishop, in a 
cold perspiration; “one hundred and twenty-five! One 
hundred and twenty-five children and twenty more wives! 
It is too much—it is awful!” and the bishop sat down and 
groaned, while the late Mrs. Brown, the bride, stood around 
in a semicircle and’ fanned him with her bonnets, all except 
the red-haired one, and she in her trepidation made a futile 
effort to fan him with the coal-scuttle. 

But after a while the bishop became reconciled to his new 
alliance, knowing well that protests would be unayailing, so 
he walked home, holding several of the little hands of the 
bride, while the red-haired woman carried his umbrella and 
marched in front of the parade to remove obstructions and 
to scare off small boys. 

When the bishop reached the house, he went around 
among the cradles which filled the back parlor and the two 
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second-story rooms, and attempted with such earnestness ta 
become acquainted with his new sons and daughters that he 
set the whole one hundred and twenty-five and the twins to 
crying, while his own original fifteen stood around and 
swelled the volume of sound. Then the bishop went ort 
and sat on the garden fence to whittle a stick and solemnly 
think, while Mrs. Potts distributed herself around and 
soothed the children. It occurred to the bishop while he 
mused, out there on the fence, that he had not enough 
trumpets to go around among the children as the family 
now stood; and so, rather than seem to be partial, he deter- 
mined to go back to San Francisco for one hundred and 
forty-four more. 

So the bishop re-packed his carpet-bag, and began again 
to bid farewell to his family. He tenderly kissed all of the 
Mrs. Potts who were at home, and started for the dépdt, 
while Mrs. Potts stood at the various windows and waved 
her handkerchiefs at him—all except the woman with the 
warm hair, and she, in a fit of absent-mindedness, held one 
of the twins by the leg and brandished it at Potts as he fled 
down the street toward the railway station. 

The bishop reached San Francisco, completed his pur- 
chases, and was just about to get on the train with his one 
hundred and forty-four trumpets, when a telegram was 
handed him. It contained information to the effect that 
the auburn-haired Mrs. Potts had just had a daughter. This 
induced the bishop to return to the city for the purpose of 
purchasing an additional trumpet. 

On the following Saturday he returned home. As he ap- 
proached his house a swarm of young children flew out of 
the front gate and ran toward him, shouting, “There’s pa! 
Here comes pa! Oh, pa, but we’re glad to see you! Hur- 
rah for pa!” etc., etc. 

The bishop looked at the children as they flocked around 
him and clung to his legs and coat, and was astonished to 
perceive that they were neither his nor the late Brown’s. 
He said, “You youngsters have made a mistake; Iam not 
your father ;” and the bishop smiled good-naturedly. 

“Oh yes, you are, though!” screamed the little ones, in 
chorus, : : 
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“But I say I am not,” said the bishop, severely, and 
frowning ; “you ought to be ashamed of yourselves. Don’t 
you know where little story-tellers go? It is scandalous 
for you to violate the truth in this manner. My name is 
Potts.” 

“Yes, we know it is,” exclaimed the children—‘ we know 
it is, and so is ours; that is our name now, too, since the 
wedding.” 

“Since what wedding?” demanded the bishop, turning 
pale. 

“Why, ma’s wedding, of course. She was married yester- 
day to you by Mr. Young, and we are all living at your 
house now with our new little brothers and sisters.” 

The bishop sat down on the nearest front-door step and 
wiped away a tear. Then he asked, 

“ Who was your father?” 

“Mr. Simpson,” said the crowd, “ and he died on Tues- 
day.” : 

“And how many of his infernal old widows—I mean how 
many of your mother—are there ?” 

“Only twenty-seven,” replied the children, “and there 
are only sixty-four of us, and we are awful glad you have 
come home.” 

The bishop did not seem to be unusually glad ; somehow, 
he failed to share the enthusiasm of the occasion. There 
appeared to be, in a certain sense, too much sameness about 
these surprises; so he sat there with his hat pulled over his 
eyes and considered the situation. Finally, seeing there 
was no help for it, he went up to the house, and forty-eight 
of Mrs. Potts rushed up to him and told him how the 
prophet had another vision, in which he was commanded 
to seal Simpson’s widow to Potts. 

“Then the bishop stumbled around among the cradles 
to his writing-desk. He felt among the gum rings and rat- 
tles for his letter-paper,and then he addressed a note to 
Brigham, asking him as a personal favor to keep awake 
until after Christmas. “The man must take me for a found- 
ling hospital,” he said. Then the bishop saw clearly enough 
that if he gave presents to the other children, and not ta 
the late Simpson’s, the bride would make things warm for 
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him. So he started again for San Francisco for sixty-four 
more trumpets, while Mrs. Potts gradually took leave of 
him in the entry—all but the red-haired woman, who was 
up stairs, and who had to be satisfied with screeching good- 
by at the top of her voice. 

On his way home, after his last visit to San Francisco, the 
bishop sat in the car by the side of a man who had left Salt 
Lake the day before. The stranger was communicative. In 
the course of the conversation he remarked to the bishop: 

“That was a mighty pretty little affair up there at the 
city on Monday.” 

“What affair?” asked Potts. 

“Why, that wedding; McGrath’s widow, you know— 
married by proxy.” 

“You don’t say,” replied the bishop. “I didn’t know 
McGrath was dead.” 

“Yes; died on Sunday, and that night Brigham had a 
vision in which he was ordered to seal her to the bishop.” 

“Bishop!” exclaimed Potts. “Bishop! What bishop?” 

“Well, you see, there were fifteen of Mrs. McGrath and 
eighty-two children, and they shoved the whole lot off on 
old Potts. Perhaps you don’t know him?” 

The bishop gave a wild shriek and writhed upon the floor 
as if he had a fit. When he recovered he leaped from the 
train and walked back to San Francisco. He afterward 
took the first steamer for Peru, where he entered a monas- 
tery and became a celibate. 

His carpet-bag was sent on to his family. It contained 
the balance of the trumpets. On Christmas morning they 
were distributed, and in less than an hour the entire two 
hundred and eight children were sick from sucking the 
brass upon them. A doctor was called and he seemed so 
much interested in the family that Brigham divorced the 
whole concern from old Potts and annexed it to the doctor, 
who immediately lost his reason, and would have butchered 
the entire family if the red-haired woman and the oldest 
boy had not marched him off to a lunatic asylum, where he 
spent his time trying to arrive at an estimate of the number 
of his children by ciphering with an impossible combina- 
tion of the multiplication table and algebra. 
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MY BREAD ON THE WATERS.—Georas L. Catuin, 


“Mister,” the little fellow said, 
“Please give me a dime to buy some bread.” 


I turned to look at the ragged form, 
That, in the midst of the pitiless storm, 
Pinched and haggard and old with care, 
In accents pleading, was standing there. 
*T was a little boy not twelve years old: 
He shivered and shook in the bitter cold, 
His eyes were red—with weeping, I fear— 
And adown his cheeks there rolled a tear 
F’en then. 

His misery struck me dumb ; 
’T was a street in a crowded city slum, 
Where an errand of duty led my feet 
That day, through the storm and blinding sleet. 
“Poor little fellow!” at last I said, 
“Have you no father?” 

“No, he’s dead!” 


The answer came: “ You’ve a mother, then?” 
“Yes, sir,” he said, with a sob; “she’s been 
Sick for a year, and the doctor said 
She’d never again get up from bed.” 
“You are hungry, too?” I asked, in pain, 
As I looked at his poor, wan face again. 
“Hungry,” he said, with a bitter groan 
That would melt to pity a heart of stone ; 
“T am starved; we all are starving,” he said, 
“We haven’t had a crust of bread— 
Me, nor mother, nor baby Kate— 
Since yesterday morning.” 
I did not wait 

To ask him more. “Come, come,” I cried, 
“You shall not hunger;” and at my side 
His poor little pattering footsteps fell 
On my ear with a sadness I cannot tell ; 
But his eyes beamed bright when he saw me stop 
Before the door of a baker’s shop, 
And we entered. 

“Now eat away, my boy, 
As much as you like,” I said. With joy, 
And a soft expression of childish grace, 
He looked up into my friendly face, 
And sobbed, as he strove to hide a tear: 
“Oh, if mother and baby Kate were here !” 
“But eat,” said I, “never mind them, now.” 
A thoughtful look stole over his brow, 
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And lo! from his face the joy had fled. 

“What! While they’re starving at home!” he said: 
“Oh, no, sir! I’m hungry, indeed, ’tis true, 

But I cannot eat till they’ve had some too.” 


The tears came rushing—I can’t tell why— 
To my eyes, as he spoke these words. Said I: 
“God bless you! . Here, you brave little man, 
Here, carry home all the bread you can.” 
Then I loaded him down with loaves, until 
He could carry no moze. I paid the bill; 
And before he could quite understand 

Just what I was doing, into his hand 

J slipped a bright new dollar; then said, 
“Good-by,” and away on my journey sped. 


*T was four years ago. But one day last May, 

As I wandered by chance through East Broadway, 
A cheery voice accosted me. Lo! 

T was the self same lad of years ago, 

Though larger grown—and his looks, in truth, 
Bespoke a sober, industrious youth. 


“Mister,” he said, “T’ll never forget 

The kindness you showed when last we met. 

I work at a trade, and mother is well, 

So is baby Kate; and I want to tell 

You this—that we owe it all to you. 

*T was you—don’t blush, sir—that helped us through 
In our darkest hour; and we always say 

Our luck has been better since that day 

When you sent me home with bread to feed 
Those starving ones in their hour of need.” 


LIZZIE AND I ARE ONE. 


Lizzie and I are one, and one we mean to be, 

Seeing it’s forty years since she joined hands with me} 
And this honeymoon of ours, I’m sure ’twill never sct, 
For as it shone so long ago, ’tis shining on us yet. 


We then were linked together for better or for worse, 

She took me for a blessing—I might have proved a curse; 
Perhaps I’ve not been either, yet luck was on my side, 

For Lizzie has been a blessing since the day she was a bride. 


I carry here her picture, in a pocket near my heart, 
And never truer angel face was drawn by human art. 
They may not think it beautiful, but never do I see, 
In throngs of charming women, a face so dear to me. 
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And now as I look on it I’m back at the happy day 

When Lizzie and I, united, were smiling along the way. 
Not pompous was the journey, yet all the world took part, 
For each was truly all the world to the other’s loving heart. 


Our wedding jaunt it was, and my proudest day of life, 

For it led to the loving old folks, to show my precious wife; 

And as Old Gray jogged onward, all earth and air and sky 

Were naught to me, for heaven was there, in Lizzie’s beam- 
ing eye. 


To her it seemed all nature in summer’s richest dress 
Was thus arrayed in sympathy to greet our happiness ; 
And even wayside posies looked up as if to say, 

God made us to shed fragrance on the holy marriage day. 


Yet, she with sense superior detected in the air 

The odor of each blossom, and knew ’twas blooming there; 
And oft Old Gray was halted in each elapsing hour, 

That I, responsive to her wish, might cull the wilding flower. 


The prnode and fields and mountain sides for her had wealth 
untola— 

A silver flood the river ran, the sun cast rays of gold. 

With soul refined, she saw and felt ten thousand glories 


there, 
While I—well, I could only see my wife so wondrous fair. 


Ah, me! It was a tour of joy, an episode of bliss— 

With earnest faith in every pulse, hope fervent as a kiss; 
And ever as the day wore on I seemed to love her more, 
Yet now, with forty years agone, we love as ne’er before. 


Childhood has claimed maternal care that never was denied, 

As the gentle, tender mother followed the blushing bride; 

All who grew around us with love reward her care, 

‘And think there’s none so kind and wise as mother sitting 
there. 


The years have sped, and good and ill have met us on the 


bbb cae 
But jointly we’ve kept moving on, as on the joining vas & 
And still for better or for worse, life’s lessons we have 
conned, ‘nag 
But ner dreamed of learning how to break the joining 
nd. 


Yes, Lizzie and I are one, and two we'll never be, 
Till death an arrow launches at Lizzie or at me; 
And though our heads are frosted, and the frosty locks are 


thin, 
Our hearts, like winter fires, are glowing warm within. 
BBBBB* 
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THE DESTROYER.—H. M. Scupper. 


Intemperance creates in man an ungovernable appetite. 
Men who have fallen have told us it is not a desire, not an 
appetite, not a passion; these ordinary words fail to express 
the thing. It is more like a raging storm that pervades the 
entire being ; it isa madness that paralyzes the brain, it is 
a corrosion that gnaws the stomach, it is a storm-fire that 
courses through the veins; it transgresses every boundary, 
it fiercely casts aside every barrier, it regards no motive, it 
silences reason, it stifles conscience, it tramples upon pru- 
dence, it overleaps everything that you choose to put in its 
way, and eternal life and the claims of God are as feathers, 
which it blows out of its path. 

What does it do to man’s body? It diseases it; it crazes 
his brain, it blasts his nerves, it consumes his liver, it des- 
troys his stomach, it inflames his heart, it sends a fiery flood 
of conflagration through all the tissues; it so saps the re- 
cuperative energies of man’s body, that oftentimes a little 
scratch upon a drunkard’s skin is a greater injury than a 
bayonet-thrust through and through the body of a temperate 
man. It not only does this, but the ruin that it brings into 
the nervous system often culminates in delirium tremens. 
Have you ever seen aman under its influence? Have you 
heard him mutter, and jabber, and leer, and rave like an 
idiot? Have you heard him moan, cry, shriek, curse, and 
rave, as he tried to skulk under the bedclothes? Have you 
looked into his eyes, and seen the horrors of the damned 
there? Have you witnessed these things? Have you seen 
the scowl on his face, so that the whole atmosphere was 
filled with tempest? Have you seen him heaye on his bed, 
as though his body was undulating upon the rolling waves 
like a fire? -If you have, then you know what it does to the 
body. 

It enthralls the will, A man’s will ought to be king. 
The will of the drunkard is an abject slave. The noblest 
and the mightiest men have been unable to break off the 
chain when it is once riveted. I verily believe there have 
been no such wails of despair out of hell itself as have gone 
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up from the lips and heart of the drunkard who knew he 
never could be recovered. 

What does it do to the heart? Ifa man is made in the 
image of God’s intellect, a woman is made in the image of 
God’s heart. A tender woman is tenderest to her child. Is 
there anything that can unmother a woman, that can pluck 
the maternal heart out of her, and put in its place some- 
thing that is powerful and fiendish? Isthere any other agent 
on earth, or even in the world of the damned, that can so 
transform a mother’s heart into something for which 
thought itself cannot find similitude? Satan himself can- 
not do it; but rum can. 

It wrecks character. It isa double shipwreck ; the drunk- 
ard not only loses his own respect, but he loses the respect 
of everybody else. His own character, with its real worthi- 
ness and with its reputation, is gone, and his worthiness in 
the estimation of other people is gone, too—both of them, 
slain, are buried in one grave; and the grave-digger and the 
murderer, who are they? Rum. It wipes out the likeness 
of God from the soul, and makes a man a mixture of the 
brute and the demon, evolving the stupidity of the one and 
the philosophy of the other; and the Bible tells us that no 
trunkard shall ever inherit the kingdom of God. 


PETER LONGPOCKET. 


Despised by the world and unblest with a wife, 

Peter Longpocket lived an old bachelor’s life ; 

As rich as a Jew, with more money than brains, 

He had just wit enough to count up his gains; 

Besides with a heart that was constantly craving, 

He possessed a remarkable talent for saving; 

And a wife was a something he could not afford; 

*T would cost him too much to give her her board. 

But if ever he ventured the journey to go, 

The woman for him must be just so and so; 

Must be handsome and young, must be modest and trim, 
And must love none on earth so sincerely as him; 

Must be saving and close, must not travel the streets any, 
Giving never to beggar or heathen a penny. 

But Peter was doomed to a fate not uncommon, 

To be humbugged out of his wits by a woman ; 
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One day as he stood at his two-story casement, 

To observe what might cause either mirth or amazement 
There chanced to pass by with a step light and nimble, 
As pretty a lass as e’er wielded a thimble; 

And onward she tripped, so fantastic and airy: 

“ Kgad,” muttered he, “she’s an angel or fairy.” 

His wits flew about him in a contrary direction, 

For his mind was employed in unusual reflection, 
And each former thought to a new one gave place, 
And marriage and love stared him full in the face. 
The expense on one hand, Fannie’s charms on the other, 
No wonder poor Peter was thrown in a bother. 

At last on this point he determined to tarry, 

If a wife wouldn’t eat much, I think I might marry! 
Peter’s heart of its bumping had got somewhat better, 
When it was nearly renewed by the sight of a letter: 
But when on the back he had read the appellative, 
The writing convinced him it came from a relative. 
Though letters he hated as bad as the gallows, 

He reluctantly opened and read it as follows,— 

“Dear cousin, I hope this will find you quite hearty, 
As it comes to request you to honor our party. 

We shall have what will warrant an evening’s amusement, 
And several fair girls as a stronger inducement. 

Our party, perhaps, may amount to a dozen. 

At present, no more, your affectionate cousin.” 

Excuse me for cutting a long story short, 

The guests all assembled, resolved upon sport ; 

Among them was seen Mr. Longpocket’s phiz, 

For no one could doubt but this visage was his, 

Miss Fannie was there, too, as fresh as a rose, 

With eyes sparkling bright and as jetty as sloes; 

Peter soon recollected he’d seen her before, 

And his heart sat to work with its bumping once more. 
Now ’midst a second confusion of Babel, 

The ladies and gentlemen sat down to the table. 
“Cousin Peter sit here, or perhaps you’ll sit there, 

Step up to the head, and take that arm chair.” ° 

“Miss Fannie step round to the opposite side.” 

“Yes, madam,” with diffidence Fannie replied. 

Peter drew great respect, for quite near the top he sat, 
And the blushing young Fannie directly opposite. 
“Shall I help you to this? Shall I help you to that? 
Choose coffee or tea, Miss? Choose lean, Miss, or fat?” 
“T’ve no choice, I thank you. "Tis quite immaterial.” 

“ Help yourselves, ladies, I can’t be near you all.” 

“Miss Fannie,” says Peter, “what would you prefer?” 
“Oh, la!” exclaimed cousin, “ you need not help her ;” 
“What! not help Miss Fannie?” cried he with surprise, 
“T scarce ever eat, sir,” Miss Fannie replies ; 
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“Dear me! now that’s strange.” “But,” says cousin, “’tis 


true, 
And indeed I don’t wonder it seems strange to you, 
Cousin Peter. I’ve known her almost from a child, 
She was always so delicate, modest and mild. 
And for a twelve month or so, or I think some such matter, 
She consumed but two biscuits and one glass of water.” 
Says Peter, “the thing is confoundedly queer, 
And yet she looks hearty, and buxom, and fair,” 
And he thought to himself, “ If her living’s so small 
She might soon learn to live on nothing at all.” 
So he began in good earnest his courting career, 
And Fannie soon saw his intention quite clear; 
To his own satisfaction his wishes he carried, 
She — him, then blushed, and shed tears, and then mar 
ried. 
The wedding passed over as most weddings do, 
They had excellent fare, though the guests were but few, 
The third morning came, he was sitting at home, 
Dreaming of transport and rapture to come ; 
When in tones somewhat shrill, was heard the good lady, 
“Come, my dear Longpocket, your breakfast is ready.” 
“Y’m coming, my dear,” said he in the door, 
When a sight struck him stiff in the midst of the floor; 
Two fine looking hams of a good clever size, 
Were the objects that caused such excessive surprise ; 
Quite tempting they looked, just fresh from the pot, 
Well cooked, I dare say, and smoking, and hot. 
“Why, Fannie, my dear,” cried he in great haste, 
“ What means this unheard of extravagant waste ?” 
“ What means this, indeed?” cried she in a huff, 
“It means I am hungry; I’ve starved long enough; 
So sit down, my dear, don’t take it amiss, 
If you can eat that one, I’m able for this.” 
“Distraction !” cried Peter, what! eat a whole ham! 
I’m ruined, undone, what a beggar I am! 
Is it possible, madam, you can eat all that meat? 
You told me it was not your practice to eat.” 
“Ts it possible? Yes, to be sure,” she replied, 
“Kat all that and more too, if I had it, beside.” 
“That and more if I had it. Oh! gluttony, sure, 
In a week such a woman would make a man poor.” 
The shock so completely disordered his head, 
That he fell in a fit and was carried to bed ; 
The doctors were called his complaints to allay, 
‘That and more if I had it,” was all he could say ; 
y ehat and more if I had it,” was still on his tongue ; 
That and more if I had it,” re-echoed and rung; 
And then quite exhausted, he gave up the ghost, 
And in another hour he was as still as a post. 
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But who shall describe the fond widow’s distress? 

It was grief that no language can ever express. 

With sobbings she nearly exhausted her breath, 
And bewailed her poor husband’s sad, tragical death ; 
And explained to the gossips, who offered relief, 

The reason she had for indulging in grief: 

Says he, “ My dear Fannie, I’m hastening away, 

I have only a few fleeting moments to stay, 

All my property is yours, (oft he ’d said it before,) 
And I wish, for your sake, it was twice as much more ;” 
And then, quite exhausted, in anguish he lay, 

“That and more if I had it,” was all he could say. 

“ Even now his kind expressions I hear, 

*Tis a sad thing to losea kind husband; O, dear! 
How I miss to my wishes his thoughtful attention!” 
And now in a broad fronted elegant mansion, 

Lives Mrs. Longpocket, a widow of twenty, 

With riches and friends, and admirers in plenty. 


A ROYAL PRINCESS.—Caristina G. Rossertt. 


I, a princess, king-descended, decked with jewels, gilded, 
drest, 

Would rather be a peasant with her baby at her breast, 

For all I shine so like the sun, and am purple like the west. 


Two and two my guards behind, two and two before, 
Two and two on either hand, they guard me evermore ; 
Me, poor dove, that must not coo,—eagle, that must not soar, 


All my fountains cast up perfumes, all my gardens grow 
Scented woods and foreign spices, with all flowers in blow 
That are costly, out of season as the seasons go. 


All my walls are lost in mirrors, whereupon I trace 
Self to right hand, self to left hand, self in every place, 
Self-same solitary figure, self-same seeking face. 


Then I have an ivory chair high to sit upon, 
Almost like my father’s chair, which is an ivory throne; 
There I sit uplift and upright, there I sit alone. 


Alone by day, alone by night, alone days without end ; 

My art and my mother give me treasures, search and 
‘ spend— 

O my father! O my mother! have vou ne’er a friend? 


As I am a lofty princess, so my father is 
A lofty king, accomplished in all kingly subtleties 
Holding in his strong right hand world-kingdoms’ balances, 
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He has quarreled with his neighbors, he has scourged his 


0es ; 
Vassal counts and princes follow where his pennon goes, 
Long-descended valiant lords whom the vulture knows. 


On whose track the vulture swoops, when they ride in state 
To break the strength of armies and topple down the great; 
Each of these my courteous servant, none of these my mate. 


My father counting up his strength sets down with equal pen 

So many head of cattle, head of horses, head of men; 

These for slaughter, these for breeding, with the how and 
when. 


Some to work on roads, canals; some to man his ships; 
Some to smart in mines beneath sharp overseers’ whips; 
Some to trap fur-beasts in lands where utmost winter nips. 


Once it came into my heart and whelmed me like a flood, 
a, these, too, are men and women, human flesh and 
lood ; 
Men with hearts and men with souls, though trodden down 
like mud. 


Our feasting was not glad that night, our music was not gay; 
On my mother’s graceful head I marked a thread of gray, 
My father frowning at the fare seemed every dish to weigh. 


I sat beside them sole princess in my exalted place, _ 
My ladies and my gentlemen stood by me on the dais: 
A mirror showed me I looked old and haggard in the face; 


It showed me that my ladies all are fair to gaze upon, : 
Plump, plenteous-haired, to every one love’s secret lora is 


known, ’ J 
They on by day, they sleep by night; ah me, what isa 
throne? 


The singing men and women sang that night as usual, 
Che dancers danced in pairs and sets, but music had a fall, 
‘A melancholy windy fall as at a funeral. 


Amid the toss of torches to my chamber back we swept ; 
My ladies loosed my golden chain; meantime I could have 
t 


we 
To think of some in galling chains whether they waked or 
slept. 


I took my bath of scented milk, delicate] waited on, 
They burned sweet things for my delight, cedar and cin- 


namon, 
They lit my shaded silver lamp and left me there alone. 


a 
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A day went by, a week went by. One day I heard it said: 

“Men are clamoring, women, children, clamoring to be fed; 

Men like famished dogs are howling in the streets for 
bread.” 


§0 two whispered by my door, not thinking I could hear, 
Vulgar, naked truth, ungarnished for a royal ear ; 
Fit for cooping in the background, not to stalk so near. 


But I strained my utmost sense to catch this truth, and mark: 
“There are families out grazing like cattle in the park.” 
“A pair of peasants must be saved even if we build an ark.” 


A merry jest, a merry laugh, each strolled upon his way; 

One was my page, a lad I reared and bore with day by day; 

One was my youngest maid, as sweet and white as cream in 
May. 


Other footsteps followed softly with a weightier tramp ; 

Voices said: “ Picked soldiers have been summoned from 
the camp 

To quell these base-born ruffians who make free to howl and 
stamp.” 


“Howl and stamp?” one answered: “They made free to 
hurl a stone 

At the minister's state coach, well aimed and stoutly thrown.” 

“There’s work, then, for the soldiers, for this rank crop 
must be mown.” 


“One I saw, a poor old fool with ashes on his head, 

Whimpering because a girl had snatched his crust of bread: 

Then he dropped ; when some one raised him, it turned out 
he was dead.” 


“After us the deluge,” was retorted with a laugh: 

“Tf bread ’s the staff of life, they must walk without a staff.” 

‘ Diane a loaf they’re welcome to my blessing and the 
chaff’ 


These ages The king: stand up. Said my father with a 
smile: 

“Daughter mine, your mother comes to sit with you awhile, 

She’s sad to-day, and who but you her sadness can beguile?” 


He, too, left me. Shall I touch my harp now while I wait,— 
(I hear them doubling guard below before our palace 


gate,—) - 
Or shall I work the last gold stitch into my veil of state ; 


Or shall my woman stand and read some unimpassioned 
scene, 

There’s music of a lulling sort in words that pause between ; 

Or shall she merely fan me while I wait here for the queen? 
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Again I caught my father’s voice in sharp word of com- 


mand: 
“Charge!” a clash of steel: “Charge again, the rebels stand. 
Smite and spare not, hand to hand; smite and spare not, 
hand to hand.” 


There swelled a tumult at the gate, high voices waxing 
higher ; 

A flash of red reflected light lit the cathedral spire ; 

I heard a cry for faggots, then I heard a yell for fire. 


“Sit and roast there with your meat, sit and bake there 
with your bread, 
You who sat to see us starve,” one shrieking woman said: 
“Sit Ns your throne and roast with your crown upon your 
ead.” 


Nay, this thing will I do, while my mother tarrieth, 
I will take my fine spun gold, but not to sew therewith, 
I will take my gold and gems, and rainbow fan and wreath; 


With a ransom in my lap, a king’s ransom in my hand, 

I will go down to this people, will stand face to face—will 
stand 

Where they curse king, queen, and princess of this cursed 
land. 


They shall take all to buy them bread, take all I have to 


give ; 
I, if I perish, perish; they to-day shall eat and live ; 
I, if I perish, perish ; that’s the goal I half conceive: 


Once to speak before the world, rend bare my heart and 
show 

The lesson I have learned which is death, is life, to know. 

I, if I perish, perish ; in the name of God I go. 


_—_——— 


O, BREATHE NOT HIS NAME!—Tuomas Moors. 
(ROBERT EMMETT.) 


O, breathe not his name! let it sleep in the shade, 
Where cold and unhonored bis relics are laid; 

Sad, silent, and dark be the tears that we we shed, 

As the night dew that falls on the grave o’er his head. 


But the night dew that falls, though in silence it weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he sleeps; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls. 
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MOTH-EATEN.—Marearet E. SANGSTER, 


I had a beautiful garment, 
And f laid it by with care; 

I folded it close with lavender leaves 
In a napkin fine and fair; 

“Tt is far too costly a robe,” I said, 
“ For one like me to wear.” 


So never at morn or evening 
I put my garment on; 

It ia by itself, under clasp and key, 
In the perfumed dust alone, 

Its wonderful broidery hidden 
Till many a day had gone. 


There were guests who came to my portal, 
There were friends who sat with me, 

And clad in soberest raiment 
I bore them company 

I knew that I owned a beautiful robe, 
Though its splendor none might see. 


There were poor who stood at my portal 
There were orphaned sought my care; 
I gave them the tenderest pity, 
But had nothing besides to spare; 
I had only the beautiful garment, 
And the raiment for daily wear. 


At last, on a feast day’s coming, 
I thought in my dress to shine; 

I would please myself with the lustre 
Of its shifting colors fine ; 

I would walk with pride in the marvel 
Of its rarely rich design. 


80 out from the dust I bore it— 
The lavender fell away— 

And fold on fold I held it up 
To the searching light of day. 

Alas! the glory had perished 
While there in its place it lay. 


Who seeks for the fadeless beauty 
Must seek for the use that seals 

To the grace of a constant blessing 
The beauty that use reveals. 

For into the folded robe alone 
The moth with its blighting steals, 
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MR. BOSBYSCHELL’S CONFESSION. 


It was very late Saturday night when Mr. Bosbyschell 
came home. It was very nearly Sunday morning. He did 
not come in the usual way. He did not open the gate. He 
climbed over it, although there was no apparent reason why 
he should get into the yard in that way. And he climbed 
on the gate with an affectation of great stealth and witha 
reality of great difficulty. 

He slammed himself up against the gate with great vio- 
lence and a terrific crash, and closed one eye and looked 
around him at the midnight solitude and said “—ah !” sey- 
eral times. 

Then he clambered to the top of the gate and kicked 
against it with his feet as he scrambled up, and made such a 
racket that every dog on South Hill woke up and began 
calling all the other dogs’ names, while Mr. Bosbyschell 
balancing himself on the top of the gate, rattled it so furi- 
ously, in his unsteady violence, the dogs could scarcely hear 
each other, and Mr. B. repeatedly put one hand to his mouth, 
and said “—sh!” in the same warning tones, and winked, 
in avery laborious and uncertain manner, in the several 
and general directions of the noisy and invisible dogs, to 
indicate that he was doing something powerful sly, and 
wanted to keep most awful shady about it. Then he began 
to climb over and let himself down on the inside of the gate. 

Now the gate was unfastened, and when Mr. Besbyschell 
transferred his weight to the inside, it flew wide open, 
banged itself up against the fence, and Mr. Bosbyscbell, as 
he let himself down on the sidewalk, on the outside of the 
fence, distorted his face into such an expression of malig- 
nant and fiendish cunning as would have silenced every dog 
on the hill, could they have seen it. Then with stealthy 
steps he tiptoed across the street in a zigzag manner, hold- 
ing a finger on his lips to impress the sleeping world and 
the voiceless night around him with silence, while he pur. 
sued his cautious way, as he supposed, to his own front door. 

His amazement, when he found another row of shade 


trees, another fence and another closed gate confronting 
lai* : 
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him, was simply colossal. He stared until his eyes ached, 
then declaring that it was “ pef’ly increpemsivel,” by which 
he was understood to convey the idea that it was “ perfectly 
incomprehensible,” he retraced his steps and after staring 
very hard at his open gate, plunged through it, bulged up 
the front steps, fell against the front door, and while he 
struggled to regain an erect posture, said “—sh !” at warn- 
ing intervals. 

Some one, a figure arrayed in white, with frills around its 
head and blood in its eye, let him in, and he lunged with 
easy grace into the first chair that went past him, after he 
had made several vain attempts to seat himself on the piano. 
The reproachful figure of Mrs. Bosbyschell regarded him 
with calm severity, and her icy silence made him feel un- 
comfortable. 

“ Moggareck,” he said thickly, but with grave earnestness, 
“Moggareck,” (Mrs. Bosbyschell’s front name is Margaret) 
“T’ve—hic—l’ve gotta—gotta quickened coshience.” 

“A what?” asked Mrs. Bosbyschell, in calm disdain. 

“A quicked coshience,” repeated Mr. Bosbyschell. “A 
quicked coshience. A—hic—I’ve got something ommy 
min’, Moggart. I’ve gotta—hic—coffessiol—codfession— 
gottacoffession t’ make.” 

“You can make it in the morning,” she said, imperiously, 
“Tam going to bed. You may sleep where you please, or 
rather, where you can.” 

“Naw,” protested Mr. Bosbyschell, with much vehemence, 
“can’t—cantwait ; hic; can’tgot’sleep ’ith th’sload ommy— 
ommy mind. Got coffession t’make, an’ mus’—mus’ make 
it. Done suthin’, Moggart, hic—been—been a—beena load 
ommy mind long time, Been—hic—carryin’ guilty secret 
’round ’ith me too long. Quicked coshience won’ gimme— 
won’gimme nope—hic—no peace. Mus’ tell you. Sumpin’, 
Mogert, sumpin’ ’ll s’prise you. I’ve—” 

“Mercy on me, man!” exclaimed Mrs. Bosbyschell, 
startled from her composure, “what have you been doing? 
Tell me quick, tell me, for goodness sake !” 

“Moggart,” said Mr. Bosbyschell, “it’s sumthin’ ye nev— 
hic—never suspect—suspected. It‘il mos’ kill ye. Hic! 
8’pec’ it ll n—nigh drive ye crazy. ’Sawful t’ think ’bout it, 
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Y’—y’wouldn’ b’lieve it of me, Margart, y’—ye wouldn’, 
I’ve been--” 

“Speak !” shrieked the almost frantic woman, “I’m wild 
with suspense! Speak, tell me all, quick! Oh, I could tear 
her eyes out! Tell me, you brute, what is her name? Who 
is she!” 

“Wh-—wh—hic! Who’sh who!” demanded Mr. Bosby- 
schell, in blank amazement. 

“The woman, you wretch!” screamed his wife; “who is 
the woman ?” 

“Oh, shaw, Moggart,” ejaculated Mr. Bosbyschell, “tain’ 
th—hic—that. Wussen that. ’Smore dreadful—hic—’smore 
crushin’. You—hic, y’won’t hardly b’lieve it—hic—w’en tell 
ye. Moggart—” 

“Speak,” wailed the anxious woman, wringing her hands, 
“speak; let me know the worst! What have you been 
doing ?” 

“Margart,” said Mr. Bosbyschell, solemnly, and with the 
air of a man upon whom a quickened conscience had 
wrought its perfect work, “ Margart ” he said, nerving him- 
self for the shock of confession, “ Margart, I’ye—hic—I’ve 
been drinking!” 

There was a dull, heavy sound, as the ottoman caromed 
on Mr. Bosbyschell’s head, and he looked out from his re- 
cumbent posture under the piano just in time to see a form 
robed in snowy white speed swiftly up the hall stairs with 
an expression of disgust on its marble features, And out in 
the azure skies the eternal stars looked down at the swing- 
ing gate, and peeped in at the sleeping figure under the 
piano, and winked at the drowsy hall lamp that had smelled 
so much whisky it had burned itself out in a whisky fit, and 
the sad, voiceless spirit of the night sat on the front fence 
and brooded with a tender mystery over the devious ways 
vw wayward, fallen man. 


THE COUNTERSIGN. 


Alas! the weary hours pass slow, 
The night is very dark and still, 
And in the marshes far below 
* hear the bearded whip-poor-will. 
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i scarce can see a yard ahead ; 
My ears are strained to catch each sound ; 
I hear the leaves about me shed, 
And the spring’s bubbling through the ground, 


Along the beaten path I pace, 

Where white rags mark my sentry’s track ; 
In formless shrubs [ seem to trace 

The foeman’s form, with bending back ; 
Tthink I see him crouching low— 

I stop and list—I stoop and peer, 
Until the neighboring hillocks grow 

To groups of soldiers far and near, 


‘With ready piece I wait and watch, 
Until my eyes, familiar grown, 
Detect each harmless earthen notch, 
And turn guerillas into stone; 
And then amid the lonely gloom, 
Beneath the tall old chestnut trees, 
My silent marches I resume, 
And think of other times than these. 


“Halt! who goes there?” my challenge cry, 

It rings along the watchful line; 
“Relief!” I hear a voice reply— 

“Advance and give the countersign !” 
With bayonet at a charge I wait— 

The corporal gives the mystic spell ; 
With arms aport I charge my mate, 

Then onward pass, and all is well. 


But in the tent that night awake, 
I ask, if in the fray I fall, 
Can I the mystic answer make, 

When the angelic sentries call? 
And pray that Heaven may so ordain, 
Where’er I go, what fate be mine, 

Whether in pleasure or in pain, 
I still may have the countersign. 


DOWN WITH THE TRAFFIC.—Dwicnt Wituuams 


Down with the traffic! down, we say! 
And saying it, we mean it; 

Tear off the flimsy veil of law 
The people use to screen it. 

Oh, for a trumpet voice to wake 
The public indignation, 
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As when the fire on Sumpter’s walls 
Roused us to desperation! 


Hath it not stung us long enough? 
Break up this nest of adders ; 

Down with this awful powder-house! 
Out, out with “hooks and ladders!” 

Turn out the dealers—not to die, 
Or pine of sheer starvation, 

But earn their bread like honest men— 
The common population. 


Take up the papers, how ye read— 
“Shot in a row this morning.” 

“Killed! on the railroad track! too drun& 
To heed the whistle’s warning.” 

“Stabbed ! in a lager beer saloon.” 
“Drowned! in a western river ; 

A man plunged headlong o’er a bridge, 
All for a drunken driver.” 


“Died! Mary K——,, aged twenty-two; 
Policeman, in his duty, : 

Had brought her to the Tombs that day, 
A sad and drunken beauty.” 

“Riot! one harmless man shot down, 
The drunken wretches fleeing.” 

“Neck broken! gay young man upset ; 
Rash driving caused by spreeing !” 


“Fell from the platform of the cars! 
A drunken man was standing, 
The rapid train approached a curve, 
And that was his last landing,” 
“Took opium! leaves a family; 
Oh, there is silent weeping, 
And only bitter tears fall where 
A drunken father’s sleeping !” 


“Died in the city prison!” Say! 
Shall I tell the story truly ? 

That brilliant man rose like a star, 
To set in gloom unduly; 

He had a fortune, talents rare, 
And rose in his profession, 

But at the dram-shop’s open door 
He turned in sad digression. 


Each morning tells the carnival 
Of night that knows no slumber; 

Where “ Drink,” the demon, leads to death. 
His victims without number ; 
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And thus we read, from day to day, 
These horrors sad and solemn, 

As graveward moves, in awful march, 
The long and dark death column. 


Down with the ruffian traffic! down! 
And break its bonds asunder, 

And let the nation say “Amen,” 
In loud and choral thunder. 

Bring out the people’s loyal gun, 
And a million votes to load it, 

Make ready, boys! take aim! and fire! 
And in a breath explode it. 


THE FIRESIDE SAINTS.—Dovatas JeRRoLb, 


SAINT DOLLY. 


Atan early age, St. Dolly showed the sweetness of her 
nature by her tender love of her widowed father, a baker, 
dwelling at Pie Corner, with a large family of little children. 
It chanced that, with bad harvests, bread became so dear 
that, of course, bakers were ruined by high prices. The 
miller fell upon Dolly’s father, and swept the shop with his 
golden thumb. Nota bed was left for the baker or his little 
ones. St. Dolly slept upon a flour sack, having prayed that 
good angels would help her to help her father. Now, sleep- 
ing she dreamed that the oven was lighted, and she felt, 
falling in a shower about her, raisins, currants, almonds, 
lemon-peel, flour, with heavy drops of brandy. Then, in 
her dream, she saw the fairies gather up the things that fell, 
and knead them intoacake. They put the cake into the 
oven, and dancing round and round, the fairies vanished, 
crying, “Draw the cake, Dolly; Dolly, draw the cake!” And 
Dolly awoke and drew the cake; and, behold, it was the 
first Twelfth Cake, sugared at the top, and bearing three 
images of Faith, Hope, and Charity. Now, this cake, shown 
in the window, came to the King’s ear; and the King 
bought the cake, knighted the baker, and married Dolly to 
his grand talconer, to whom she proved a faithful and loving 
wife, bearing him a baker’s dozen of lovely children. 
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SAINT PATTY, 


St. Patty was an orphan, and dwelt in a cot with a sour 
old aunt. It chanced, it being bitter cold, that three hunt- 
ers came and craved for meat and drink. “ Pack,” said the 
sour aunt; “ neither meat nor drink have ye here.” “ Neither 
meat nor drink,” said Patty, “but something better.” And 
she ran and brought some milk, some eggs, and some flour, 
and beating them up, poured the batter in the pan. Then 
she took the pan, and tossed the cake once; and then a 
robin alighted at the window, and kept singing these words: 
“One good turn deserves another.” And Patty tossed and 
tossed the cakes, and the hunters ate their fill and departed. 
And next day the hunter baron came in state to the cot, 
and trumpets were blown, and the heralds cried, “ One good 
turn deserves another!? And in token whereof, Patty became 
the baron’s wife, and pancakes were eaten on Shrove Tues- 


day ever after. 
SAINT NORAH. 


St. Norah was a poor girl, and came to England to ser- 
vice. Sweet-tempered and gentle, she seemed to love every- 
thing she spoke to. And she prayed to St. Patrick that he 
would give her a good gift, that would make her not proud, 
but useful; and St. Patrick, out of his own head, taught St. 
Norah how to boil a potato. A sad thing, and to be lamented, 
that the secret has come down to so few. 

SAINT BETSY. 

St. Betsy was wedded to a knight who sailed with Raleigh, 
and brought home tobacco; and the knight smoked. But 
he thought that St. Betsy, like other fine ladies of the court, 
would fain that he should smoke out of doors, nor taint 
with ’bacco-smoke the tapestry. Whereupon the knight 
would seek his garden, his orchard, and in any weather 
smoke sub Jove. Now it chanced, as the knight smoked, St. 
Betsy came to him and said, “My lord, pray ye, come into 
the house.” And the knight went with St. Betsy, who took 
him into a newly-cedared room, and said, “I pray, my lord, 
henceforth smoke here; for is it not a shame that you, who 
are the foundation and the prop of your house, should have 
no place to put your head into and smoke?” And St. Betsy 


led him to a chair, and with her own fingers filled him 4 
wow > 
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vipe; and from that time the knight sat in the cedar cham. 
ber and smoked his weed. 
SAINT PHILLIS. 

St. Phillis was a virgin of noble parentage, but withal as 
simple as any shepherdess of curds-and-cream. She mar- 
ried a wealthy lord, and had much pin-money. But when 
other ladies wore diamonds and pearls, St. Phillis only wore 
ared and white rose in her hair. Yet her pin-money 
bought the best of jewelry in the happy eyes of the poor 
about her. St. Phillis was rewarded. She lived until four- 
score, and still carried the red and white rose ‘a her face, 
and left their fragrance in her memory. 

SAINT PH@BE. 

St. Phoebe was married early to a wilful, but withal.a 
good-hearted husband. He was a merchant, and would 
come home sour and sullen from ’Change. Whereupon, 
after much pondering, St. Phebe, in her patience, set tc 
work, praying the while, and made of dyed lamb’s-wool a door 
mat. And it chanced, from that time that never did the 
husband touch that mat that he didn’t clean his temper, 
with his shoes; and he sat down by his Phcebe as mild as 
the lamb whose wool he had trod upon. Thus gentleness 
may make miraculous door-mats! 


SAINT SALLY. 


St. Sally, from her childhood, was known for her inner- 
most love of truth. It was said of her that her heart was in 
a crystal shrine, and all the world might see it. Now, once, 
when other women denied, or strove to hide their age, St. 
Sally said, “ Z am five-and-thirty!? Whereupon, next birth- 
day, St. Sally’s husband, at a feast of all their friends, gave 
her a necklace of six-and-thirty opal beads; and on every 
birthday added a bead, until the beads amounted to four- 
score and one. And the beads seemed to act as a charm; 
for St. Sally, wearing the sum of her age about her neck, 
age never appeared in her face. Such, in the olden time, 
was the reward of simplicity and truth. 


SAINT BECKY, 


A very good man was St. Becky’s husband, but with his 
&eart a little too much in his bottle. Port wine—red port 
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wine—was his delight, and his constant cry was a bee’s- 
wing. Now, as he sat tipsy in his arbor, a wasp dropped 
into his glass; and the wasp was swallowed, stinging the 
man inwardly. Doctors crowded, and with much ado the 
man was saved. Now, St. Becky nursed her husband ten- 
derly back to health, and upbraided him not. But she said 
these words: “My dear, take wine, and bless your heart 
with it; but wine in moderation. But never forget that the 
bee’s-wing of to-day becomes the wasp’s sting of to-morrow.” 


SAINT LILY, 


St. Lily was the wife of a poor man, who tried to support 
a family,—and the children were many,—by writing books, 
But in those days it was not as easy fora man to finda 
publisher as to say his Paternoster. Many were the books 
that were written by the husband of St. Lily; but to every 
book St. Lily gave at least two babies. However, blithe as a 
cricket was the spirit that ruled about the hearth of St. Lily. 
And howshe helped her helpmate! Shesmiled sunbeamsinto 
his ink-bottle, and turned his goose-pen into the quill of a 
dove! She made the paper he wrote on as white as her 
name, and as fragrant as her soul. And when folks won- 
dered how St. Lily managed so lightly with fortune’s trou- 
bles, she always answered that she never heeded them, for 
“Troubles were like babies, and only grew the bigger by 
nursing!” 

SAINT FANNY. 


St. Fanny was a notable housewife. Her house was a 
temple of neatness. Kings might have dined upon her 
staircase! Now, her great delight was to provide all things 
comfortable for her husband, a hard-working merchant, 
much abroad, but loving his home. Now, one night he 
returned tired and hungry, and by some mischance there 
was nothing for supper. Shops were shut, and great was 
the grief of St. Fanny. Taking off a bracelet of seed pearl, 
she said, “I'd give this ten times over for a supper for my 
husband.” And every pearl straightway became an oyster; 
and St. Fanny opened, and her husband ate, and lo! in 
every oyster was a pearl as large as a hazel-nut ; and so was 
St. Fanny made rich for life. 
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SAINT JENNY. 


St. Jenny was married to a very poor man; they had 
scarcely bread to keep them; but J enny was of so sweet a 
temper that even want bore a bright face, and J enny always 
smiled. In the worst seasons Jenny would spare crumbs 
for the birds, and sugar for the bees. Now, it so happened 
that an autumn storm rent their cot in twenty places apart ; 
when behold, between the joists, from the basement to the 
roof, there was nothing but honey-comb and honey. A 
little fortune for St. Jenny and her husband in honey. Now, 
some said it was the bees, but more declared it was the 
Sweet temper of St. Jenny that had filled the poor man’s 
house with honey. 

SAINT FLORENCE, OR SAINT NIGHTINGALE. 


St. Florence, by her works, had her lips blessed with coms 
forting, and her hands blessed with healing. And she 
crossed the sea, and built hospitals, and solaced, and res- 
tored. And so long as the mistletoe gathers beneath it 
truthful hearts, and English holly brightens happy eyes, so 
zong will Englishmen, at home or abroad, on land or on the 
wave, so long—in memory of that Eastern Christmas—will 
they cry, “ God bless St. Florence! Bless St. Nightingale!” 


————— 


THE SAUSAGE MAKER’S GHOST.—Tuomas Hoop. 
A LONDON LEGEND, 


Somewhere in Leather Lane— 

I wonder that it was not Mincing, 
And for this reason most convincing, 
That Mr. Brain 

Dealt in those well-minced cartridges of meat 
Some people like to eat— 

Tlowever, all such quibbles overstepping, 

In Leather Lane he lived; and drove a trade 

In porcine sausages, though London made, 

Called “ Epping.” 
Right brisk was the demand, 

Seldom his goods stayed long on hand, 

For out of all adjacent courts and lanes, 
Young Irish ladies and their swains— 
Such soups of girls and broths of boys l= 

Sought his delicious chains, 
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Preferred to all polonies, saveloys, 
And other foreign toys— 
The mere chance passengers 
Who saw his “ sassengers,” 
Of sweetness undeniable, 
So sleek, so mottled, and so “ friable,” 
Btepped in, forgetting every other thought, 
And bought. 


Meanwhile a constant thumping 
Was heard, a sort of subterranean chumping— 
Incessant was the noise ! 
But though he had a foreman and assistant, 
With all the tools consistent, 
(Besides a wife and two fine chopping boys) 
His means were not yet vast enough 
For chopping fast enough 
To meet the call from streets, and lanes, and passages, 
For first-chop“ sassages.” . 


However Mr. Brain 
Was none of those dull ra2n and slow, 
Who, flying bird-like ee @ railway train, 
Sigh for the heavy mails of long ago ; 
He did not set his face ’gainst innovations 
For rapid operations, 
And, therefore, in a kind of waking dream 
Listened to some hot-witer sprite that hinted 
To have his meat chopped, as the Times was printed, 
By steam ! 


Accordingly, in happy hour, 

A bran new engine went to work 
Chopping up pounds on pounds of pork 

With all the energy of two-horse-power, 

And wonderful celerity— 
When lo! when everything to hope responded, 
Whether his head was turned by his prosperity, 
Whether he had some sly intrigue, in verity, 

The man absconded! 


His anxious wife in vain 
Placarded Leather Lane, 
And all the suburbs with descriptive bills, 
Such as are issued when from homes and tills, 
Clerks, dogs, cats, lunatics, and children roam ; 
Besides advertisements in all the journals, 
Or weeklies or diurnals, 
Beginning “ Lerr 1s Home”— 
The sausage-maker, spite of white and black, 
Never came back. 
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Never, alive !—But on the seventh night, 
Just when the yawning grave its dead releases, 
Filling his bedded wife with sore affright 
In walked his grisly sprite, 
In fifty thousand pieces! 
“O Mary!” so it seemed 
In hollow melancholy tone to say, 
Whilst through its airy shape the moonlight glearned 
With scarcely dimmer ray,— 
“O Mary! let your hopes no longer flatter, 
Prepare at once to drink of sorrow’s cu 
It ain’t no use to mince the matter— 
The engine’s chopped me up!” 


OO 


THE FORECLOSURE OF THE MORTGAGE. 
Mrs. E. T. Corserr, 


Walk right in the settin’-room, Deacon ; it’s all in a mud- 
dle, you see, 

But I hadn’t no heart to right it, so I’ve jest let everything be. 

Besides, I’m a-goin’ to-morrer--I calk’late to stari with the 
dawn— 

And the house won’t seem so home-like if it’s all upsot and 
forlorn. 

I sent .ff the children this mornin’: they both on ’em 
begged to stay, 

But I thought *twould be easier, mebbe, if I was alone to-day. 

For this was the very day, Deacon, jest twenty year ago, 

That Caleb and me moved in; so I couldn’t forgit it, you 


know. 
We was so busy and happy !—we’d ben married a month 
before— 
And Caleb would clear the table and brush up the kitchen 
oor. 


He said I was tired, and he’d help me; but, law! that was 
always his way— 

Always handy and helpful) and kind, to the very last day. 

Don’t you remember, Deacon, that winter I broke my arm? 

Why, Caleb skursely left me, not even to ’tend to the farm. 

There night and mornin’ I saw him, a-settin’ so close to my 


ed, ‘ 
And I knew him in spite of the fever that made me so wild 
in my head. q 
He never did nothin’ to grieve me, until he left me behind— 
Yes, I know, there’s no use in talkin’, but somehow it eases 
my mind, 
And he sot such store by you, Deacon, I needn’t tell you now, 
But unless he had your jedgment, he never would buy a cow, 
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Well, our aH) is gone, and the horse, too—poor Caleb was 
fond of Jack, 
And I cried like a fool this mornin’ when I looked at the 
empty rack. 
T hope he’ ll be kindly treated: ’twould worry poor Caleb so 
If them Joneses should whip the cretur—but Is’pose he ain’t 
like to know. 
I’ve ben thinkin’ it over lately, that when Mary sickened 
and died, 
Her father’s sperrit was broken, for she was allus his pride. 
He A val *t never so cheery ; he'd stnile, but the smile wa’n’t 
right, 
And he aes, care for the cattle, though once they’d bey 
is deli 
The neighbors all said he was ailin’, and they tried to hint 
it to 
They talked ‘of a church- -yard cough; but, oh! the blind are 
those who won't see. 
Inever believed he was goin’ till I saw him a-layin’ here 


ead,— 

There, there! don’t be anxious, Deacon; I haven’t no tears 
to shed. 

T’ve tried to keep things together—I’ve ben slavin’ early 
and late— 

But I couldn’t pay the int’rest, nor git the farm-work 
straight. 

So of course I’ve gone behindhand, and if the farm should sell 

For enough to pay the mortgage, Is *pose ‘twill be doin’ well. 

I’ve prayed ag’inst all hard feelin’ s, and to walk as a Chris- 
tian ought, 

But it’s hard to see Caleb’s children turned out of the place 
he bought ; 

And weadis that text in the Bible, ’bout widows and or- 
phans, you know, 

T can’t think the folks will prosper who are willin’ to see 


us go. 
But there! I’m a-keepin’ you, Deacon, and it’s nigh your 
time for tea. 
fs pee I come over?” No, thank you; I feel better alone, 


ou see. 

Besisies, I couldn’t eat nothin’; whenever I’ve tried it to-da 

There’ Ss somethin’ nerh that chokes me. I’m narvyous, 
s’pose you'll sa 

“T’ve worked too hard ?”? No, I haven’t. Why, it’s work that 
keeps me stron 

{fI sot here thinkin’, I’m sartain my heart would break 
before long. 

Not that I care about livin’. I’d ruther be laid away 

In the place I’ve marked beside Caleb, to rest till the iedg- 
ment day. 
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But there’s the children to think of—that makes my dooty 


clear, 
And I'll try to foller it, Deacon, though I’m tired of this 
earthly speer. 
Good-by, then, Ishan’t forgit you, nor all the kindness 
you’ve showed; 
*T will help to cheer me to-morrer, as I go on my fonely road, 
For— What are yousayin’, Deacon? I needn’t—I need’nt go? 
You’ve bought the mortgage, and I can stay? Stop! say it 
over slow.— 
Jest wait now—jest wait a minute—I’ll take it in bime-by 
That I can stay. Why, Deacon, I don’t know what makes 
me cry! 
I haven’t no words to thank you. Ef Caleb was only here, 
He’d sech a head for speakin’, he’d make my feelin’s clear. 
There’s a picter in our old Bible of an angel from the 


skies 

And though he hasn’t no great-coat, and no spectacles on 
his eyes, 

He looks jest like you, Deacon, with your smile so good and 


trew, 

And whenever I see that picter, ’twill make me think of 
you. 

The children will be so happy! Why, Debby will most go 


wild; 

She aie so much at leavin’ her garding behind, poor 
child! 

And, law! I’m as glad as Debby, ef only for jest one thing— 

Now I can tend the posies I planted there last spring 

On Caleb’s grave: he loved the flowers, and it seems as ef 
he’ll know 

i a-bloomin’ all around him while he’s sleepin’ there 

elow. 


LAUGHTER. 


Laughter! ’tis the poor man’s plaster, 
Covering up each sad disasten. 
Laughing, he forgets his troubles, 
Which, though real, seem but bubbles. 
Laughter! ’tis a seal of nature 
Stamped upon the human creature, 
Laughter, whether loud or mute, 
Tells the human kind from brute. 
Laughter! ’tis Hope’s living voice 
Bidding us to make our choice, 

And to cull from thorny bowers, 
Leaving thorns and taking flowers, 
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IN THE STREET OF BY-AND-BY.—Mzps. Appy. 


“By the street of ‘By-and-By’ one arrives at the house of ‘ Never.’ ” 
OLp Sarina, 


Oh! shun the spot, my youthful friends, I urge you to beware; 
Beguiling is the pleasant way, and softly breathes the air; 
Yet none have ever passed to scenes ennobling, great and 


1g 
Who once began to linger in the street of By-and-by. 


How varied are the images arising to my sight 

Of those who wished to shun the wrong, who loved and 
prized the right, 

Yet from the silken bonds of sloth, they vainly strove to fly, 

Which held them gently prisoned in the street of By-and-by, 


A ge aspired to climb the height of Learning’s lofty hill; 

What dimmed his bright intelligence—what quelled his 
earnest will? 

Why did the object of his quest still mock his wistful eye? 

Too long, alas! he tarried in the street of By-and-by. 


“My projects thrive,” the merchant said ; “ when doubled is 
my store, 

How freely shall my ready gold be showered among the 
poor!’ 

Vast grew his wealth, yet strove he not the mourner’s tear 
to dry ; 

He never journeyed onward from the street of By-and-by. 


“Forgive thy erring brother, he hath wept and suffered 
long,” 

I said to one, who answered—“ He hath done me grievous 
wrong; ; 

Yet will ges my brother, and forgive him, ere I die ;—” 

Alas! Death shortly found him in the street of By-and-by! 


The wearied worldling muses unon lost and wasted days, 

Resolved to turn hereafter from the error of his ways, 

To lift his groveling thoughts from earth, and fix them om 
the sky; 

Why does he linger fondly in the street of By-and-by? 


Then shun the spot, my youthful friends; work on, while 
yet you may; 
Let not old age o’ertake you as you slothfully pelay. ’ 
Lest you should gaze around you, and discover with a sigh, 
You have reached the house of “ Never” by the street of 
By-and-by. 
cocco* 
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AUNT JEMIMA’S COURTSHIP. 


Waal, girls—if you must know—reckon I must tell ye, 
Waal, ‘twas in the winter time, and father and I were sitting 
alone in the kitchen. We wur sitting thar sort o’ quiet like, 
when father sez, sez he to me, “Jemima!” And I sez, sez I, 
“What, sir?” And he sez, sez he, “ Wa’n’t that a rap at the 
door?” and I sez, sez I, “No, sir.” Bimeby, father sez to 
me again, sez he, “Jemima!” And Isez, sez I, “ What sir?” 
and he sez, sez he, “Are you sure?” and I sez, sez I, “ No, sir.” 
So I went to the door, and opened it, and sure enough there 
stood—a man. Waal, he came in and sat down by father, 
and father and he talked about almost everything you could 
think of; they talked about the farm, they talked about the 
crops, and they talked about politics, and they talked about 
all other ticks. 

Bimeby father, father sez to me, sez he, “Jemima!” And 
I sez, sez I, “ What, sir?” And he sez, “Can’t we have some 
cider?” And I sez, sez I,“I suppose so.” So I went down 
in the cellar and brought up a pitcher of cider, and I handed 
some cider to father, and then I handed some to the man; 
and father he drinks, and the man he drinks, and father he 
drinks, the man he drinks till they drink it all up. After 
awhile father sez to me, sez he, “Jemima!” And I sez, sez 
I, “ What, sir?” And he sez, sez he, “ Ain’t it most time for 
me to be thinking about going to bed?” And I sez, sez I, 
“Indeed, you are the best judge of that yourself, sir,” 
“ Waal,” he sez, sez he, “Jemima, bring me my dressing- 
gown and slippers.” And he put them on and arter awhile 
he went to bed. 

And there sat that man; and bimeby he began a-hitch- 
ing his chair up toward mine—oh my! I was all in a flutter. 
And then he sez, sez he, “ Jemima?” And I sez, sez I, “What, 
sir?” And he sez, sez he, “ Will youhave me?’ And I sez, 
sez I, “No, sir!” for I was most scared to death. Waal, 
there we sat, and arter awhile, will ye believe me, he began 
backing his chair closer and closer to mine, and sez he, 
“Jemima?” And I sez, sez I, “ What, sir?’ And he sez, sez 
he, “ Will ye have me?” And I sez, sez I, “No, sir!” Waal, 
by this time he had his arm around my waist, and I hadn’t 
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the heart to take it away ’cause the tears was a-rollin’ down 
his cheeks, and he sez, sez he, “Jemima?” And I sez, sez I, 
“What, sir?” And he sez, sez he, “For the third and last 
time, I shan’t ask ye agin, will ye have me?” And I sez, sez 
I, “ Yes, sir,’—fur I didn’t know what else to say. 


THE CHARGE BY THE FORD.—Tuomas Dunn EnauisH. 


Eighty and nine with their captain, 
Rode on the enemy’s track, 

Rode in the gray of the morning— 
Nine of the ninety came back. 


Slow rose the mist from the river, 
Lighter each moment the way; 

Careless and tearless and fearless 
Galloped they on to the fray. 


Singing in tune, how the scabbards 
Loud on the stirrup-irons rang, 
Clinked as the men rose in saddle, 
Fell, as they sank, with a clang. 


What is it moves by the river, 
Jaded, and weary, and weak ? 
Gray-backs—a cross on their banner— 
Yonder the foe whom they seek. 


Silence! They see not, they hear not, 
Tarrying there by the marge: 

Forward! Draw sabre! Trot! Gallop? 
Charge! like a hurricane, charge! 


Ah! ’twas a man-trap infernal— 
Fire like the deep pit of hell! 

Volley on volley to meet them, 
Mixed with the gray rebel’s yell. 


Ninety had ridden to battle, 
Tracing the enemy’s track— 

Ninety had ridden to battle ; 
Nine of the ninety came back. 


Honor the name of the ninety; 
Honor the heroes who came 

Scathless from five hundred muskets, 
Safe from the lead-bearing flame. 


Eighty and one of the troopers 
ie on the field of the slain— 

Lie on the red field of honor— 
Honor the nine. who remain ! 
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Cold are the dead there, and gory, 

There where their life-blood was spilt ; 
Back come the living, each sabre 

Red from the point to the hilt. 


Up with three cheers and a tiger! 
Let the flags wave as they come! 
Give them the blare of the trumpet! 
Give them the roll of the drum! 


A NOCTURNAL SKETCH.—-Tuomas Hoop. 


Even is come; and from the dark park, hark! 
The signal of the setting sun,—one gun! 

And six is sounding from the chime, prime time 
Yo go and see the Drury-Lane Dane slain, 

Or hear Othello’s jealous doubt spout out; 

Or Macbeth raving at that shade-made blade, 
Denying to his frantic clutch much touch; 

Or else to see Ducrow with wide stride, ride 
Four horses, as no other man can span ; 

Or in the small Olympic pit sit, split 
Laughing at Liston, while you quiz his phiz. 


Anon night comes, and with her wings brings things 
Such as, with his poetic tongue Young sung ; 

The gas up-blazes with its bright white light ; 

And paralytic watchmen prowl, howl, growl 

About the streets and take up Pall-Mall Sal, 

Who, hasting to her nightly jobs, robs fobs. 

Now thieves, to enter for your cash, smash, crash, 
ast drowsy Charley in a deep sleep, creep,— 

But frightened by policeman B. 3, flee— 

And while they’re going, whisper low, “ No go!” 


Now puss, while folks are in their beds, treads leads, 
And sleepers waking, grumble, “ Drat that cat !” 
Who in the gutter caterwauls, squalls, mauls 

Some feline foe, and screams in shrill ill-will. 


Wow Bulls of Bashan, of a prize size, rise 

In childish dreams, and with a roar, gore poor 

Georgy, or Charley, or Billy, willy-nilly ; 

But nurse-maid, in a nightmare rest, chest-pressed, 
Dreameth of one of her old flames, James Games, 

znd that she hears—what faith is man’s!—Ann’s baans 
And his, from Rey. Mr. Rice,—twice, thrice ; 

White ridbons flourish,—and a stout shout out, 

That upward goes, shows Rose knows those beaux’ woes! 
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THE MEN TO MAKE A STATE.—Gerorce W. Doane. 


The men to make a state must be intelligent men. I do 
not mean that they must know that two and two make four; 
or, that six per cent.a year is half per cent.a month. I 
take a wider and a higher range. I limit myself to no mere 
utilitarian intelligence. This has its place. And this will 
come almost unsought. The contact of the rough and rug- 
ged world will force men to it in self-defence. The lust of 
worldly gain will drag men to it for self-aggrandizement. 
But men so made will never make astate. The intelli- 
gence which that demands, will take a wider and a higher 
range. Its study will be man. It will make history its 
chief experience. It will read hearts. It will know men, 
It will first know itself. What else can govern men? Who 
else can know the men to govern men? The right of suf- 
frage is a fearful thing. It calls for wisdom, and discretion, and 
intelligence, of no ordinary standard. It takes in, at every 
exercise, the interests of all the nation. Its results reach 
forward through time into eternity. Its discharge must be 
accounted for among the dread responsibilities of the great 
day of judgment. Who will go to it blindly? Who will go 
to it passionately? Who will go to it,as a sycophant, a 
tool,a slave? How many do! These are not the men to 
make a state. 

The men to make a state must be honest men. Ido not 
mean men that would never steal. I do not mean men that 
would scorn to cheat in making change. I mean men with 
a single face. I mean men with a single eye. I mean men 
with a single tongue. I mean men that consider always 
what is right ; and do it at whatever cost. I mean men who 
can dine, like Andrew Marvel, on a neck of mutton; and 
whom, therefore, no king on earth can buy. Men that are 
in the market for the highest bidder; men that make poli- 
tics their trade, and look to office for a living; men that 
will crawl where they cannot climb ;—these are not the men 
to make a state. 

The men to make a state must be brave men. I do not 
mean the men that pick a quarrel. I do not mean the men 
that carry dirks. Ido not mean the men -that call them- 
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selves hard names—as Bouncers, Killers,and thelike. I mean 
the men that walk with open face and unprotected breast. 
I mean the menthat do, but do nottalk. Imean the men that 
dare to stand alone. I mean the men that are to-day where 
they were yesterday, and will be there to-morrow. [I mean 
the men that can stand still and take the storm. I mean 
the men that are afraid to kill, but not afraid to die. The 
man that calls hard names, and uses threats; the man that 
stabs, in secret, with his tongue, or with his pen; the man 
that moves a mob to deeds of violence and self-destruction ; 
the man that freely offers his last drop of blood, but never 
sheds the first ;—these are not the men to make a state. 

The men to make a state must be religious men. States 
are from God. States are dependent upon God. States are 
accountable to God. To leave God out of states, is to be 
atheists. I do not mean that men must cant. I do not mean 
that men must wear long faces. I do not mean that men 
must talk of conscience, while they take your spoons. One 
has shrewdly called hypocrisy the tribute which vice pays 
to virtue. These masks and vizors, in like manner, are the 
forced concession which a moral nature makes to him 
whom, at the same time, it dishonors. I speak of men who 
feeland ownaGod. I speak of men who feel and own 
their sins. I speak of men who think the cross no shame. 
I speak of men who have it in their hearts as well as on 
their brows. The men that own no future, the men that 
trample on the Bible, the men that never pray, are not the 
men to make a state. 

The men to make a state are made by faith. A man 
that has no faith, is so much flesh. His heart, a muscle; 
nothing more. He has no past, for reverence; no future, 
for reliance. He lives,so does a clam. Both die. Such 
men can never make a state. There must be faith, which 
furnishes the: fulcrum Archimedes could not find, for the 
long lever that should move the world. There must be 
faith to look through clouds and storms up to the sun that 
shines as cheerily on high as on creation’s morn. There 
must be faith that can lay hold on heaven, and let the earth 
swing from beneath. it, if God will; There must be faith 
that can afford to sink the present in the future; and let 
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time go, in its strong grasp upon eternity. This is the way 
that men are made, to make a state. 

The men to make a state are made by self-denial. The 
willow dallies with the water, and is fanned forever by its 
coolest breeze, and draws its waves up in continual pulses 
of refreshment and delight ; and is a willow, afterall. An 
acorn has been loosened, some autumnal morning, by a 
squirrel’s foot. It finds a nest in some rude cleft of an old 
granite rock, where there is scarcely earth to coverit. It 
knows no shelter, and it feels no shade. It squares itself 
against the storms. It shoulders through the blast. It asks 
no favor,and gives none. It grapples with the rock. It 
crowds up toward the sun. It is an oak. It has been 
seventy years an oak, It will be an oak for seven times 
seventy years; unless you need a man-of-war to thunder at 
the foe that shows a flag upon the shore, where freemen 
dwell; and then you take no willow in its daintiness and 
gracefulness; but that old, hardy, storm-stayed and storm- 
strengthened oak. So are the men made that will make a 
state. 

The men to make a state are themselves made by obedi- 
ence. Obedience is the health of human hearts ; obedience 
to God; obedience to father and to mother, who are, to 
children, in the place of God; obedience to teachers and to 
masters, who arein the place of father and of mother ; obedi- 
ence to spiritual pastors, who are God’s ministers; and to 
the powers that be, which are ordained of God. Obedience 
is but self-government in action; and he can never govern 
men who does not govern first himself. Only such men can 
make a state. 


A COUNTRY COURTSHIP.—Francis O’Connor. 


It was a night in harvest time; | 
The full, clear moon was gleamin’ 
With light that leads a fellow straight 
To where bright eyes are beamin’ ; 
And earth and air were bathed all round 
In just such milky splendor 
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As soaks a fellow through and through, 
And makes him soft and tender. 
You'll see young lovers on such nights, 
Paired like the lights and shadows, 
And hear low voices on the paths 
That lead across the meadows. 


The hands had both gone up to bed, 

Tired out with all day sweepin’ 

Their cradles through the heavy grain, 
And you could hear them sleepin’; 

But somehow Cousin Jake hung round 
As restless as a swaller, 

Till I slunk by to leave him free 

And watch a chance to foller, 

Then off he struck across the fields 
To see the parson’s darter— 

He thought he scooted mighty sly, 
But J was right straight arter. 

Well, now, you’d ought to seen him go, 
Down by the old stone-quarry, 

And out through Jones’s pasture, like 

A Shanghai in a hurry! 


At last I saw the parson’s house 
A-peepin’ through the maples, 

While dark behind the orchard lay, 
All loaded down with apples. 

There wa’n’t a light about the place, 

Save one in the back kitchen, 

And by it sat the parson’s wife, 

A-stitchin’ and a-stitchin’. 

Jake he stole round into the yard, 

All this here time supposin’ 

That I was safe at home at dad’s, 
And snug in bed a-snoozin’ ; 

I crawled along close by the fence, 
And through the rails kept peekin’, 

While he went dodgin’ round the barn, 
And through the garden sneakin’; 

You see the parson drove his folks 
With a patent pious snaffle, 

And was the sort of parent 
That a feller’s got to baffle. 


Just then Jake whistled low and clear, 
And then a little louder: 

Thinks I, “If you wake up the dog, 
He'll chaw you into chowder!” 

I knew he was a surly brute; 

One night he bit our Barney, 
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Who come to tip the hired girl 
A little Irish blarney ; 
Another time when Gridley’s steer 
Broke in the parson’s clover, 
He jumped and ketched him by the nose 
And keeled him right square over, 
I heard a growl so awful deep, 
[ knowed at once ’twas Towser’s, 
And waited just to see him rush 
And grab Jake by the trousers ; 
But no such thing: he wagged his tail 
When Jake said, “ Poor old fellow,” 
And clapped him on his shaggy back, 
All striped with black and yellow. 
He nosed around a little while, 
Pronounced the guest all right, 
And just a kind o’ doggedly 
Wished him a pleasant night. 
I watched Jake all this time, and saw 
His eyeballs both a-glistenin’, 
And by the way his ears stuck up 
I knew he was a-listenin’. 
At last I heard the shed-door creak 
Upon its rusty hinges, 
And saw two little bright eyes peek 
From out their silken fringes— 
I heard him snicker as he took 
Her little hand in his’n; 
She tried to draw it out, but no— 
Seemed ’s though ’twas in State’s-pris’n, 
The moonlight was a-streamin’ down 
Too bright for Libbie’s blushes, 
And so they turned and took the seat 
Beside the lilac-bushes ; 
Where sitting safely in the shade, 
Among the moon-paled roses, 
They got their heads so mighty close 
I thought they’d bunk their noses; 
And there they whispered for awhile, 
As soft as kittens purrin’ : 
Thinks I, “It’s just about the time 
For me to be a-stirrin’.” 
I stepped right back among the corn, 
at got a rousin’ game 
All rosy ripe, but soft in spots: 
“By gum !” says I, “that’s bunkin! 
You’ if never keep for cattle-feed 
Nor makin’ pies; but gosh! 
Althongh you’re spoiled for punkin, 
You’re exactly right for squash !” 
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I crept just as I’ve seen our cat 
A-huntin’ of a squirrel, 

Until I come to where he sat 
A-talkin’ to his girl. 


He had his head a-kind o’ down, 
A-sayin’ suthin’ tender: 

I saw there wa’n’t no time to lose— 
Now was the time to send her! 

I heaved her up, and let her zip, 
Right square atween his shoulders: 

The way that punkin smashed and flew 
Would terrify beholders! 


T guess he thought ’twas his own head 
That fell around him shattered, 

And that ’twas surely his own brains 
By which he was bespattered— 

(A very natural mistake. 
Both heads were of one color, 

If anything the punkin’s was 
A leetle mite the duller)— 

And though Jake always went well-dressed, 
And wa’n’t by no means needy, 

I never saw one in my life 
Look so confounded seedy ! 

Jemima! what a yell he let! 
And then he made a bound, 

And cleared that ’ere old seven-rail fence, 
While Lib she screamed and swound! 


Great Cesar! what a fearful mess 
I’d made on’t with my larkin’! 

I thought I heard the side-door slam, 
The dog began a-barkin’. 

I knew if ketched in such a scrape, 
Vd look almighty silly ; 

But Lib—I couldn’t leave her there, 
Stretched like a wilted lily! 

So down I bent, more scared than Jake, 
A-thinkin’ every minit 

That such a fuss would rouse the house 
With every critter in it. 

And.there she lay as still as death, 
Her face all set and white ; 

I raised her in my arms—and gosh! 
My heart did beat with fright ; 

It made me tremble just to see 

Her look as pale as starlight, 
And find her forehead and her lips 

As cold. too; as that far light. 
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But soon I noticed, as I watched, 
Her color grow less pallid, 

As one by one, back to their homes, 
Her scattered senses rallied— 

And then-—you’d ought to seen her blush, 
And stare in blank surprise, 

At seein’ me, instead of Jake, 
On openin’ her eyes! 

Till, all at once, she tried to rise, 
And bu’sted out a-cryin’, 

And then I felt most awful mean, 
That ’ere there’s no denyin’. 

And “ Lib,” says I, still holdin’ her, 
“You’re dreadful mad, I know; 

Now, do forgive me, won’t you, come?” 
She sobbed out, “ Let me go!” 

I said she must forgive me first, 
My arm around her tightened— 

She didn’t struggle very hard, 
She was so weak and frightened. 

And then I told her how, for fun, 
Y’d watched and followed Jake up, 

And lammed him with the punkin just 
To see him kind o’ wake up; 

And when I pictured how he jumped 
And bellowed like a calf, 

And how the punkin smashed and flew, 
You’d ought to seen her laugh! 


Now, though I ain’t by no means soft, 
I didn’t know how tryin’ 

*Twould be to have Lib in my arms, 
A-laughin’ and a-cryin’; 

And though I felt ’twas rather rough, 
The way she chanced to come there, 

I fairly longed to hold her clasped 
Until she’d grown to home there. 


Sometimes, mayhap, afore that night, 
At singin’-school or meetin’, 

Vd dreamed of more ’twixt her and me 
Than cold and distant greetin’ ; 

And now I wished her all my own, 
The precious little beauty ; 

But she grew shy, and I released 
My rudibly captured booty. 


I didn’t hurry home that night, 
I’d caught the self-same fever 

T tried to cure in Cousin Jake, 
Before I turned to leave her. 


ey 
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DEATH’S CHOICE.—Grorcs Hatsr. 


As Death was journeying through the land, 

The ruthless sickle in his hand, 
He reached a cottage door; 

Beneath the porch a graybeard sat, 

Now looking this way and now that, 
Life-weary, weak, and sore. 

He seemed awaiting, day by day, 

Until that form in dread array 

Should come and summon him away— 
Away for evermore. 


Beneath the porch, beyond the shade, 
Sported a winsome little maid 
From early dawn to eve; 
Her rounded limbs bespoke the wealth 
And rich inheritance of health 
Testators cannot leave. 
The lustre beaming in her eye, 
The ringing laugh, the joyous cry, 
Betrayed her all unused to sigh, 
To suffer, or to grieve. 


Beneath the porch, in pensive mood, 

The old man’s son, her father stood, 
In weariness and care. 

Life’s fair illusions, one by one, 

Without a trace had come and gone, 
Like vapors in the air; 

The hope that sunned him yesterday, 

This morn had faded quite away, 

Changed to a night of dark dismay, 
Of sorrow and despair. 


Death scanned the group. “ Behold, forsooth, 
Old age, and middle life, and youth; 
* I know not whom to call! 
Decay hath marked this man of years, 
But lo, his son is bowed with cares, 
And bound in sorrow’s thrall. 
Doubtless they both in hope await 
The tardy messenger of Fate, 
And long to meet me at the gate, 
The welcome guest of all!” 


The sable jester then drew near, 
And whispered in the old man’s ear, 
“Friend, I’m thy guest to-day; 
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Ym come to ease thee of thy load, 
Poor pilgrim on life’s weary road, 
Forever and for aye. 
Nay, shrink not, graybeard! Wouldst thou fly? 
Why tremble thus, and wherefore cry 
For mercy? I, and only I, 
Can bear thy pains away.” 


The dotard shrieked, “O, spare me; stay 
Thy hand! I cannot die to-day ; 
I crave a short reprieve. 
I feel my youth return again, 
And fled are weariness and pain; 
I never more shall grieve.” 
“Thy fourscore years?” “Are all too few 
For work I have on earth to do. 
Spare yet awhile. Thy quest pursue, 
O death, elsewhere, and leave !” 


Death passed, and whispered to the son: 
“ Where I abide regrets are none; 
Come, mourner, quit the stage.” 
“Avaunt thee, monster! Many a curse 
I heap on life, but death is worse ; 
I dare not turn the page !” 
“Thou longest for death.” “I did, but life 
Grows sweeter with the mortal strife ; 
Tll live.” “Aibeit with sorrow rife?” 
“Yea, to decrepit age.” 


Death beckoned to the child. She sped 
With light, unhesitating tread, 
And met the solemn guest: 
“What art thou?” “Death.” “And what is death ?” 
“A calm surrender of the breath.” 
“And then?” “Eternal rest. 
Say, wilt thou die?” “I’ve heard and read 
The holy book, wherein ’tis said 
My soul will live when I am dead, 
And be forever blest.” 


“Then die, sweet cherub.” And the dart 
Was ready for the guileless heart, 
While uttering the decree. 
“One moment spare! I could not rest 
Till I have said my prayer, and prest 
God’s earth with bended knee.” 
Her simple vesper sung, the child 
All new to life and undefiled, 
Surrendered her to Death, and smiled, 
Her spotless spirit free. 
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Death winged the spirit on its way 
To sunny realms beyond decay, 

And turned him from the scene, 
“Live longer, fools! and day by day 
Die as your treasures pass away, 

And blessings that have been, 
Wisdom of ripest age, O, fie! 

And manhood’s reason, ’tis a lie; 
Children alone know how to die 
Unflinching and serene. 


Fair soul, to heaven! beyond the reach 
Of such a lesson these would teach 

Of folly and of sin. 
In vain may they with aching eyes 
Search for the gates of Paradise, 

Where thou dost enter in. 
For thee the gain ; for them the gleams 
And glamour of life’s idle schemes, 
Hopes unattainable, and dreams 

Of joys they cannot win.” 


FEED MY SHEEP. 


Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more tha 
these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. HB 
saith unto him, Feed my lambs.—John xxi: 15. 

With its earnest spirit searching, 
Came the query and command, 

As risen Lord and swarthy fisher 
Walked the Galilean strand. 


Still along its pebbled margin 
Bippne: wavelets plash and play; 

And the thrice repeated lesson 

Echoes on our hearts to-day. 


Still the unfed flocks are ranging 
Over mountains bleak and bare, 

Still the wandering lambs are bleating 
Sadly for the Shepherd’s care. 


Shall we boast of heart devotion, 
Tell of ontward-reaching love, 

While our faithless fingers never 
Point them to the fold above? 


Pharisaical profession 
Naught avails us, if we bear 
In our hand no cup of blessing, 
Qn our lip no word of cheer. 
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Not with thunder peals of Sinai, 
Not on graven plates of stone, 

Not with sign of seer and prophet 
Comes the law of Bethlehem’s son. 


Like the voice on Horeb’s mountain, 
Heaven-uttered, clear and deep, 

In the spirit’s hush and stillness 
Falls his bidding, “ Feed my sheep,” 


Rich the store his bounty gives thee, 
And the lambs are seeking food ; 
Hand thou forth, nor doubt its fitness 

Is not what he blesses good? 


Straight before the great All-Shepherd 
Bring the wanderer in his need; 

Seek not first to build about him 
Rigid palisades of creed. 


Doubt him not because he walketh 
Paths thy feet have never trod, 

Lend thine hand! Your paths converging, 
Both may lead to heaven and God. 


So we love him, little matter 
How our poor distinctions run. 
In the limitless hereafter, 
One the fold, the Shepherd ona, 


THE PARSON’S SOCIABLE, 


They carried the ag to the parson’s house 
And scattered the floor with crumbs, 

And marked the leaves of his choicest books 
With the prints of their greasy thumbs. 


The pict his dishes high and thick 
With a lot of unhealthful cake, 

While they gobbled the buttered toast and rolls 
Which the parson’s wife did make. 


They hung around Clytie’s classic neck 
Their apple-parings, for sport, 

And every one laughed when a clumsy lout 
Spilt his tea in the piano-forte. 


Next day the parson went down on his knees 
With his wife—but not to pray: 

Oh no ; ’twas to scrape the grease and dirt 
From the carpet and stairs away ! ~. 
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A TWILIGHT IDYL—R. J. Burperrs. 


On a summer evening, Mr. Ellis Henderson, one of our 
best young men, went out walking with two of the sweetest 
girls in town. They were nice girls—beautiful, accom- 
plished and modest. And Mr. Henderson was a nice young 
man,too. He wore that evening a little straw hat with a 
navy blue band, a cutaway coat, a pair of light, white panta- 
loons, a white vest, a button-hole bouquet, and fifteen cents. 
The evening was very warm,and as they walked, these 
young people talked about the base-ball match, the weather, 
and sunstrokes. By and by one of the young ladies gave a 
delicate little shriek. 

“OO-00! What a funny sign!” 

“Where? Where? Which one, Elfrida?” asked the other 
young lady eagerly. 

“Ha—yes,” said Mr. Henderson, in troubled tones, look- 
ing gently but resolutely at the wrong side of the street. 

“There,” exclaimed Elfrida, artlessly pointing as she spoke. 
“How funny it is spelled; see, Ethel.” 

“Why,” said Ethel, “it is spelled correctly. Isn’t it, Mr. 
Henderson?” 

“Hy—why—aw—why, yes, yes, to be sure,” said Mr. 
Henderson very luckily, staring as hard as he could at the 
window full of house-plants. 

“Why, Mr. Henderson,” said Elfrida, in tones of amaze- 
ment, how can you say so. Just see, ‘i-c-e, ice, c-r double e- 
m, cream,’ that’s not the way to spell cream.” 

“Oh, Elfrida,” cried her companion, “you must be near- 
sighted. That isn’t ane,it isana. Isn’t it Mr. Henderson ?” 

And Mr. Henderson, who was praying harder than he 
ever prayed before that an earthquake might come along and’ 
swallow up either himself or all the ice-cream saloons in the 
United States, he didn’t much care which, looked up at the 
chimney of the house and said: 

“That? Oh, yes, yes; of course, why certainly. How very 
much cooler it has grown within the past few minutes ;” the 
young man suddenly added, with a kind of inspiration, 
“surely that cool wave the signal service dispatches an- 
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nounced as having entered this country from Manitoba, must 
be nearing us once more.” 

And he took out his handkerchief and swabbed a face that 
looked as though it had never heard of a cool wave nor even 
looked into the face of aman who had heard of one. He 
knew when he talked of its being cooler, that his face would 
scorch an iceberg brown in ten minutes, 

By this time they turned the corner and the appalling 


sign was out of sight. Mr. Henderson breathed like a free 
man. 

“TI always like to stroll along this street in the evening,” 
said Ethel. “It’s so lovely. My! just look at the crowd of 
people going in at that door. What is going on there, Mr. 
Henderson ?” 

Mr. Henderson looked across to the other side of the 
street, as usual, and said; “Oh, yes; that was Raab & Bros’ 
clothing house.” 

“Why, no, Mr. Henderson,” exclaimed Elfrida, “that’s an 
ice-cream saloon.” 

Ethel laughed merrily. “Do you know,” she said, “I 
wondered what so many young ladies could want in a gen- 
ileman’s clothing house.” 

Mr. Henderson said, “Ha, ha! to be sure.” And oh, the 
feeble, ghastly tincture of mirth there was in his nervous “ ha, 


12.” It sounded as though a boy with the earache should essay 
0 laugh. 


“Is it true, Mr. Henderson,” asked Ethel, “that soda foun- 
ains sometimes explode ?” 

Mr. Henderson, gasping for breath, eagerly assured her 
hat they did, very frequently, and that in every instance, 
hey scattered death and destruction around. In many of 
he Eastern cities, he said, they had been abolished by law, 
ind the same thing should be done here. In New York, 
he young man went on, all the soda fountains had been re- 
hoved far outside the city limits and were located far in 
onely meadows side by side with powder houses. 

“Tam not afraid of them,” said the daring Ethel, “I don’t 
lieve they are a bit dangerous,” 

“Nor I,” echoed Elfrida, “I would not be afraid to walk 
Pp to one and stand by it all day. Why are you so afraid 
f them, Mr. Henderson ?” ‘ 

DDDDD 
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Mr. Henderson gnashed his teeth and secretly pulled oy 
a great sheaf of hair from his head in a nervous agony. Then 
he said that he once had a fair, sweet young sister blown to 
pieces by one of those terrible engines of destruction while she 
was drinking at it, and he had never since been able to 
look upon a soda fountain without growing faint. 

“ How sad,” said both the young ladies, and then Ethel 
asked: 

“How do they make soda water, Mr. Henderson?” 

And while the young man was getting ready to recite a 
recipe composed mainly of dirt and poison, Ethel read 
aloud four ice-cream signs,and read on a transparency, 
“ Lemon-ices, cooling, refreshing and healthful,” and Elfrida 
read, “ Ladies’ and gentlemen’s ice-cream parlors,” twice, 
and Ethel looked in the door and said, “Oh, don’t they look 
nice and cool in there? How comfortable and happy they 
do look!” And then Elfrida said, “Yes, indeed. It makes 
the dusty street and scorching sidewalk seem like an oven, 
just to look at them even,” and then young Mr. Henderson, 
who for the last ten minutes had been clawing at his hair, 
and tearing off his necktie and collar, and pawing the air, 
shouted in tones of wild frenzy: 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes! Come in; come in and gorge your. 
selves. Everybody come in and feed up a whole week’: 
salary in fifteen minutes. Set’em up! Sody, ice-cream, cake 
strawberry cobbler, lemon-ice, and sherbet. Set ’em up 
It’s one for me. Oh, yes,I can stand it. Ha, ha,ha! Law 
John Jacob Vanderbilt in disguise. Oh, yes; it don’t cos’ 
anything to take an evening walk! Put out your frozer 
pudding! Ha, ha, ha.” 

They carried the young man to his humble boarding house 
and put him to bed, and sent for his physician. He is no 
entirely out of danger, but will probably recover, with care 
and good nursing. The physician does not know exactl 
what ails him, but thinks it must be hydrophobia, as thi 
sight of a piece of ice throws the patient into the wildes 


and most furious paroxysms. 
—Burlington Hawkeye. 
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MY DAUGHTER JANE*—Sarau L. FLowxns, 


I came to town the other day 
To see my daughter Jane; 
She lives a hundred miles away 

And so I took the train. 


I’ve often thought I'd like to come, 
But ’twas too far to drive, 

And John was kinder fearfulsome 
I wouldn’t get home alive. 


For he came here one time to see 
How Jane was getting "long, 

And he was sick as sick could be— 
He’s never very strong. 


He stopped half way for change of cars 
And staggered back, and sunk 

Against a post, and oh, my stars— 
The people said “he’s drunk!” 


Just think of that, my own dear John 
Accused of being tight-—— 

I bet there wasn’t a man along 
As good by plaguey sight. 


But I'll go back and start again, 
Just where I took the train; 

I didn’t mean Join should come in 
To what I am a sayin’. 


But then you know more’n forty years 
We’ve jogged on together, A 

Through thick and thin, through smiles and tears, 
We've stuck right by each other. 


I wonder what on earth he’ll do 
While I am here to Jane’s— 

It’s bad enough with just us two— 
And then suppose it rains. 


I wonder if he’ll think to catch 
Some water in a tub,— 

And keep the goslins out the ditch 
That he has lately dug. 


Jane isn’t like she used to be, 
She tries to keep up style; 

And that you know, ’twixt you and me, 
Just costs a little pile. 


eT 
"The effect of this piece will be greatly increased if recited in costume. 
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She’s awful glad whene’er she can, 
If father sells a calf, 

To coax around the poor old man 
Until he gives her half. 


I brought her fifty dollars now, 
To pay her doctor’s bill— 

We got for selling our best cow— 
She wrote so pitiful. 


But when I come and seen her dressed 


For common every day, 
Better than what I do for best, 
I thought it didn’t pay 


For us to work so mighty hard, 

Way back on the old farm ; 

Then sell our stock and eggs and lard 
To help the girl along. 


If she’d just work like I have done, 
Nigh on to fifty years, 

And teach her daughter and her son 
More sense, it kinder ’pears 


To me, she’d be more like our Jane 
When she first left the farm, 
And I might want to come again, 
And sort of feel at home. 


But now she shows so very plain 
That she’s ashamed of me, 

I’m going home on the next train 
My dear old John to see. 


We'll still jog on a few more years, 
Working as hard as ever,— 

Then Jane will come and shed some tears, 
And we shall rest forever. 


THEY ARE ALWAYS AT THE GATE, 


They are always at the gate, 
Are the poor, 

And at early morn and late 

Come these beings, desolate, 
Seeking more. 

Freely as God gives to you 
Give the poor! 

Trust him for he shall restore 

All you give to them and more; 

Never, never close the door 
To the poor. 
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ZEPH HIGGINS’ CONFESSION.—Harriet Breecuer STowe. 


AN EXTRACT FROM “ POGANUC PEOPLE.” 


Zeph Figgins, a prominent character in this highly interesting work, was 
quarrelsome, exacting, and stubborn to such a degree that he was repulsive to 
the village people. His first real trouble came in the death of his loving, ja- 
tient wife—whose last request was that he would put away all hard feelings, 
and make up the old feud with the church. 


Nothing could be rougher and more rustic than the old 
school-house,—its walls hung with cobwebs; its rude slab 
benches and desks hacked by many a schoolboy’s knife ; 
the plain, ink-stained pine table before the minister, with 
its two tallow candles, whose dim rays scarcely gave light 
enough to read the hymns. There was nothing outward to 
express the real greatness of what was there in reality. 

From the moment the Doctor entered he was conscious 
ofa present Power. There was a hush, a stillness, and the 
words of his prayer seemed to go out into an atmosphere 
thrilling with emotion, and when he rose to speak he saw 
the countenances of his parishioners with that change upon 
them which comes from the waking up of the soul to 
higher things. Hard, weather-beaten faces were enkindled 
and eager; every eye was fixed upon him; every word he 
spoke seemed to excite a responsive emotion. 

The Doctor read from the Old Testament the story of 
Achan. He told how the host of the Lord had been turned 
back because there was one in the camp who had secreted in 
his tent an accursed thing. He asked, “Can it be now, and 
here, among us who profess to be Christians, that we are 
secreting in our hearts some accursed thing that prevents 
the good Spirit of the Lord from working among us? Is it 
our pride? Is it our covetousness? Is it our hard feeling 
against a brother? Is there anything that we know to be 
wrong that we refuse to make right—anything that we 
know belongs to God that we are withholding? If we 
Christians lived as high as we ought, if we lived up to our 
professions, would there be any sinners unconverted? Let 
us beware how we stand in the way. Ifthe salt have lost 
its savor wherewith shall it be salted? Oh, my brethren, 
let us not hinder the work of God. I look around on thi 
circle and I miss the face of a sister who was always here to 
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help us with her prayers ; now she is with the general as- 
sembly and church of the first-born, whose names are writ- 
ten in heaven, with the spirits of the just made perfect. 
But her soul will rejoice with the angels of God if she looks 
down and sees us all coming up to where we ought to be. 
God grant that her prayers may be fulfilled in us. Let us 
examine ourselves, brethren; let us cast out the stumbling- 
block, that the way of the Lord may be prepared.” 

The words, simple in themselves, became powerful by the 
atmosphere of deep feeling into which they were uttered; 
there were those solemn pauses, that breathless stillness, 
those repressed breathings, that magnetic sympathy that 
unites souls under the power of one overshadowing con- 
viction, 

When the Doctor sat down, suddenly there was a slight 
movement, and from a dark back seat rose the gaunt form of 
Zeph Higgins. He was deathly pale, and his form trembled 
with emotion. Every eye was fixed upon him, and people 
drew in their breath, with involuntary surprise and sus- 
pense. 

“Wal, I must speak,” he said. “J’m a stumbling-block. 
Pve allers ben one. I hain’t never ben a Christian, that’s 
jest the truth on’t. I never hed oughter ’a’ ben in the 
church. I’ve ben all wrong—wrong—wronea! I knew I was 
wrong, but I wouldn’t give up. It’s ben jest my awful witx, 
I’ve set up my will agin God Almighty. I’ve set it agin my 
neighbors—agin the minister and agin the church. And 
now the Lord’s come out agin me; he’s struck. me down. 
I know he’s got a right—he can do what he pleases—but I 
ain’t resigned—not a grain. I submit ’cause I can’t help 
myself; but my heart’s hard and wicked. I expect my day 
of grace is over. I ain’t a Christian, and I can’t be, and I 
shall go to hell at last, and sarve me right!” 

And Zeph sat down, grim and stony, and the neighbors 
looked one on another in a sort of consternation. There 
was a terrible earnestness in those words that seemed to 
appall every one and prevent any from uttering the ordi- 
nary commonplaces of religious exhortation. Fora few 
moments the circle was silent as the graye, when Dr, Cush- 
ing said, “Brethren, let us pray;” and in his prayer he 
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seemed to rise above earth and draw his whole flock, 
with all their sins, and needs, and wants, into the presence- 
chamber of heaven. 

He prayed that the light of heaven might shine into the 
darkened spirit of their brother; that he might give him- 
self up utterly to the will of God; that we might all do it, 
that we might become as little children in the kingdom of 
heaven. With the wise tact which distinguished his minis- 
try he closed the meeting immediately after the prayer 
with one or two serious words of exhortation. He feared 
lest what had been gained in impression might be talked 
away did he hold the meeting open to the well-meant, sin- 
cere, but uninstructed efforts of the brethren to meet a case 
like that which had been laid open before them. 

After the service was over and the throng slowly dis- 
persed, Zeph remained in his place, rigid and still. One or 
two approached to speak to him; there was in fact a tide 
of genuine sympathy and brotherly feeling that longed to 
express itself. He might have been caught up in this 
powerful current and borne into a haven of peace, had he 
been one to trust himself to the help of others; but he 
looked neither to the right nor to the left; his eyes were 
fixed on the floor; his brown, bony hands held his old 
straw hatin a crushing grasp; his whole attitude and aspect 
were repelling and stern to such a degree that none dared 
address him, 

The crowd slowly passed on and out. Zeph sat alone, as 
he thought ; but the minister, his wife, and little Dolly had 
remained at the upper end of the room. Suddenly, as if 
sent by an irresistible impulse, Dolly stepped rapidly down 
the room and with eager gaze laid her pretty little timid 
hand upon his shoulder, crying, in a voice tremulous at 
once with fear and with intensity, “O, why do you say that 
you can not be a Christian? Don’t you know that Christ 
loves you?” 

Christ loves you! The words thrilled through his soul 
with a strange, new power; he opened his eyes and looked 
astonished into the little earnest, pleading face. 

“Christ loves you,” she repeated ; “oh, do believe it!” 

“Loves me!” he said, slowly. “ Why should he?’ 
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“But he does; he loves us all. He died for us. He died 
for you. Oh, believe it. He’ll help you; he'll make you 
feel right. Only trust him. Please say you will!” 

Zeph looked at the little face earnestly, in a softened, 
wondering way. A tear slowly stole down his hard cheek. 

“Thank’e; dear child,” he said. 

“You will believe it?” 

a lstry? 

“You will trust Him?” 

Zeph paused a moment, then rose up with a new and dif- 
ferent expression in his face, and said, in a subdued and 
earnest voice, “ J will.” 

“Amen!” said the Doctor, who stood listening; and he 
silently grasped the old man’s hand. 


A REFORMED MAN’S LAMENT.—Anna LINDEN. 


You think my heart is stern and cold 
As some dark Winter’s day, 

And think me feeble, worn, and old, 
Because my locks are gray. 

Not time, but sorrow, stern and deep, 
Has wrought this withering blight; 

The bitter woes my heart has seen 
Turned morning into night. 


In manhood’s early prime and power 
I loved a maiden fair; 

at said when she was by my side 

e were a splendid pair. 

I wooed and won her tender heart, 
And she became my wife; 

I took the solemn marriage vow 
To cherish her for life. 

But bitter memories haunt my soul, 
And sting my heart and brain; 

‘For though I loved her, by my hand 
My gentle wife was slain. 

She was an angel, and she made 
My home an Eden fair; 

It might have lasted, had I given 
A husband’s loving care. 

We shared two years of wedded bliss, 
When one sweet child was given; 
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A welcome pledge of mutual love 
That made our home a heaven. 

And when the baby learned to speak 
A mother’s hallowed name, 

A shadow fell upon our home— 
Loss and misfortune came. 

My fair young wife, without a tear, 
Stood nobly by my side, 

And tried to cheer and urge me on, 
With woman’s love and pride. 

Her soul was strong, but mine was weak, 
Angry with God and man; 

I would not hear her words of hope, 
Nor aught that she could plan. 

I yielded like a feeble reed, 
And when the tempter came, 

I sowed the seed that cost two lives 
And blighted home and name. 

I should have been the giant oak— 
Brave, strong to do and bear, 

And shield the tender, clinging vines 
Committed to my care. 

I was unworthy of the trust 
Of aught so pure and sweet ; 

And should have shunned, with manly strength, 
The snares laid for my feet. 

I lost what I might yet have gained 
With industry wor health ; 

Yet, fool-like, drank to drown regret 
For loss of worldly wealth. 

The holy treasures of my home, 
With manhood, peace, and pride, 

I sank in beastly drunkenness 
And cast them all aside. 

I tortured my fair, gentle wife 
With promise of reform, 

That kindled meteor rays of hope 
For many a darker storm. 

She plead with me, and prayed for me; 
I'd promise and forget ; 

And heeded not the life-wrung tears 
With which her eyes were wet. 

And oft I gave the bitter words 
That made her heart-strings break ; 

When she, the angel-hearted one, 
Was dying for my sake. 

I knew that she was very 

nd trifled with her life; 

May God forgive the bitter wrongs 

I did my angel wife! 
DDDDD* 
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And though she drooped beneath the weight 
Of sorrow, want, and woe, 

It did not stay me in the course 
The demon bade me go. 

J made for her a living death 
That robbed her of her life: 

I was a drunken, loathsome sot, 
And she the martyr wife. 

The tender child drooped like a flowet 
Upon its mother’s breast ; 

Want made it close its starry eyes 
In long, untroubled rest. 

T saw the mother’s agony 
With half-unconscious brain ; 

T loved my child, as drunkards love, 
But could not feel her pain. 

I felt the gnawings of remorse, 
And drank the deeper still ; 

While fiercer demons, born of drink, 
Bound me beneath their will. 

Then closer crept the angel Death 
To my poor Mary’s side ; 

In cruel sorrow, want, and woe 
The weary sufferer died. 

Then I awoke and saw it all,— 
My fiendish guilt and sin, 

And prayed that hell might open wide 
And swallow me within. 

T raved in frenzied agony 
No tongue can ever tell ; 

And knelt beside her coffined form 
And bade strong drink farewell. 


I’ve kept the vow and kept the pledge 
Made there before my God; 

An angel presence lights the path 
My feet since then have trod. 

Long at the foot of Calvary’s cross 
I prayed to be forgiven ; 

And prayed for guiding strength on earth, 
And for a hope of heaven. 


I’ve told you of my bitter past, 
To warn you, ere too late, 
To touch not alcoholic fire, 
To tempt so dark a fate. 
By all the fair and holy things 
In heaven or on earth, 
Let temperance dwell in every hear5, 
And comfort every hearth. 
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AN IDEAL WITH A ROMAN NOSE. 


Seraphina, young and lovely, with a fortune at command, 

fiad a host of ardent suitors, each aspiring to her hand; 

But she smiled not on their wooing, and she cared not for 
their woes, 

For she loved a bright ideal, with a haughty Roman nose. 

In her waking dreams she saw him—tall, with raven locks 


above, 

While beneath his brow majestic curved the nose that she 
could love— 

And all other men grew hateful, and with longing look she 
cried, 

“Come! a life’s devotion waits thee! come and claim thy 
willing bride!” 

Love, with soft entreating accents, sought in vain the maid- 
en’s heart; 

Eyes sent out their killing glances, manly figures did their 


art, 

All ce vain; her virgin fancy by the nose was captive led, 

And to each who came a-wooing, “ No!” was all the maiden 
said. 

Sternest fate brought retribution. Ata brilliant ball,one night, 

Seraphina met her hero—that loved nose beamed on her 
sight. 

Colonel Montague Augustus (name as high-bred as his looks), 

What a pity truth must spoil it by that vile cognomen, 
Snooks ! 

Tall, with raven locks, and whiskers, and—most potent 
charm of all— 

Roman nea, whose grand proportions held her very soul in 
thrall. 

Well, the story needs no telling: each seemed to the other 
drawn, 

Talking, walking, glancing, dancing, soon the blissful hours 
had gone. 

Colonel Montague Augustus, in the graceful role of lover, 

Seraphina gazing fondly at the nose that towered above her. 

Meeting upon meeting followed! luckless lovers one by one, 

Saw the fortress of her fancy yield ere siege was well begun. 

Ere the winter snows had vanished, ere the blossoming of 
spring, 

At her side his nose was carried, on her finger shone his ring. 

*Mid the disappointed suitors who for Seraphina pined, 

One rash youth to schemes of vengeance had devoted heart 
and mind, 

“ Words are useless,” so he answered to the friends who 


would advise— 
133 
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“ Words are useless while my rival flaunts that nose before 
my eyes !” 

And he hastened from their presence with such anguish in 
his air 

That he filled them with forebodings dark and deep as his 
despair. 

That same evening Seraphina and her charming Montague, 

Tired of crowds and gay confusion, stole an hour to bill and 


coo ; 

Side by side, their hands close-clasping, he then: “ Dearest, 
name the day,” 

She, enraptured, softly sighing, “Who that knows thee 
could say nay ?” 

In that moment, hark! a footstep, then a hand flung wide 
the door— 

Seraphina’s cast-off-suitor gazes on her face once more. 

‘Mr. Simpkins!” cries the maiden ; “unexpected pleasure this; 

Colonel Snooks—so glad to see you” (though she didn’t look 
her bliss), 

Simpkins answered not her greeting. Onward with asingle 
stride, 

Past the chair she would have offered, he had reached 
the Colonel’s side. 

Something strange in his demeanor thrilled poor Sera- 
phina’s heart 

With a sense of coming evil, but in vain her scream and start. 

“Seraphina, I have lost you,’ Simpkins mutters, as he 
stands ; 

“Well I know what came between us”—wildly clenching 
both his hands. 

“But if I might wreak my vengeance on the cause of all my 


woe, 

Pull that nose once ; then, contented, I could from your pres- 
ence go.” 

Quick as thought his hand is lifted—be has grasped that 
lovely nose— 

See! he starts! he pales! he trembles! see his nerveless 
grasp unclose ! 

While poor Montague Augustus, groaning, sinks into a chair, 

With too little nose to speak of, and a face of white despair. 

But the crumbling waxen fragments, as from Simpkins’ 
hand they fell, 

And oper scattered o’er the carpet, had their own sad tale 
to tell. 

Seraphina’s scream of terror died in anguish sore away; 

“Where’s your nose?” she questioned, faintly, then in deadly 
swoon she lay; 

For the fearful truth had smote her, as she caught the 
Colonel’s eye— : 

He had lost his nose in battle; she had loved a waxen lie! 
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EVENING BRINGS US HOME. 


Upon the hills the wind is sharp and cold, 

The sweet young grasses wither on the wold, 

And we, O Lord! have wandered from thy fold; 
But evening brings us home. 


Among the mists we stumbled, and the rocks 

Where the brown lichen whitens, and the fox 

Watches the straggler from the scattered flocks ; 
But evening brings us home. 


The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 

Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 

Their pitiful complaints,—Oh, rest is sweet 
When evening brings us home! 


We have been wounded by the hunter’s darts ; 

Our eyes are very heavy, and our hearts 

Search for Thy coming ;—when the light departs 
At evening, bring us home! 


The darkness gathers. Through the gloom no star 
Rises to guide us; we have wandered far ;— 
Without Thy lamp we know not where we are; 

At evening, bring us home! 


The clouds are round us, and the snow-drifts thickea. 
O, thou dear Shepherd! leave us not to sicken 
In the waste night; our tardy footsteps quicken ; 

At evening, bring us home. 


THE NEW PREACHER.—Puitr J. Butt. 


*Twas Sunday after conference, and word had got around 

That our pet pastor, Brother Green, had come upon the 
ground ; 

You see he rode up in the stage with Miss Miranda Sloan, 

And for transmittin’ news they say she beats the telephone, 


That day the sky was swept quite clear of every cloud that 


oats ; 
It looked as though ’twould cut a host of army over-coats ; 
_ The Pan, ADOES the hemlock hills, its burnished chariot 
rolled, 
And shone as bright at half-past ten as California gold. 


And then at night the stars shone out like fragments of the 
day, 
As if some passing queen had dropped her jewels in the way; 
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And so to both the services the folks turned out for miles; 
They filled the pews and overflowed the benches in the 
aisles. 


I don’t just now remember where the preacher took his 
text: 

My memory will not hold a thing from one hour to the next; 

But it was somewhere in the Psalms—about a man in “tears” 

A-seeding down a field of his to reap in after years. 


He said that if we chose to sow our fields with amber wheat, 
We’d pretty certain get a crop to thresh, and grind, and eat; 
But they that scatter thistle-down, he said would surely find 
Their finger-tips a-bleedin’ when they come to rake and bind. 


The second sermon that he preached—I found the text for 
wife— 

Was, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and get a crown of life,” 

Such good instructions to the church, and there was one at 


lea: 
Who thought the richest wine was kept to close the Sabbath 
feast. 


He passed us oratory’s flowers tied up with logic’s twine, 

Though such bouquets will seldom stick in button-holes like 
mine; 

A little illustration, though, he put in for a pin, 

And so the whole discourse, you see, was firmly fastened in, 


Twas a little drummer lad who played the royal strains; 

The Irish took him prisoner on Gorey’s bloody plains; 

They told him he should drum for them; he shook his head 
and smiled, 

While loud and clear, like clarion notes, spoke out the cap- 
tive child: 


“The drum that played ‘God save the King’ shall ne’er for 
rebels beat !” 

And then he leaped upon its head and burst it with his feet, 

be ‘oon spears proclaimed, alas! that death had surely 


And rere that hero poured his blood upon the broken drum, 


There wasn’t a dry eye in the house; the women sobbed 
aloud; 

and like a passing hurricane the Spirit swept the crowd ; 

“ Nearer, my God, to Thee !” was sung, as only saints can sing, 

And many pledged i in solemn vows allegiance to our king. 


But like the sun, which scientists declare, while growing old, 
Throws off its heat, so rapidly that sometime ’twill be cold; 
mya Mids the last year’s preacher so, that when they were 


reft, 
They pally didn’t seem to have a spark of kindness left. 
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And so they brought their critics’ shears to cut out some 


mistake ; 
The oo clip of those instruments just made my old heart 
ache: 
For scores of pastors, now beneath the grayeyard’s moss and 
stones, 
Are aati because before they died the vultures picked their 
ones, 


And there were Brother Jones’s folks—well, there! I’ve 
spoke the name; 

The way they eat new preachers up is just a burning shame; 

1 don’t care what a man may be, he'll find in future hours 

A scowl beneath their smiling, and a dagger in their flowers. 


Of course there was the usual talk at dinner and at tea 

About the preacher and his wife, but they don’t scold to me; 

They know I’m loyal to the church, and welcome all that 
come, 

And pay my quart’rage right up prompt, and make them 
feel at home. 


The spokes in the itinerant wheel are mostly good and true, 

Although some seem to be well worn and others nearly new; 

But what a happy time we'd have, if all the praying folks 

Would urge the chariot on so fast they couldn't see the 
spokes! 


COWS—A COMPOSITION, 

This is how the pupil put it: 

“The cow is a good animal. She has two horns and two 
ayes, and gives milk which is good to drink. She has four 
egs, and eats grass and hay. Some of them are red, and 
they have long tails.” 

This is how the head teacher says it ought to be put: 

“The female of the bovine genus is a beneficent mam- 
nal; this raminant quadruped is possessed of corneous pro- 
uberances projecting from the occiput; her vision is bi- 
1ocular, and she yields an edible and nutritious lacteal exu- 
lation ; she is quadrupedal and herbivorous, assimilating 
1er food in both the succulent and exsiccated state; some 
them chromatically correspond to the seventh coior of 
he spectrum, and they are endowed with caudal append- 
ges of exaggerated longitudinality.” 
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THE OLD SURGEON’S STORY.—E tzanor C. DoNNELLY. 


’Twas in a Southern hospital, a month ago or more, 

(God aay us! how the days drag on these weary times of 
war! 

They brought me, in the sultry noon, a youth whom they 
had found 

Deserted by his regiment upon the battle-ground, 

And bisedne his young life away through many a gaping 
wound. 


Dark-haired and slender as a girl, a handsome lad was he, 
Despite the pallor of his wounds, each one an agony. 

‘A ball had carried off his arm, and zigzag passage frayed 
Into his chest; so wild a rent, that, when it was disp ayed, 
I, veteran surgeon that I was, turned white as any maid. 


“There is no hope?” he slowly said, noting my changing 
cheek ; 

I only shook my head; I dared not trust myself to speak. 

But in that wordless negative the boy had read his doom, 

And turned about, as best he could, and lay in silent gloom, 

Watching the summer sunlight make a glory of the room. 


“ My little hero !” said a voice, and then a woman’s hand 

Lay, like a lily, on his curls: “God grant you self-com- 
mand!” 

“ Mother !’—how full that thrilling word of pity and alarm! 

“You here? my sweetest mother here?’ And with his one 
poor arm 

He got about her neck, and drew her down with kisses warm. 


“All the long sultry night, when out” (he shuddered as he 


sai 

“On yonder field I lay among the festering heaps of dead, 

With awful faces close to mine, and clots of bloody hair, 

And dead eyes gleaming through the dusk with such a rigid 
stare : 

Through all my pain, O mother mine, I only prayed one 
prayer. 


“Through all my pain (and ne’er I knew what suffering was 
before) 
I only prayed to see your face, to hear your voice, once 


more; 

The cold moon shone into my eyes,—my prayer seemed all 
in vain.” 

“My poor deluded boy!” she sobbed; her mother-fount 0! 


pain 
O’arflowing down her darkening cheeks in drops like thun. 
der-rain, 
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*Accursed be he whose cruel hand has wrought my son 
The boy sprang upright at the word, and shrieked aloud, 
You Ser what you say. O God! how shall I tell the tale! 
How shall I smite her as she stands!” And with a moaning 
He enn among the pillows dropped, his visage ashen pale. 


“Tt was a bloody field,” he said, at last, like one who dozed; 

“T know not how the day began; I know not how it closed. 

I only know we fought like fiends, begrimed with blood 
and dust, 

And did our duty to a man, as every soldier must; 

And al the rebeld ball for ball, and paid them thrust for 
thrust. 


“But when our gallant general rode up and down the line, 

The sunlight striking on his sword until it flashed like wine, 

greets aloud (God rest his soul!) with such a cheery 
augh : 

‘Charge bayonets, boys! Pitch into them, and scatter them 
like chaff!’ 

One half our men were drunk with blood, and mad the 
other half. 


“My veins ran fire. O heaven! hide the horrors of that plain ! 

We charged upon the rebel ranks and cut them down like 
grain. 

One fair-haired man ran on my steel,—I pierced him 
through and through ; 

The blood up spirted from his wound and sprinkled me like 
d a 


ew. 
*Twas strange, but as I looked, I thought of Cain and him 
he slew. 


“Some impulse moved me to kneel down and touch him 
where he fell; 

I cay him o’er,—] saw his face,—the sight was worse than 

ell! 

There lay my brother—curse me not!—pierced by my bayo- 
net! 

—O Christ! the pathos of that cry I never shal] forget ,— 

Men turned away to hide their tears, for every eye was wet. 


And Neg hard-featured woman-nurse, a sturdy wench was 
she, 

Dropped down among us in a swoon, from very sympathy. 

— ‘i saw his face, the same dear face which once (would we 
had died 

In those old days of innocence!) was ever by my side, 

At board or bed, at book or game, so fresh and merry-eyed. 
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“And now to see it white and set,—to know the deed was 
mine! 

A madness seized me as I knelt, accursed in God’s sun. 
shine. 

JT did not heed the balls which fell around us thick as rain, 

I did not know my arm was gone; I felt nor wound noi 


ain: 
I hake stooped and kissed those lips which ne’er woulc 
speak again. 
“Oh, bee (and the lad looked up and brushed a tea: 
aside) 
“Oh, Louis, brother of my soul! my boyhood’s fearles 
guide ! 
By the bright heaven where thou stand’st,—by thy big 
hearted faith,— 
By these the tears our mother sheds,—by this my failin 
breath,— 
aL ph ne for that murderous thrust that wounded thee t 
eath. 


“Forgive me! I would yield my life, to give thee thine, m 
brother! 

What's this ?—Don’t shut the sunlight out ; I cannot see m 
mother! 

The air blows sweet from yonder field! Dear Lou, put u 
your sword. 

Let’s weave a little daisy-chain upon this pleasant sward— 

SPS Bin a smile upon his mouth, the boy slept in tl 

ord. 


PROGRESS. 


All victory is struggle, using chance 

And genius well; all bloom is fruit of death; 
All being, effort for a future germ ; 

All good, just sacrifice ; and life’s success 

Is rounded-up of integers of thrift 

From toil and self-denial. Man must strive 

Tf he would freely breathe or conquer: slaves 
‘Are amorous of ease and dalliance soft ; 

Who rules himself calls no man master, and 
Commands success even in the throat of fate. 
Creation’s soul is thrivance from decay ; 

And nature feeds on ruin; the big earth 
Summers in rot, and harvests through the frost. 
To fructify the world; the mortal Now 

Is pregnant with the spring-flowers of To-come; 
And death is seed-time of eternity. 
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THE HARVEST OF RUM—Pavt Denvon, 


Streaming down the ages, blighting the rose-buds, shriv- 
eling the grasses, scorching the heart, and blistering the soul, 
has come a lurid tongue of flame which, heated by the mad- 
ness of hell, has hissed out the terrors of death and dropped 
over the earth a sea of unutterable woe. In the darkness of 
midnight it has gathered intensity of brightness, and glared 
about the hearth-stones, wet with the weeping of wives, 
mothers, and children, and bronzed the beauty of earth with 
the horrid cast of hell. Twisting around the altar of the 
church, it has wreathed the sweetest flowers that ever at- 
tempted to bloom for the adornment of heaven, and has fed 
death from the very waters of life; at the very door of 
heaven itself, it has glowed with appalling madnessand been 
almost an impassable wall of flame between misery and bliss. 

Dripping burning drops of agony into the tenderest depths 
of writhing souls, they have wailed and wept and hissed un- 
utterable despair, and pleaded with God to blot them from 
existence forever. This blighting, glowing, burning, dam- 
ning curse of the world is the demon Intemperance. Lan- 
guage has never been made that can depict it in all its hide- 
ousness. Look on that stack of skeletons that rears its 
ghastly form—an insult to God—high in the clouds, and 
shapes the whistling winds into an utterance of withering 
denunciation—of the fiery monster that gnawed and scalded 
and burned and tore the mangled, bleeding flesh from those 
bones and tossed them into that xevolting pile! 

Come, ye writhing, pleading, suffering souls that were 
robbed of heaven by this sparkling tempter, and cast the 
black shadow of your wretchedness upon the faces of the 
living. O graves, give up your bloated, festering millions, 
and stretch them, in all their ram-scorched ghastliness, over 
the plains and mountain-tops! Come forth, ye torn, haggard, 
and bleeding souls from the time of Noah, until to-night. 
Hold up your bony, withered, skeleton hands, ye countless 
millions of starved and starving women and children! Come, 
all the floods of agonizing tears that scorched as the lurid 
fires of hell where’er they touched, and boil, and blubber, 
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and foam, and hiss in one vast steaming, seething ocean, 
Come, death, and hell, and agony, with your harvest, gar- 
nered from the still and the brewery, and let us mass them in 
one black, horrifying portraiture of the damned. And let 
it tell to the shuddering, trembling souls what language 
never can. 


. THE HOLE IN THE PATCH. 


As Richard and I sat together one day, 
A gloomy despondency clouding my brow, 

I said unto Richard: “The mischief’s to pay ; 
It seems that the jig is all up with me now.” 


Then Richard looked up with a quizzical smile, 

‘And answered: “Dear fellow, what makes you so glum? 
Have you met with misfortune, or used up your pile? 

[ll wager I’m worse off than you are! Now come! 


“ Just acknowledge the truth, and none of your flams, 
For whatever the evil, I’ll prove mine is worse ; 

Sure, the frowns of Dame Fortune are nothing but shams, 
And oft a reversion is born of reverse.” 


“Away with your stoical dictums,” said 1 
“T hate philosophical salving of ills, 

And sooner of chronic despair would I die 
Than swallow a dose of dogmatical pills.” 


Said Dick: “Of your ills give a sample or two; 
If sorrow from contrast can borrow a hope 
Then goon you will bid the blue-devils adieu ; 
Come! cheer up, my boy! it is foolish to mope !” 


I replied: “ Now you press me, dear Richard, Tl say, 
I am poor, I am hungry, and weary beside ; 

In short, about all things the mischief’s to pay— 
Not even a ticket to pay for a ride! 


“ But the worst of it is that the seat of my woes, 
Too deep for exposure, harassingly haunts ; 
I cannot! I must not! I dare not disclose! 
Let me whisper it, Dick ; I’ve a hole in my pants!” 


“No have I,” replied Dick. “Then, you’re no worse than I? 
“Yos,Lam!” “No, you ain’t! it is only a match.” 

* But ’tis more!” “You must prove it!” “I will, and not tr 
The hole in my breeches is worn through a patch!” 
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% took from my pocket one cent—’twas the last; 

“ Here, Richard, take this,’ I remarked with asigh, 
“Wor I find that my lot is more pleasantly cast, 

4s you’ve proved beyond doubt you are poorer than I!” 


A LITTLE SHOE. 


There it lies, a little shoe— 

Only that, at least to you, 

Just such others, six or more, 

Patter on your nursery floor; 

and your heart and lips are smiling, 
Some sweet thought is you beguiling, 
Of one little pair of feet 

That will hurry out to meet 
Mother,—and when they have found you, 
Chubby arms will cling around you. 
You will have no need to call him, 
Neither sleep nor death enthrall him. 
You will hold him to your breast, 
With an utter sense of rest ; 

All your own, within your grasp, 

At your neck the baby clasp. 


And to me a tearless weeping, 
And a hunger never sleeping, 

As I stand, my heart out-leaping, 
Knocking, knocking at the door, 
Where God stands for evermore. 
For He holds the wee one who 
Once did wear this little shoe. 
And the tender little voice, 

That did make my heart rejoice 
Maybe He has taught another 
Language, and the childish clinging 
Has died out in his upbringing, 
And he will not know his mother. 


Not the shoe, but what was in it, 

As the cage that holds the linnet, 
Did I love; but Christ bereft me, 
And the husk alone is left me; 

On my dead heart let it lie; 

I could leave it, if on high 

My lost little one should meet me, 
Tottering, hurrying up to greet me,— 
This you know not—only you 

See a little common shoe. 
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THE LIFE BRIGADE.—Munynigz Mackay, 


Wild are the mountainous billows 
That break on the rocky shore, 
Wildly whistles the storm-wind 
Through crevice, window, and door 
Down in relentless fury 
Falls a torrent of icy rain, 
And, black with its wrath, the tempest 
Rides over the rolling main. 


Hark ! ’mid the strife of waters 
A shrill despairing cry, 

As of some drowning sailor 
In his last agony! 

Another! and now are mingled 
Heart-rending shrieks for aid. 

Lo! asinking ship. What ho! arouse, 
Arouse the Life Brigade! 


They come with hurrying footsteps: 
No need for a second call; 

They are broad awake and ready, 
And willing one and all. 

Not a hand among them trembles, 
Each tread is firm and free, 

Not one man’s spirit falters 
In the face of the awful sea. 


Yet well may the bravest sailor 
Shrink back appalled to-night 
From that army of massive breakers 
With their foam-crests gleaming white 
Those beautiful, terrible breakers, 
Waiting to snatch their prey, 
And bury yon hapless vessel 
’Neath a monument of spray! 


But rugged, and strong, and cheery 
Dauntless and undismayed, 

Are the weather-beaten heroes 
Of the gallant Life Brigade. 

.“To the rescue!” shouts their leader, 
Nor pauses for reply— 

A plunge !—and the great waves bear him 
Away to do or die! 


, 


The whole night long, unwearied, 
They battle with wind and sea, 
All ignorant and heedless 
Of what their end may be. 
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They search the tattered rigging, 
They climb the quivering mast, 
And life after life is rescued 
Till the frail ship sinks at last. 


The thunderous clouds have vanished, 
And rose-fingered morn awakes, 
While over the breast of ocean 
The shimmering sunlight breaks; 
And the Life Brigade have finished 
The work God gave them to do. 
Their names are called. “Any missing?” 
Mournful the answer,—“ Two!” 


Two of the best and bravest 
Have been dragged by the cruel waves 
Down to the depths unmeasured, 
’*Mid thousands of sailor graves! 
Two lives are given for many! 
And the tears of sorrow shed, 
Should be tears of joy and glory 
For the grandeur of the dead! 


DO NOT SING THAT SONG AGAIN.—H. F. McDermors. 


Do not sing that song again, 
For it fills my heart with pain; 
I am bending to the blast, 
And it tells me of the past, 

Of the years of long ago, 
When my days were young and fair, 
And my heart as light as air— 
When one feeling filled the breast, 
And one image gave it rest, 

In the long, long ago, 


Do not sing that song again, 
I have lived my years in vain, 
And my hair is thin and gray, 
And I’m passing fast away ; 
On the dark and downward streams, 
I’m a wreck of idle dreams; 
And it puts me on the rack 
At the weary looking back, 
At the ebb and at the flow, 
In the long, long ago. 


Do not sing that song again, 
There’s a tear in its refrain; 
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It brings sadly back the time 

hen my manhood felt its prime; 
When the comrades, dear and true, 
Closer, warmer, fonder grew 
In the hour of friendship’s proof, 
Wheu the false ones stood aloof, 
And their friendship was but show, 
In the long, long ago. 


Do not sing that song again, 

It distracts my weary brain. 
Ah, too well, alas! I know 

It is time for me to go, 

And to leave to younger eyes 
The mild myst’ry of the skies, 
And this mighty world I tread, 
And the grander age ahead. 


There’s a mist upon the river, 

And there’s bleakness on the shore; 
And in dreams I pass forever, 

While sad music wafts me o’er. 


THE SHIP OF FAITH. 


A certain colored brother had been holding forth to his 
fittle flock upon the ever fruitful topic of Fuith, and he 
closed his exhortation about as follows: 

My bruddren, ef yous gwine to git saved, you got to git 
on board de Ship ob Faith. I tell you, my bruddren, dere 
ain’t no odder way. Dere ain’t no gitten up de back stairs, 
nor goin’ ’cross lots; you can’t do dat away, my bruddren, 
you got to git on board de Ship ob Faith. Once’pon a time 
dere was a lot ob colored people, an’ dey was all gwine to 
de promised land. Well, dey knowed dere want no odder 
way for ’em to do but to git on board de Ship ob Faith. So 
dey all went down an’ got on board, de ole granfaders, an’ 
de ole granmudders, an’ de pickaninnies, an’ all de res’ ob 
’em. Dey all got on board ’ceptin’ one mons’us big feller, 
he said he’s gwine to swim, he was. “ W’y!” dey said, “you 
can’t swim so fur like dat. It am a powerful long way to de 
promised land!” He said, “I kin swim anywhar,I kin. I 
git board no boat, no, ’deed!” Well, my bruddren, all dey 
could say to dat poor disluded man dey couldn’t git him en 
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poard de Ship ob Faith, so dey started off. De day was 
fair, de win’ right, de sun shinin’, an’ ev’ryt’ing b’utiful ; an’ 
dis big feller he pull off his close and plunge in de water. 
Well, he war a powerful swimmer, dat man, ’deed he war; 
he war dat powerful he kep’ right “long side de boat all de 
time; he kep’ a hollerin’ out to de people on de boat, sayin’: 
‘What you doin’ dere, you folks, brilin’? away in de sun; 
you better come down here in de water, nice an’ cool down 
here.” But dey said, “ Man alive, you better come up here 
in dis boat while you got a chance.” But he said, “ No, in- 
deedy! I git aboard no boat; I’m havin’ plenty fun in de 
water.” Well, bimeby, my bruddren, what you tink dat 
pore man seen? A horrible, awful shark, my bruddren ; mouf 
wide open, teef more’n a foot long, ready to chaw dat pore 
man all up de minute hecatch him. Well, when he seen dat 
shark he begin to git awful scared, an’ he holler out to de 
folks on board de ship: “Take me on board, take me on 
board, quick!” But dey said: “No, indeed; you wouldn’t 
come up here when you had an invite, you got to swim, 
now.” 

He look over his shoulder an’ he seen dat shark a-comin’ 
an’ he let hisself out. Fust it was de man an’ den it was de 
shark, and den it was de man agin, dat away, my brud- 
dren, plum to de promised land. Dat am de blessed troof ’m 


a-tellin’ you dis minute. But what do you t’ink was a- ~ 


waitin’ for him on de odder shore when he got dere? A 
horrible, awful lion, my bruddren, was a-stan’in’ dere on de 
shore, a-lashin’ his sides wid his tail, an’ a-roarin’ away fit 
to devour dat poor nigger de minit he git on de shore. 
Well, he war powerful scared den, he didn’t know what he 
gwine to do. If he stay in de water de shark eat him up; 
if he go on de shore de lion eat him up; he dunno what to 
do. But he put his trust in de Lord, an’ went for de shore. 
Dat lion he give a fearful roar an’ bound for him; but, my 
bruddren, as sure as you ’live an breeve, dat horrible, awful 
lion he jump clean ober dat pore feller’s head into de water; 
an’ de shark cat de lion. But, my bruddren, don’t you put 
your trust in no sich circumstance; dat pore man he done 
git saved, but I tell you de Lord ain't a-gwine to furnish a 
lion for every nigger ! 
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SLEEP, WEARY CHILD.—Caru Provan. 
SUNG AT THE FUNERAL OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


The love for fatherland was deep— 
That filial tie can ne’er be mended, 
*Neath Nature’s flowery carpet sleep, 
Worldly praise and kindness ended. 
Sleep, weary child! 


God’s wondrous mercy through thy life, 
Dark childhood’s weakness first protected; 
Always a child, though years were ripe, 
Bright honor’s call was ne’er neglected. 
Sleep, weary child! 


The figures painted by thy hand, 
Sparkle with thy matchless humor; 
Dim shapes from heaven, they brightly stand 
Now, all is o’er, “ Life’s fitful fever.” 
Sleep, weary child! 


The dread great secret learned at last, 
Now dawns a new and endless morning; 
Through God’s own gates thy soul hath passed, 
Thy guileless soul required no warning. 
Sleep, weary child! 


But still, in this thy little world, 
In faithful hearts forever shrined : 
Praised by the old, by young adored, 
For the rich treasures of thy mind, 
Sleep, weary child}! 


May art and science in our land 
’Gainst force and fraud for aye prevail; 
Thy name on Denmark’s banner stand, 
And loadstar-like grow never pale. 
Sleep, weary child! 


THE OLD CHURCH BELL, 


“Say! how canst thou mourn? 
How canst thou rejoice? 
Art but metal dull!” Lon@re.tow. 
High up within yon gray old tower 
here hangs a massive bell; 
It chimes with the wind, and each passing hour 
Its flight by its tones doth tell. 
As they melt away on the air so clear, 
How mournfully linger they on the ear. 
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And as I gaze on that tower so gray, 
Where the dove her circuit makes, 
And the hooting owl at set of day 
His nightly vigil takes, 
I think of the songs that bell hath sung, 
Of the mellow peals from its swinging tongue; 
Its thrill of joy on a bridal day, 
And its mournful tones o’er the lifeless clay ; 
Still linger they on my list’ning ear 
In their silvery tones so faint and clear. 
Tis a faithful monitor, that bell, 
To the heart that knoweth its sounds so well; 
Each passing hour of the “ live-long day” 
It calls to the mind ere it flies away: 
The joys of love—the pangs of fear, 
Though pasi, yet are not gone fore’er,— 
At its mellow sound they hover near. 
As it swings away by the pond’rous wheel 
And its tongue beats the sides worn bright, 
While the day streams in or shadows steal 
Through the lattice that screens it from sight— 
Thus sings it out its merry song, 
The wild winds on their wings prolong, 
While distant hills its echoes throng :— 


Day follows day, 
Years glide away, 
Still onward marches Time; 


And o’er the soul 
I have control, 
Of feelings sad or gay; 


His scythe I hear, The sympathy 
Its clang sounds near, Man holds with me, 
How solemn is the chime! Can ne’er be thrown away. 
From out my screen The hurried strife 
Life’s busy scene Of mortal life 
I reach with varied song; My merry peals excite; 
The haunts of men,— But deep and long 
The fields,—the glen, A funeral song 
Its echoes clear prolong. I sing o’er death’s sad blight, 


Years roll away, yet its clear notes rise 
Like incense to the arching skies; 
While mortals live, then disappear, 
Still rings it on so calm, so clear, 


THE VILLAGE BELL, 


High up in the tower of the old moss covered church, 
which the winds and storms of many years have beaten 
against, hangs the village bell. How many times it has 
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been rung in merriment and rejoicing, in sadness ana 
mourning! And yet it is as faithful as if it had not stood 
sentinel over the little country town for half a century. 

Fifty years! How long, and yet how short! In that time 
the little churchyard has been filled. The sleepers listened 
to the sound of the old bell in the days that are gone; and 
when they passed away, it tolled sadly and solemnly, as 
they were carried,—lovingly, regretfully, through the old 
gate-way,—and silently laid down to their calm, sweet rest. 

What a long, undisturbed rest it is! They hear not the 
tones of the old bell, as it tells that still another is being 
brought out to sleep with them, under the green mounds 
that mark their resting-place. Is it sounding an invitatinn, 
from those already there, saying, with its hollow voice, 
“Come—rest—with—us?” Is it sending up to the Great 
White Throne a deep-toned, agonized prayer from those 
who stand weeping by the open grave, supplicating, “God— 
help—us?” Is it the voice of the departed calling from the 
other shore, “ Come—to—me?” Which isit? Who can tell? 

We all know its solemn tolling sends a sorrowful thrill to 
our hearts. Are we laughing? The laugh goes out on our 
lips at thought of the anguished father, or mother, or sister, 
or brother—the lonely-hearted, desolate husband or wife. 
God help them at such atime! It may be that he sends 
such terrible dispensations to show us how infinite is his 
power. As we listen we cannot help thinking in our hearts, 
and the words form themselves slowly with its deep sound 
of the old bell, “ Will—it—be—my—turn—next?’ Some- 
times its tones seem almost human, so readily do we assimi- 
late them with our own emotions. 

It is a calm, beautiful morning—a lovely, sunshiny Sab- 
bath morning—and our hearts are filled with solemn grati- 
tude to the Great Giver. It is inviting us to come and wor- 
ship. We fancy its loud, regular double strokes say, “‘ Praise 
God! praise'God!” Its tones seem to be inspired with the 
sacredness of its holy mission. 

It is evening; and just while twilight is stealing over us, 
the bell’s mellow tones come floating down, and thrill 
through our hearts, wandering in and out, till they grow 
faint and low, like the sweet, soft music of an Molian harp, 
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How merrily it is ringing a welcome to the happy young 
bride and bridegroom! ‘They are just coming up the aisle, 
the admired of all the simple, honest villagers assembled to 
witness their joy. His frank, manly face is bent down 
above hers, and her eyes are raised trustfully to his. What 
a perfect shower of music the bell is making! What a glad, 
joyous ring! 

The day fades away. It is night, and then day again. 
Hark! What sound is that? What has so changed the tones 
of the old bell? Last night it was ringing in loud rejoicing; 
.o-day it is slowly tolling, tolling, like great, deep, half-sup- 
pressed sobs. What a dreary sadness steals over us as we 
listen to its muffled sound! Another friend has passed 
away. The form, lately so full of life and gayety, is now 
cold and still in death; and now, in the beautiful spring- 
time, the setting sun casts a golden, warm, and mellow light 
on the heavy sod that covers her breast, and the villagers 
sorrowfully mourn a loved one. 

Every inhabitant of the village will tell you what the old 
bellis tohim. Every peal awakens a responsive heart- 
beat in our breasts, for the recollection of half a century is 
sweetened by hallowed memories. 


PADDY BLAKE’S ECHO.—Samuet Lover. 


In the gap of Dunlo 
There’s an echo, or so, 
And some of them echoes is very surprisin’; 
You'll think in a stave 
That I mane to desaive, 
For a ballad ’s a thing you expect to find lies in. 
But visible thrue 
In that hill forninst you 
There’s an echo as plain and as safe as the bank, too; 
But civilly spake 
“Tow d’ ye do, Paddy Blake?” 
The echo politely says, “ Very well, thank you!” 


One day Teddy Keogh 
With Kate Conner did go 
To hear from the echo such wondherful talk, sir; 
But the echo, they say. 
Was conthrairy that day, 
Or perhaps Paddy Blake had gone out for a walk, sit. 
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So Ted eye to Kate, 
“Tis too hard to be bate 
By that deaf and dumb baste of an echo, so lazy; 
But if we both shout 
At each other, no doubt, 
We'll make up an echo between us, my daisy !” 


“Now, Kitty,” says Teddy, 
“To answer be ready.” 
“Oh, very well, thank you,” cried out Kitty then, sir; 
“Would you like to wed, 
Kitty darlin’ ?” says Ted. 
“Oh, very well, thank you,” says Kitty again, sir. 
“D’ ye like me?” says Teddy ; 
And Kitty, quite ready, 
Cried,“ Very well, thank you!” with laughter beguiling. 
Now won’t you confess, 
Teddy could not do less 
Than pay his respects to the lips that were smiling. 


Oh, dear Paddy Blake, 
May you never forsake 
Those hills that return us such echoes endearing: 
And, girls, all translate 
The sweet echoes like Kate, 
No faithfulness doubting, no treachery fearing. 
And, boys, be you ready, 
Like frolicsome Teddy, 
Be earnest in loving, though given to joking ; 
And, when thus inclined, 
May all true lovers find 
Sweet echoes to answer from hearts they’re invoking, 


WHAT WHISKEY DID FOR ME.—Epwarp CarswxL_L, 


TO BE RECITED IN CHARACTER, 


Kind friends, I’m glad to meet you here; 
T stand before you all, | 
A soldier who has served his time 
With old King Alcohol. . 
T’ve stood by him through thick and thin, 
Until they call me sot, 
And when for him I sold my coat 
This was the coat I got. 


I fought for him, I bled for him, 
As through the streets I’d rave, 
And when through him I lost my hat 
This is the hat he gave. 
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My boots were of the neatest fit, 
As fine as boots could be; 

For him I gave away my boots, 
And then he booted me. 


My eyes were of the deepest blue, 
Nor lustre did they lack ; 

But now you see they both are red, 
And one is also black! 

My nose was never beautiful, 
But still was not amiss; 

Old Alcohol, he touched it up, 
And what d’ ye think of this? 


He promised I should courage have 
For all the ills of life; 

The bravest thing he made me do 
Was beat my little wife. 

He promised he would give me wit, 
And I should ne’er be sad; 

Instead of which he took away 
The little sense I had. 


The health and wealth he promised me 
He never, never gave; 
But when he’d taken all I had, 
I found myself a slave. 
So now I'll fight for him no more, 
For woe is all his pay; 
He’s cheated me and lied to me— 
Tl join the “Sons” to-day! 


THE NIGHT THAT BABY DIED.—Nicnoxas Nive 


No black-plumed hearse goes slowly sweeping by, 
No suits of woe nor masks of misery, 
No long procession winding to the tomb 
Its serpent length of simulated gloom ; 
Only one carriage and two mourners there, 
Who on the other seat a burden bear— 
A little pine-wood coffin, rudely stained 
To imitate a fabric finer grained. 
Who would suppose that that small box contained 
The hopes, the fears, the joys, the exultant pride 
Which in the dark were crucified 
The night that Baby died? 


Poor Baby! what a gleam of glory lit 

Yon wretched hovel when he brightened it 
With his sweet presence, of a winter morn! _ 
Say not that he to poverty was born, a 
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For from the first his blue, contented eyes 
Reflected visions of serener skies. 
He saw, beyond the world that round us lies, 
That far-off shore whose outline seems so dim, 
He found companions in the seraphim, 
And all the wealth of Heaven belonged to him ;— 
Its pearly portals angels opened wide, 

The night that Baby died. 


He was not poor, but very poor were they 

To whom he came—brief sunshine of their day— 

The only sunshine that was ever lent 

To light the gloom of their dark tenement. 

And when he fell into the final sleep 

Their hearts were torn by agony so deep 

That, bending over him, they could not weep, 

But gazed upon him in their dumb despair,— 

Upon the little face supremely fair, 

The aureole glory of his yellow hair, 

Then hugged the grief to which tears were denied, 
The night that Baby died. 


Dear Lord! who art the poor man’s friend and shield, 
Be with that carriage in the Potter’s Field; 
Command the white wings of the Holy Ghost 
To cover them, who need thy healing most. 
And when upon the little coffin lid 
The dull earth falls—the poor pine box is hid— 
Though no priest pray, and never prayer is said, 
Be thou with them to sanctify their dead. 
And though their lives through tortuous paths be led, 
Teach them to know, whatever is denied, 
They gained the love of Him, the crucified, 
The night that Baby died. 


RECIPE FOR A MODERN NOVEL 


Stir in a fool to make us laugh; 

Two heavy villains and a half; 

A heroine with sheeny hair, 

And half a dozen beaux to spare; 

A mystery upon the shore; 

Some bloody foot-prints on a floor; 

A shrewd detective chap, who mates 
Those foot-prints with the hero’s eights, 
And makes it squally for that gent— 
Till he is proven innocent ; 

A brown stone front; a dingle dell; 
Spice it with scandal; stir it well; 

Serve it up hot ;—and the book will sell, 
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A LITERARY NIGHTMARE.—Marx Twa. 


Will the reader please to cast his eye over the following 
pes and see if he can discover anything harmful in 
them? 


“Conductor, when you receive a fare, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare! 
A blue trip slip for an eight-cent fare, 

A buff trip slip for a six-cent fare, 

A pink trip slip for a three-cent fare, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare ! 


CHORUS: 


Punch, brothers! punch with care! 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare!” 


I came across these jingling rhymes in a newspaper, a 
little while ago, and read them a couple of times. They 
took instant and entire possession of me. All through 
breakfast they went waltzing through my brain; and when, 
at last, I rolled up my napkin, I could not tell whether I had 
eaten anything or not. I had carefully laid out my day’s 
work the day before—a thrilling tragedy in the novel which I 
am writing. I went to my den to begin my deed of blood. 
I took up my pen; but all I could get it to say was, “ Punch 
in the presence of the passenjare.” I fought hard for an 
hour, but it was useless. My head kept humming, “A blue 
trip slip for an eight-cent fare, a buff trip slip for a six-cent 
fare,’ and so on and so on, without peace or respite. The 
day’s work was ruined—I could see that plainly enough. I 
gaye up and drifted down town, and presently discovered 
that my feet were keeping time to that relentless jingle. 
When I could stand it no longer I altered my step. But it 
did no good; those rhymes accommodated themselves to 
the new step, and went on harassing me just as before. I 
returned home, and suffered all the afternoon; suffered all 
through an unconscious and unrefreshing dinner; suffered, 
and cried, and jingled all through the evening; went to bed 
and rolled, tossed and jingled right along, the same as ever; 
got up at midnight, frantic, and tried to read; but there was 
nothing visible upon the whirling page except “Punch! 
punch in the presence of the passenjare!” By sunrise I 
was out of my mind, and everybody marveled and was dis~ 
tressed at the idiotic burden of my ravings: “Punch! oh, 
punch ! punch in the presence of the passenjare!” 


ss 
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Two days later, on Saturday morning, I arose, a tottering 
wreck, and went forth to fulfill an engagement with a valued 
friend, the Rev. Mr. ——, to walk to the Talcott Tower, ten 
miles distant. He stared at me, but asked no questions, 
We started. Mr. —— talked, talked, talked—as is his wont. 
I said nothing ; I heard nothing. At the end ofa mile, Mr, 
—— said; 

. Sed are you sick? I never saw a man look so hag- 
gard and worn and absent-minded. Say something, do?” 

Drearily, without enthusiasm, I said: “Punch, brothers! 
punch with care! Punch in the presence of the passenjare!” 

My friend eyed me blankly, looked perplexed, then said: 

“T do not think I get your drift, Mark. There does not 
seem to be any relevancy in what you have said, certainly 
nothing sad; and yet—maybe it was the way you said the 
words—I never heard anything that sounded so pathetic. 
What is—” 

But I heard no more. I was already far away with my 
pitiless, heart-breaking “blue trip slip for an eight-cent 
fare, buff trip slip for a six-cent fare, pink trip slip fora 
three-cent fare; punch in the presence of the passenjare.” 
I do not know what occurred during the other nine miles, 
However, all of a sudden Mr. — laid his hand on my 
shoulder and shouted: 

“Oh, wake up! wake up! wake up! Don’t sleep all day! 
Here we are at the Tower, man! I have talked myself deaf 
and dumb and blind, and never got a response. Just look 
at this magnificent autumn landscape! Look at it! look at 
it! Feast your eyes on it! You have traveled; you have 
seen boasted landscapes elsewhere. Come, now, deliver an 
honest opinion, What do you say to this?” 

I sighed wearily, and murmured: 

“A buff trip slip for a six-cent fare, a pink trip slip fora 
three-cent fare, punch in the presence of the passenjare.” 

Rev. Mr. —— stood there, very grave, full of concern, 
apparently, and looked long at me; then he said: 

“Mark, there is something about this that I cannot un- 
derstand. Those are about the same words you said before; 
there does not seem to be anything in them, and yet they 
nearly break my heart when you say them. Punch in 
the—how is it they go ?” 
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I began at the beginning and repeated all the lines. My 
friend’s face lighted with interest. He said: 

“Why, what a captivating jingle it is! It is almost music. 
It flows along so nicely. I have nearly caught the rhymes 
myself. Say them over just once more, and then I'll have 
them, sure.” 

“T said them over. Then Mr. —— said them. He made 
one little mistake, which I corrected. The next time and 
the next he got them right. Now a great burden seemed 
to tumble from my shoulders. That torturing jingle de- 
parted out of my brain, and a grateful sense of rest and 
peace descended upon me, I was light-hearted enough to 
sing ; and I didsing for halfan hour, straight along,as we went 
ogging homeward. Then my freed tongue found blessed 
speech again, and the pent-up talk of many a weary hour be- 
gan to gush and flow. It flowed on and on, joyously, jubi- 
antly, until the fountain was empty and dry. As I wrung 
ny friend’s hand at parting, I said: 

“ Haven’t we had a royal good time! But now I remem- 
yer, you hayen’t said a word for two hours. Come, come, 
yut with something !” 

The Rey. Mr. —— turned a lack-lustre eye upon me, drew 
| deep sigh, and said, without animation, without apparent 
onsciousness : 

“Punch, brothers! punch with care! Punch in the pres- 
nce of the passenjare !” 

A pang shot through me as I said to myself, “Poor fel- 
ow, poor fellow! he has got it now.” 

I did not see Mr. —— for two or three days after that. 
then, on Tuesday evening, he staggered into my presence, 
nd sank dejectedly into aseat. He was pale, worn; he was 
} wreck. He lifted his faded eyes to my face and said: 

“Ah, Mark, it was a ruinous investment that I made in 
hose heartless rhymes. They have ridden me like a night- 
nare, day and night, hour after hour, to this very moment. 
‘ince I saw you I have suffered the torments of the lost. 
aturday evening I had a sudden call by telegraph, and took 
he night train for Boston. The occasion was the death of 
valued old friend, who had requested that I should preach 
is funeral sermon, I took my seat in the cars and set my- 
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zelf to framing the discourse. But I never got beyond th 
opening paragraph; for then the train started and the ca 
wheels began their ‘clack-clack-clack-clack! clack-clack 
clack-clack!’ and right away those odious rhymes fitte 
themselves to that accompaniment. Foran hour I sat ther 
and set a syllable of those rhymes to every separate an 
distinct clack the car-wheels made. Why, I was as fagge 
out then as if 1 had been chopping wood all day. My sku 
was splitting with headache. It seemed to me that I mus 
go mad if I sat there any longer; so I undressed and wer 
to bed. I stretched myself out in my berth, and—well, yo 
know what the result was. The thing went right along ju: 
the same. ‘Clack-clack-clack, a blue trip slip, clack-clack 
clack, for an eight-cent fare; clack-clack-clack, a buff tri 
slip, clack-clack-clack, for a six-cent fare—and so on, and s 
on, and so on—punch in the presence of the passenjare 
Sleep? Notasingle wink! I was almost a lunatic when 
got to Boston. Don’t ask me about the funeral. I did th 
best I could; but every solitary individual sentence we 
meshed and tangled and woven in and out with ‘ Puncl 
brothers! punch with care! punch in the presence of th 
passenjare!’ And the most distressing thing was that m 
delivery dropped into the undulating rhythm of those pulsin 
rhymes, and I could actually catch absent-minded peopl 
nodding time to the swing of it with theirstupid head 
And, Mark, you may believe it or not, but before I gc 
through, the entire assemblage were placidly bobbing thei 
heads in solemn unison, mourners, undertaker, and al 
The moment Ihad finished, I fled to the anteroom ina stat 
bordering on frenzy. Of course it would be my luck to fin 
asorrowing and aged maiden aunt of the deceased ther 
who had arrived from Springfield too late to get into th 
church. She began to sob, and said: 

“Oh, oh, he is gone, he is gone, and 1 didn’t see him be 
fore he died!’ 

“*Yes! I said, ‘he is gore, he is gone, he is gone—oh, wt 
this suffering never cease ?” 

“‘You loved him, then! Oh, you too loved him? 

“*TLoved him! Loved who ?”. 

**Why. my poor George! my poor nephew !’ 
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““Oh—him! Yes—oh, yes, yes. Certainly~certainly. 
in¢n—punch—oh, this misery will kill me!’ 

“*Bless you! bless you, sir, for those sweet words! J, too, 
ffer in this dear loss. Were you présent during his last 
oments?” 

“*Yes! I—whose last moraents?’ 

“* His. The dear departed’s.’ 

“*Yes! Oh, yes—yes—yes! Isuppose so,I think so, I 
n’t know! Oh, certainly—I was there—J was there!’ 
““Oh, what a privilege! what a precious privilege. And 
s last words—oh, tell me—tell me his last words! What 
J. he say!’ 

“*He said—he said—oh, my head, my head, my head! 
2 said—he said—he never said anything but punch, punch, 
nch in the presence of the passenjare! Oh, leave me, 
idam! In the name of all that is generous, leave me to 
y madness, my misery, my despair !—a buff trip slip for a 
-cent fare, a pink trip slip for a three-cent fare—endu- 
nee can no fur-ther go!—puncH in the presence of the 
ssenjare |” 

My friend’s hopeless eyes rested on mine a pregnant 
nute, and then he said impressively : 

‘Mark, you do not say anything. You do not offer me 
y hope. But, ah me, it is just as well—it is just as well. 
m1 could notdo me any good. The time has long gone 
when words could comfort me. Something tells me that 
y tongue is doomed to wag forever to the jigger of that 
norseless jingle. There—there it is coming on me again: 
Jue trip slip for an eight-cent fare, a buff trip slip for a—” 
fhus murmuring faint and fainter, my friend sank into a 
aceful trance, and forgot his sufferings in a blessed respite. 
How did I finally save him from the asylum? I took him 
a neighboring university, and made him discharge the 
rden of his persecuting rhymes into the eager ears of the 
or unthinking students. How is it with them, now? The 
ult is too sad to tell. Why did I write this article? It 
s fora worthy, even a noble purpose. It was to warn 
u, reader, if you should come across those merciless 
ymes, to avoid them—avoid them as you would a pesti- 
ice! 
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THE FLIGHT FOR LIFE.—Wiru1am Sawyek 
AN EMIGRANT’S REMINISCENCE, 


Oh, hideous leagues of straining woods, 
Straining back from the sea; 

Oh, woods of pine, and nothing but pine, 
Will they never have end for me? 


The ceaseless line of the red, red pine, 
My very’brain it sears; 

And the roar of trees, like surging seas, 
Is it ever to haunt my ears? 


Let me remember it all: "Twas late— 
The burning end of day— 

The trees were all in a golden glow, 
As with flame they would burn away, 


The joyful news to our clearing came, 
Came as the sun went down; 

A ship from England at anchor lay 
In the bay of the nearest town. 


In that good ship my Alice had come- 
Alice, my dainty queen! 

Sweet Alice, my own, my own so near— 
There was only the woods between! 


Now, three days’ journey we counted that, 
The days and nights were three; 

But for thirty days and thirty nights 
I had journeyed my love to see. 


Before an hour to the night had gone, 
Into the wood I went ; 

The pine tops yet were bright in the light, 
Though below it was all but spent. 


“The moon at ten and the dawn at four! 
For this I offered praise ; 

Though I knew the wood on the hither side, 
Knew each of its tortuous ways. 


The moon rose redder than any sun, 
Through the straight pines it rose: 

But glittered on keener eyes than mine— 
On the eyes of deadliest foes! 


To sudden peril my heart awoke— 
And rt it did not quail; 

I had skirted Indians in their camp, 
And the ‘fiends were upon my trail! 
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Three stealthy “Snakes” were upon my track, 
Supple and dusk and dread, 

A thought of Alice, a prayer to God, 
And like wind on my course 1 sped, 


Only in flight, in weariest flight, 
Could I my safety find ; 

But fast or slow, howe’er I might go, 
They followed me close behind. 


The night wore out and the moon went down, 
The sun rose in the sky ; 

But on and on came the stealthy foes, 
Who had made it my doom to die. 


With two to follow and one to sleep, 
They tracked me through the night; 
But one could follow and two could sleep 

In the day’s increasing light. 


So all day under the burning sky, 
All night beneath the stars, 

And on, when the moon through ranging pines 
Gleamed white as through prison-bars. 


With some to follow and some to halt, 
Their course they well might keep; 
But I—oh, God, for a little rest, 
For a moment of blesséd sleep! 


Lost in the heart of the hideous wood, 
My desperate way I kept; : 

For why? They would take me if I stayed, 
And murder me if I slept. 


But brain will yield and body will drop; 
And next when sunset came, 

I shrieked delirious at the light, 
For I fancied the wood on flame! 


I shrieked, I reeled ; then venomous eyes 
And dusky shapes were there; 

And I felt the touch of gleaming steel, 
And a hand in my twisted hair. 


A cry, a struggle, and down I sank; 
But sank not down alone— 

A shot had entered the Indian’s heart, 
And his body bore down my own! 


Yet an Indian gun that shot had fired— 
Most timely, Heaven knows! 

For I had chanced on a friendly tribe, 
Who were watching my stealthy foes, 
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And they who fired had kindliest hearts: 
They gave me nursing care ; 

And when that my brain knew aught again, 
Lo, my Alice, my own, was there! 


Dear Alice! But, oh, the straining woods, 
Straining back from the sea; 

The woods of pine, and nothing but pine, 
They have never an end for me. 


The ceaseless line of the red, red pine, 
My brain to madness sears; 

And the roar of trees, like surging seas, 
Is a horror in my ears. 


IN THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH.—Joun G. Wuirrire, 


She came and stood in the Old South Church, 
A wonder and a sign, 

With a look the old-time sibyls wore, 
Half-crazed and half-divine. 


Save the mournful sackcloth about her wound, 
Unclothed as the primal mother, 

With limbs that trembled, and eyes that blazed 
With a fire she dare not smother. 


Loose on her shoulder fell her hair, 
With sprinkled ashes gray ; 

She stood in the broad aisle, strange and weird 
As a soul at the judgment day. 


And the minister paused in hissermon’s midst, 
And the people held their breath, 

For these were the words the maiden said 
Through lips as pale as death :— 


“Thus saith the Lord: ‘ With equal feet 
All men my courts shall tread, 

And priest and ruler no more shall eat 
My people up like bread !’ 


“Repent, repent !—ere the Lord shall speak 
In thunder, and breaking seals! 

Let all souls worship him in the way 
His light within reveals!” 


She shook the dust from her naked feet, 
And her sackcloth closely drew, 

And into the a of the awe-hushed church 
She passed like a ghost from view. 
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They whipped her away at the tail o’ the cart; 
(Small blame to the angry town!) 

But the words she uttered that day nor fire 
Could burn nor water drown. 


For now the aisles of the ancient church 
By equal feet are trod ; 

And the bell that swings in its belfry rings 
Freedom to worship God! 


And now, whenever a wrong is done, 
It thrills the conscious walls; 

The stone from the basement cries aloud, 
And the beam from the timber calls! 


There are steeple-houses on every hand, 
And pulpits that bless and ban; 

And the Lord will not grudge the single church 
That is set apart for man. 


For in two commandments are all the law 
And the prophets under the sun; 

And the first is last, and the last is first, 
And the twain are verily one. 


So long as Boston shall Boston be, 
And her bay-tides rise and fall, 

Shall freedom stand in the Old South Church, 
And plead for the rights of all! 


HOW TO BREAK THE CHAIN.—Joun B. Govan. 


A man once said to me: “I was a pretty hard case; my 
fe used to be afraid of me, and my children used to run 
ray when I came in the house; it was but a word anda 
ow, and then a kick. When I put my name on the tem- 
rance pledge, the thought came across my mind, I wonder 
at my wife willsay tothis? Then I thought if I went in 
d told her all of a hurry it might make her faint. An- 
her time I would have gone home and knocked her down 
a kicked her up again, Now, I was going home thinking 
ww I could break it to my wife and not hurt her! Sol 
ade up my mind I would break it to her easy. I got to the 
or; I saw her leaning over the embers of the fire; she 
in’t look up; I suppose she expected a blow or a curse as 
ual, and I said, ‘Mary!’ She didn’t turn; I said, ‘Mary? 
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‘Well, Dick, what is it? Isaid,‘Mary!’ Well, what is it’ 
‘Cannot you guess, Mary? And she looked round at me,- 
her face was so white! ‘I say, Mary!’ ‘Well? ‘I hay 
been to the meeting, and have put my name down on th 
pledge, and taken my oath I never will take another drop 
She was on her feet ina minute. She didn’t faint away 
poor soul; and as I held her I didn’t know but she was dead 
and I began to cry. She opened her eyes, and got her arn 
around my neck, and pulled me down on my knees,—the firs 
time Iremember ever going on my knees since I was a boy,— 
and said, ‘O God, bless my poor husband!’ and I said, ‘Amen 
And she said, ‘Help him to keep that pledge,’ and I suic 
‘Amen; and she kept on praying, and I kept on hallooing 
and you never heard a Methodist halloo like me, until 

could not speak a word. It was the first time we ever knel 
together, but it was not the last.” 

A great many men have said to me: “I can reform with 
out becoming a Christian.” I am not one of those who wil 
say to you that you cannot reform unless you become | 
Christian, but I say this, within my experience, that nin 
out of ten who try it fail. A gentleman that I know maz 
tied into an excellent family and got so abased that he couk 
drink a quart of brandy a day; how he stood it no on 
knows; a man of strong constitution, splendid physique, bu 
he drank his quart a day. He had a lovely wife and thre 
boys, and one day he was in the house and he said to hi 
wife: “Come, my dear, and sit on my knee.” She cam 
and sat, and then she said: “If my husband didn’t drink. 
would be the happiest woman in Canada.” “ Well,” he said 
“my dear, I married you to make you happy, and I ought t 
do everything to make you happy; andif that will mak 
you happy I will never drink another drop as long as I live. 
That was seven years ago, and he has never tasted a dro) 
from that day to this. He had cut it off just as clean as yor 
would cut off a piece of cheese. That man had a might 
will; but I want to tell you something else. Walking witl 
him up Young Street one day, he said: “ You see that ree 
saloon. I have gone two blocks out of my way many a tim 
to keep out of the way of that.. When I come in sight of it 
and begin to feel queer, I turn right down Front Street; bu 
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since I have got the grace of Godin my heart I can go right 
by that place, and if I find the slightest inclination to enter, 
Ican ejaculate the prayer, ‘God help me, and I go right along.” 
The first was a risk ; the second was absolute security and 
safety. 

I say to reformed men, your hope isin Jesus to keep your- 
selves unspotted. Touch not, taste not, handle not, meddle 
not with it. Men may say to me, “ Have you this appetite?” 
I don’t know. My daily prayer is, “God help me to avoid 
the test.” Although it is thirty-five years since I signed the 
pledge, I will not put to my lips intoxicating wine at the 
communion table. I have not and I never will. I have 
known cases of fearful falling from the first swallow, because 
drunkenness isa disease. A good Christian man said to me: 
“Three weeks ago I had the most awful struggle against my 
appetite ;” and a gentleman said to me, the other night, “God 
bless you, I am fighting an awful hard battle.” I said, “Do 
you feel secure?” “Secure in Jesus.” Oh, I tell you, ladies 
and gentlemen, that is the strength of the movement to-day. 


WORDS AND THEIR USES.—Franx Ourve. 
(BY A MYSTIFIED QUAKER.) 


Respected Wife: From these few lines my whereabouts 
thee’ll learn— 

Moreover, I impart to thee my serious concern: 

The language of this people is a riddle unto me, 

And words, with them, are fragments of a reckless mockery. 


For instance: As I left the cars, an imp with smutty face, 

Said “Shine?” “Nay, Dll not shine,” I said, “ except with 
inward grace !” 

“Ts ‘inward grace’ a liquid or a paste?” asked this young 


urk ; 
“Hi, Daddy! What is ‘inward grace?’ How does the old 
thing work ?” 


“Friend,” said I to a Jehu, whose breath suggested gin, 
“Can thee convey me straightway to a reputable inn?” 
His answer's gross irrelevance I shall not soon forget— 
Instead of saying yea or nay, he gruffly said “ You bet!” 


“ Nay, nay, I shall not bet,” said I, “ for that would be a sir— 
Why — thee answer plainly: Can thee take me to an 
inn 5 
1s4* 


— ee 


ee 
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The vehicle is doubtless meant to carry folks about in— 
Then why prevaricate?” Said he perversely, “Now yer 
shoutin !” 


“ Nay, verily, I shouted not!” quoth I, “my speech is mild; 

But thine—I grieve to say it—with falsehood is defiled. 

Thee ought to be admonished to rid thy heart of guile.” 

“See here, my lively moke,” said he, “ yousling on too much 
style!” 


* Pve had these plain drab garments twenty years and more,” 
said I 

“And when thee says I ‘sling on style,’ thee tells a willful 
lie!” 

At that he pranced around as if “a bee were in his bonnet,” 

And, with hostile demonstrations, inquired if I was “ on it!” 


“On what? Till thee explains thyself, I cannot tell, I said. 

He swore that something was “too thin ;” moreover it was 
“played !” 

But all this jargon was surpassed, in wild absurdity, 

By threats, profanely emphasized, to “ put a head” on me! 


“No son of Belial,” said I, “that miracle can do!” 
Whereat he fell upon me with blows, and curses, too, 
But failed to work that miracle—if such was his design— 
instead of putting on a head, he strove to smite off mine! 


Thee knows I cultivate the peaceful habit of our sect, 

But this man’s conduct wrought on me a singular effect; 

For when he slapped my broad-brim off, and asked, “ How’s 
that for high?” 

It roused the Adam in me, and I smote him hip and thigh! 


The throng then gave a specimen of calumny broke loose, 

And said I’d “snatched him bald-headed,” and likewise 
“cooked his goose ;” 

Although I solemnly affirm that I did not pull his hair, 

Nor did I cook his poultry—for he had no poultry there ! 


Whey called me “ Bully boy!” although I’ve seen nigh three 
score year ; 

They said that I was “lightning” when I “got up on my 
ear |” 

And when I asked if lightning climbed its ear, or dressed 
in drab, 

Mere ia how ’tis yourself!” said one inconsequential 

ab! 


Thee ies ria nek that, by this time, I was somewhat per, 
plexed ; 

Yea, the placid spirit in me has seldom been so vexed ; 

I tarried there no longer, for plain-spoken men—like me— 

With such perverters of our tongue, can have no unity. 
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THE MINES OF AVONDALE—Atioxr Cary. 


Old Death proclaims a holocaust— 
Two hundred men must die! 

And he cometh not like a thief in the night, 
But with banners lifted high. 

He calleth the north wind out o’ th’ north 
To blow him a signal blast, 

And to plow the air with a fiery share, 
And to sow the sparks broadcast. 

No fear hath he of the arm of flesh, 
And he maketh the winds to ery: 

“Let come who will to this awful hill, 
And his strength against me try!” 


So quick those sparks along the land 
Into blades of flame have sprung, 
So quick the piteous face of heaven 
With a veil of black is hung; ‘ 
And men are telling the news with words, 
And women with tears and sighs, 
And the children with the frightened souls 
That are staring from their eyes: 
“Death, death is holding a holocaust! 
And never was seen such pyre— 
Head packed to head, and ihee them spread 
Full forty feet of fire!” 


From hill to hill-top runs the cry, 
Through farm and village and town, 

And higher and higher—*‘ The mine’s on fire! 
Two hundred men sealed down! 

And not with the dewy hand o’ th’ earth, 
And not with the leaves of the trees; 

Nor is it the waves that roof their graves— 
Oh, no, it is none of these; 

From sight and sound walled round and round— 
For God’s sake haste to the pyre! | 

In the black coal-beds, and above their heads 
Full forty feet of fire!” 


And now the villagers swarm like bees, 
And the miners catch the sound, 
And climb to the land with their picks in hand 
From their chambers in the ground, 
For high and low and rich and poor, 
To a holy instinct true, 
Stand forth as if all hearts were one 
And a-tremble through and through. ~- 
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On, side by side they roll like a tide, 
And the voice grows high and higher, 
“Come woe, come weal, we must break the seal 
Of that forty feet of fire!” 


Now cries of fear, shrill, far and near, 
And o’ palsy shakes the hands, 

And the blood runs cold, for behold, behold 
The gap where the enemy stands! 

Oh, never had painter scenes to paint 
So ghastly and grim as these-— 

Mothers that comfortless sit on the ground 
With their babies on their knees; 

The brown-cheeked lad and the maid as sad 
As the grandam and the sire, 

And ’twixt them all and their loved, that wall— 
That terrible wall of fire! 


And the grapple begins, and the foremost set 
Their lives against death’s laws, 

And the blazing timbers catch in their arms 
And bear them off like straws. 

They have lowered the flaunting flag from its place ; 
They will die in the gap, or save; 

For this they have done, whate’er be won, 
They have conquered fear of the grave. 

They have baffled—have driven the enemy, 
And with better courage strive ; 

“Who knoweth,” they say, “ God’s mercy to-day, 
And the souls he may save alive !” 


So now the hands have digged through the brands— 
They can see the awful stairs, 

And there falls a hush that is only stirred 
By the weeping women’s prayers. 

“Now who will peril his limb and life? 
In the damps of the dreadful mine?” 

“T, I, and I!” a dozen cry, 
As they forward step from line! 

And down from the light and out 0’ th’ sight, 
Man after man they go, 

And now arise th’ unanswered cries 
As they beat on the doors below. 

And night came down—what a woful night! 
To the youths and maidens fair; 

What a night in the lives of the miners’ wives 
At the gate of a dumb despair. 

And the stars have set their solemn watch 
In silence o’er the hill, 

And the children sleep and the women weep, 
And the workers work with a will. 
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And so the hours drag on and on, 
And so the night goes by, 

And at last the east is gray with dawn, 
And the sun is in the sky. 


Hark! hark! the barricades are down, 
The torchlights further spread, 

The doubt is past—they are found at last— 
Dead, dead! two hundred dead ! 

Face close to face, in a long embrace, 
And the young and the faded hair— 
Gold over the snow, as if meant to show 

Love strayed beyond despair. 
Two hundred men at yester-morn 
With the work of the world to strive; 
Two hundred yet when the day was set, 
And not a soul alive! 


Oh, long the brawny Plymouth men, 
As they sit by their wintry fires, 
Shall tell the tale of Avondale 
And its awful pyre of pyres— 
Shall hush their breath, and tell how Death 
His flag did wildly wave, 
And how in shrouds of smoky clouds 
The miners fought in their graves; 
And how in a still procession 
per passed from that fearful glen, 
And there shall be wail in Angedales 
For the brave two hundred men. 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY.—Wituram WaLLacs 
(BROOKLYN, N. Y.) 


Here are the houses of the dead. Here youth 
And age and manhood, stricken in his strength, 
Hold solemn state and awful silence keep, 
While Earth goes murmuring in her ancient path, 
And troubled Ocean tosses to and fro 
Upon his mountainous bed oo pe mie | 
And many stars make worship musica 
In the dim-aisled abyss, and over all 
The Lord of Life, in meditation sits 
Changeless, alone, beneath the large white dome 
Of Immortality. 

ause and think 


Ip 
Among these walks lined by the frequent tombs;. 
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For it is very wonderful. Afar 

The populous city lifts its tall, bright spires, 

And snowy sails are glancing on the bay, 

As if in merriment,—but here all sleep; 

They sleep, these calm, pale people of the past: 
Spring plants her rosy feet on their dim homes,— 
They sleep! Sweet Summer comes and calls, and calls 
With all her passionate poetry of flowers 

Wed to the music of the soft south-wind,— 

They sleep! The lonely Autumn sits and sobs 
Between the cold white tombs, as if her heart: 
Would break,—they sleep! Wild Winter comesand chants 
Majestical the mournful sagas learned 

Far in the melancholy North, where God 

Walks forth alone upon the desolate seas,— 
They slumber still! 

Sleep on, O passionless dead! 

Ye make our world sublime: ye have a power 
And majesty the living never hold. 

Here Avarice shall forget his den of gold, 

Here Lust his beautiful victim, and hot Hate 

His crouching foe. Ambition here shall lean 
Against Death’s shaft, veiling the stern, bright eye 
That, overbold, would take the height of gods, 
And know Fame’s nothingness. The sire shall come, 
The matron and the child, through many years, 
To this fair spot, whether the pluméd hearse 
Moves slowly through the winding walks, or Death 
For a brief moment pauses: all shall come 

To feel the touching eloquence of graves. 

And therefore it was well for us to clothe 

The place with beauty. No dark terror here 

Shall chill the generous tropic of the soul, 

But Poetry and her starred comrade Art 

Shall make the sacred country of the dead 
Magnificent. The fragrant flowers shall smile 
Over the low, green graves; the trees shall shake 
Their soul-like cadences upon the tombs; 

The little lake set in a paradise 

Of wood, shall be a mirror to the moon 

What time she looks from her imperial tent 

In long delight at all below; the sea 

Shall lift some stately dirge he loves to breathe 
Over dead nations, while calm sculptures stand 
On every hill, and look like spirits there 

That drink the harmony. Oh, it is well! 

Vhy should a darkness scowl on any spot 

Where man grasps immortality? Light, light, 
And art, and poetry, and eloquence, 

And all that we call glorious are its dower. 
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A LITTLE GIRL’S VIEW OF LIFE IN A HOTEL. 


I’m only a very little girl, but I think I have just as much 
right to say what I want to about things as a boy. I 
hate boys, they’re so mean; they grab all the strawberries 
at the dinner-table, and never tell us when they’re going 
to have any fun. Only I like Gus Rogers. The other day 
Gus told me he was going to let off some fireworks, and he 
let Bessie Nettle and me go and look at them. All of us live 
in ahotel, and his mother’s room has a window with a bal- 
cony, and it was there we had the fireworks, right on the 
balcony. His mother had gone out to buy some creme de 
lig to put on her face, and he’d went and got eleven boxes 
of lucifer matches, and ever so many pieces of Castile soap; 
he stealed them from the housekeeper. Just when she was 
going to put them in her closet, Gus went and told her Mrs. 
Nettle wanted her directly a minute, and while she was 
gone he grabbed the soap and the matches, and when she 
came back we watched her, and she got real mad, and she 
scolded Delia, that’s the chambermaid, and said she knowed 
she did it; and I was real glad, because when I was turning 
somersets on my mother’s bed, the other day, Delia slapped 
me, and she said she wasn’t going to make the bed two times 
to please me; then Bessie and me sticked the matches in 
the soap like tenpins, and Gus fired them off, and they 
blazed like anything, and they made an awful smell, and 
Gus went and turned a little of the gas on so’s his mother 
would think it was that. 

We get our dinner with the nurses, ’cause the man that 
keeps the hotel charges full price for children if they sit at 
the table in the big dining-room. Once my mother let me 
go there with her, and I talked a heap at the table, anda 
gentleman that sat next to us said “little girls should be 
seen and not heard.” The mean old thing died last week 
and I was real glad, and I told Delia so, and she said if 1 
went and said things like that, I couldn’t go to heaven; 
much she knows about it. I wouldn’t want to go if dirty 
things like she went there. Yesterday Mary, our nurse, 


told Bessie Nettle’s nurse, that she heard Larry Finnegan 
Fre¥s 
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was going to marry her. Larry is one of the waiters, and he 
saves candies for me from the big dining-room. And Bessie 
Nettle’s nurse said, “O Lord! what a lie!” and Bessie Nettle 
went in her mother’s room, and her little brother said she 
nipped him, and Bessie said, “O Lord! what alie!” and you 
should have heard how her mother did talk to her, and went 
and shut her up in a dark room where she kept her trunks, 
and didn’t let her have nothing but bread and water, and 
Gus Rogers went and yelled through the keyhole, and said, 
“Bessie, the devil is coming to fetch you,” and Bessie 
screamed and almost had a fit, and her mother told Mrs. 
Rogers, and got Gus licked, and Gus says he’s a good mind 
to set the house on fire some day and burn her out. 

One day I went in the parlor, and creeped under a sofa, 
and there wasn’t anybody there. They don’t let dogs or 
children go in the parlor, and I think its real mean—and I 
creeped under the sofa, so’s nobody could see me; and Mr, 
Boyce came in and Miss Jackson. I don’t like Miss Jack- 
son; she said one day childrens was a worse nuisance 
than dogs was. And Mr. Boyce and Miss Jackson came and 
sitted down on the sofa, and he said, “O Louisa, I love you 
so much,” and then he kissed her. I heard it smack. And 
she said, “O Thomas, I wish I could believe you; don’t you 
never kiss anybody else?” and he said, “ No, dearest,” and I 
called out, “Oh, what a big story, for I saw him kiss Bessie 
Nettle’s nurse in the hall one night when the gas was 
turned down.” Didn’t he jump up, you bet—Gus always 
says you bet—and he pulled me out and _ tored my frock, 
and he said, “Oh, you wicked child, where do you expect to 
go for telling stories?” and I told him, “You shut up, T 
ain’t going anywhere with you.” I wish that man would 
die like the other did, so I do, and I don’t care whether 
he goes to heaven or not. 

Gus Rogers’ mother had a lunch party in her parlor, and 
they had champagne, and they never gave him any, and 
when his mother wasn’t looking he founded a bottle half 
full on the sideboard, and he stealed it and took it in our nur- 
sery,and Mary wasn’t there,and Gus and me drinked it 
out of the glass Mary brushes her teeth in, and it was real — 
nice,and we looked in Mary’s wardrobe and finded her 
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frock she goes to church in, and Gus put it on, and Mary's 
bonnet, too, and went in the hall, and we tumbled down 
and tored Mary’s frock, and made my nose bleed, and Gus said, 
“Oh, there’s a earthquake,” ’cause we couldn’t stand up, 
and you should see how the house did go up and down, 
awful; and Gus and me laid down on the carpet, and the 
housekeeper picked me up and tooked me to my mother, 
and my mother said, “Oh my, whatever have you been do- 
ing?” and I said, “Oh my, I drinked champagne out of Gus 
Rogers’ mother’s bottle in the glass Mary brushes her teeth 
in,” and tne housekeeper says, “Oh my goodness gracious ! 
that child’s as tight as bricks,” and I said, “ You bet, bully 
for you,” snd then I was awful sick, and I have forgotten 
what else. 


THE BALLAD OF A BUTCHER AND THE DEAR 
LITTLE CHILDREN, 


It was a gruesome butcher, 
With countenance saturnine; 

He stood at the door of his little shop, 
It was the hour of nine. 


The children going by to school 
Looked in at the open door; 

They loved to see the sausage machine, 
And hear its awful roar. 


The butcher he looked out and in 
Then horribly he swore, 

Next yawned, then, smiling, he licked his chops; 
Quoth he: “ Life’s a awful bore! 


“ Now here’s all these dear little children, 
ome on ’em might live to be sixty ; 
Why shouldn’t I save ’em the trouble to wunst 
An’ chop ’em up slipperty licksty ?” 


So he winked to the children and beckoned them in: 
“Oh, don’t ye’s want some candy ? 

But ye see ye’ll have to come in to the shop, 
For out here it isn’t handy !” 


He ’ticed them into the little shop, 
The machine went round and round; 

And when those poor babes came out again, 
They fetched ten cents a pound, re. 
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UP-HILL.—Curistina G. Rossetti. 


Does the road wind up-hill all the way ? 
Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place? 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin? 
May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They wili not keep you standing at that door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak ? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


THE LETTER OF MARQUE.—Carotine F, Orne. 


We had sailed out a Letter of Marque, 
Fourteen guns and forty men; 
And a costly freight our gallant barque 
Was bearing home again. 
We had ranged the seas the whole summer-tide, 
Crossed the main, and returned once more; 
Our sails were spread, and from the mast-head 
The lookout saw the distant shore. 


“A sail! a sail on the weather bow! 
Hand over hand, ten knots an hour!” 
Now God defend it ever should end 
That we should fall in the foeman’s power!” 


*T was an English frigate came bearing down, 
Bearing down before the gale, 

Riding the waves that sent their spray 
Dashing madly o’er mast and sail. 


Every stitch of our canvas set, 
Like a frightened bird our good barque flew ; 
The wild waves lashed and the foam crests dashed, 
As we threaded the billows through. 
The ee came down on ‘the waters wide,-— 
“By Heaven’s help we'll see home once more.” 
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Our captain cried, “ for nor-nor-west 
Lies Cape Cod Light, and the good old shore.” 


_ A sudden flash, and a sullen roar 
Booming over the stormy sea, 
Showed the frigate close on our track,— 
How could we hope her grasp to flee ? 
Our angry gunner the stern-chaser fired ; 
IT hardly think they heard the sound, 
_ The billows so wildly roared and raged, 
As we forward plunged with furious bound. 


“All our prizes safely in, 
Shall we fall a prize to-night? 

The Shoal of George’s lies sou-south-east, 
Bearing away from Cape Cod Light.” 

Our captain’s face grew dark and stern, 
Deadly white his closed lips were. 

The men looked in each other’s eyes,— 
Not a look that spoke of fear. 

“Hard up!” 


Hard up the helm was jammed. 
The wary steersman spoke no word. 
in the roar of the breakers on either side 
Murmurs of wonder died unheard. 
Loud and clear rose the captain’s voice,— 
A bronzed old sea-dog, calm and cool, 
He had been in sea-fights oft, 
Trained eye and hand in danger’s school. 
“ Heave the lead!” 


The lead was hove; 

Sharp and short the quick reply ; 
Steady rose the captain’s voice, 

Dark fire glowed his swarthy eye; 
Right on the Shoal of George’s steered, 

Urged with wild, impetuous force, 
Lost, if on either side we veered 

But a hand’s breadth from our course. 
On and on our good barque drove, 

Leaping like mad from wave to wave, 
Hissing and roaring ’round her bow, 

Hounding her on to a yawning grave. 


God! ’twas a desperate game we played! 

White as the combing wave grew each cheek ; 
Our hearts in that moment dumbly prayed, 

For never a word might our blenched lips speak. 
On and on the frigate drove, 

Right in our track, close bearing down ; 
Our captain’s face was still and stern, 

Every muscle too rigid to frown, 
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On and on the frigate drove, 
Swooping down in her glorious pride; 
Lord of heaven! what a shriek was that 
Ringing over the waters wide! 
Striking swift on the sunken rocks, 
Down went the frigate beneath the wave; 
All her crew in an instant sunk, 
Gulfed in the closing grave! 


We were alone on the rolling sea ; 

Man looked to man with a silent pain, 
Sternly our captain turned away ; 

Our helmsman bore on our course again, 
Into the harbor we safely sailed 

When the red morn glowed o’er the bay; 
The sinking ship, and the wild death-ery, 

We shall see and hear, to our dying day. 


A TEXAS STORY.—J. W. Donovan. 


In the summer of the year 1860, one hot night in duly, a 
herdsman was moving his cattle to a new ranche further 
north, near Helena, Texas. As he passed down the banks 
of a stream his herd became mixed with other cattle that 
were grazing in the valley, and some of them failed to be 
separated. The next day about noon a band of a dozen 
mounted Texan Rangers overtook the herdsman, and de- 
manded their cattle, which they said were stolen. It was 
before the introduction of laws and court-houses in Texas, 
and one had better kill five men than steal a mule worth 
five dollars—and this herdsman knew it. He tried to ex- 
plain, but they told him to cut his story short. He offered 
to turn over all the cattle not his own, but they laughed at 
his proposition, and hinted that they usually confiscated 
the whole herd in such cases, and that they usually left the 
thief hanging on a tree as a warning to others in like cases, 

The poor fellow was completely overcome. 

They consulted apart a few moments and then told him, 
if he had any explanations to make or business to do, they 
would allow him ten minutes to do it, and to defend 
himself. 

He turned to the rough faces, and commenced: “How 
many of you men have wives?” Two or three nodded. 
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“How many of you men have children?” They nodded 

gain. “Then I know who I am talking to, and you'll hear 
me,” said the frightened herdsman, who continued: “I 
neyer stole your cattle; I have lived in these parts over 

hree years; I came from New Hampshire; I failed there 
in the fall of ’57, during the panic; I have been saving; I 
have lived on hard fare; I have slept out on the ground; I 
have no home here. My family remain East, while I go 
from place to place. These clothes I wear are rough, and I 
am a hard-looking customer, but this is a hard country. 
Days seem like months to me, and months like years; and, 
but for the letters from home (here he pulled out a handful 
of well-worn enyelopes and letters from his wife) I should 
get discouraged. I have paid part of my debts. Here are 
the receipts, and he unfolded the letters of acknowledgment. 
I expected. to sell out, and go home in November. Here is 
the Testament my good old mother gave me; here is my little 
girl’s picture,” and he kissed it tenderly. “Now, men, if you 
have decided to kill me for doing what I am innocent of, 
send these home, and send as much as you can from the 
cattle, when Iam dead. Can’t you send half their value? 
My family will need it.” 

“Hold on, now; stop right thar!” said a rough Ranger. 
“Now, I say boys,” he continued; “I say, let him go; he’s 
no thief. That kind of men don’t steal. We'll take our 
cattle, and let him go. Give us your hand, old boy ;—that 
picture and them letters did the business. You can go free ; 
but you're lucky, mind ye.” “ We'll do more’n that,” said a 
man with a big heart, in Texan garb, and carrying the cus- 
tomary brace of pistols in his belt, “let’s buy his herd, and 
let him go home now.” 

They did, and when the money was paid over, and the 
man about to start, he was too weak to stand. The long 
strain of hopes and fears, being away from home under such 
trying circumstances, and the sudden deliverance from death, 
had combined to render him as helpless as achild. An hour 
later, however, he left on horseback for the nearest stage 
route; and, as they shook hands when bidding him good- 
by, they looked the happiest band of men I ever beheld. 
So says an eye-witness, 
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THE ADVERTISEMENT ANSWERED.—Franx M. Tuo} 


Good mornin’ til yez,yerhonor! And are yez thegintlem 

As advertised, in the paper, fur an active, intilligent b’y 

Y’ are? Thin I’ve brought him along wid me,—a raal, fi 
sprig iv a wan :— 

As likely a b’y iv his age, sur, as iver ye’d wish til empl 


That’s him. Av coorse I’m his mother! Yez can see | 
resimblance til me, 


Fur ivery wan iv his faytures, and mine, are alike as ty 


paze,— 
Barrin’ wan iv his hivenly eyes, which he lost in a bit iy 
spree 
Wid Hooligan’s b’y, which intinded to larrup me Tedc 
wid aize; 
And his taythe, which hung out on his lip, like a pair 
big, shinin’, twin pearls, 
Till wan iv thim taythe was removed by the fut iv a co 
he was tazin; 
And his hair, that we niver cu’d comb, along iv bewhilderi 
curls, 
So we kape it cropp’d short to save combin’, and th: 
makes our intercoorse plazin. 


And is it rid-headed, ye call him? Belike he és foxy, is Ted 
And goold-colored hair is becomin’ til thim that ’s con 
plicted wid blonde! 
But who cares fur color? Sure, contints out-vally the re 
iv the head! 
And Ted has a head full iy contints, as lively as t’hrot 
in a pond! 
Good timpered ? Sure niver a bett’her—The paceablest, quiet 
est lamb 
As lives the whole lin’th iv our st’hrate, where the b’ys i 
that kane fur a row | 
That Ted has to fight iv’ry day, though he’d quarrel no mer 
than a clam,— 


Faith, thim b’ys ’ud provoke the swate angels, in hiver 
to fight onyhow! 


Thim Hooligan b’ys is that dhirty, they have to be washec 
wanst a wake :— 


Paith, Hooligan finds it convanient to live down fernins 

the canall | 

Where the wat’her fur scrubbin’ the mud off his child’her 
is not far til sake.— 


But a is allus that nate that he niver nades washi 
ata 
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he rade? Sure me Ted has the makin’ iv a beautiful 
rader, indade, 
nd lairn’t all his lett’hers, but twinty, in three months’ 
attindance at school: 

t the mast’her got mad at me Teddy, becase iv a joke that 
was played 
id a pin, that persuaded the mast’her quite suddint to 
rise from his stool. 


dy niver cu’d plaze the school-mast’her wid ony iv thim 
playful t’hricks ; 

30, igs his edication unfinished, Ted found it convanient 
to lave. 

t, barrin’ the larnin’, I’ll match him, fur kaneness, fer- 
ninst ony six, 

n butt’herin’ paple wid blarney, and playin’ nate t’hricks 
to desave. 


roa b’ys is all raders, but Teddy jist skins ’em 
alive: 
id their marbles, and paynuts, and pennies, iv’ry wan 
iv his pockets he’ll fill 
the turn iv his wrist, ur such tactics as Teddy knows 
how til cont’hrive: 
Chey’d gladly t’hrade off their book-larnin’ fur Teddy’s 
suparior skill! 


liteness comes aisy til Ted, fur he’s had me to tache him 
»-the thrick 

-y bowin’ and scrapin’ and spakin’ to show paple proper 
- respict. 

ake up til the gintlemon, Teddy! Whist! Aft wid yer 
cap first, ye stick ! 

te’s shapish a t’hrifle, yer honor; he’s allus been brought 
up that strict. 


me! Spake up, and show yer foine bradin! Och! Hear 
that! “ How are yez, Owld Moke?” 

Arrah, millia murther! Did iver yez hear jist the aqual 
iv that? 

[ow are yez, Owld Moke?” says he! Ha! Ha! Sure, yer 
honor, he manes it in joke! 

He’s the playfullest b’y! Faith, it’s laughin’ at Teddy that 
makes me so fat! 

mest? Troth, he is that! He’s that honest, he was niver 
tuk by the perlace, 

Barrin’ wanst that Owld Hooligan swore that Teddy had 
stole his b’y’s knife ‘ , 

id niverablade. And the jidge he remairked, wid con« 
timpt, ’twas the t’hriflinest case , 
ae a dignified Coort wid, he iver had known in 

is life! ~. 


wyusue 
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Yez can t’hrust him wid onything. Honest! Does he luk 
like a b’y that ’ud stale? 
Jist luk in the swate, open face iv him, barrin’ the eye 
wid the wink :— 
Och! Teddy!! Phat ugly black st’hrame is it runnin’ down 
there by yer hale! * * * 
Martheration! Yer honor, me Teddy has spilt yer fine 
bottle iv ink!] 


Phat? How kem the ink in his pocket? I’m thinkin’ he borry’d 
it, sur :— 
And yez saw him pick up yer pen-howlder and stick it 
inside iv his slaive ! 
And yez think that Ted mint til purline’em!! Ah, wirra! 
The likes iv that slur 
Will d@’hrive me—poor, tinder, lone widdy,—wid sorrow 
down intil me grave! 


Bad cess til yez, Teddy, ye spalpeen! Why c’u’dn’t yez 
howld on, the day— 

Ye thafe iv the world !—widout breakin’ the heart iv me? 
No. Yez must stale! 

Pll tache yez a t’hrick, ye rid-headed, pilferin’, gimlet-eyed 


ay !— 
Ye freckle-faced, impident bla’guard!—Och! whin we git 
home yez ’ll squale! 
—Bric-a-Brac in Scribner’s Monthly, 


THE GAMBLER’S WIFE—R. Coarss. 


Dark is the night! How dark! No light, no fire! 
Cold, on the hearth, the last faint sparks expire! 
Shivering, she watches by the cradle side, 

For him, who pledged her love—last year a bride ! 


“Hark! ’Tis his footstep. No!—’tis past !—’tis gone!” 
Tick! Tick !—“ How wearily the time crawls on! 
Why should he leave me thus? He once was kind! 
And I believed ’twould last !—How mad !—How blind! 


“Rest thee, my babe !—Rest on !—’Tis hunger’s cry 

Sleep !—For there is no food !—The fount is dry! 

Famine and cold their wearying work have done, 

My heart must break! And thou!” The clock strikes one, 


“Hush! ’tis the dice-box! Yes, he’s there! he’s there! 
For this!—for this he leaves me to despair! 
Leaves love, leaves truth, his wife, his child! for what? ‘ 
The wanton’s smile—the villain—and the sot! 
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“Yet I'll not curse him. No! ’tis all in vain! 

*Tis long to wait, but sure he’ll come again! 

And I could starve, and bless him, but for you, 

My child !—his child! Oh, tiend!” The clock strikes two. 


“Hark! How the sign-board creaks! The blast howls by. 
Moan! moan! A dirge swells through the cloudy sky. 
Ha! ’tis his knock! he comes!—he comes once more!” 
Tis but the lattice flaps. Thy hope is o’er. 


“Can he desert us thus? He knows I stay, 
Night after night, in loneliness, to pray 
For his return—and yet he sees no tear! 
No! no! It cannot be. He will be here! 


“Nestle more closely, dear one, to my heart! 

Thou’rt cold! Thou’rt freezing! But we will not part! 
Husband !—I die!—Father !|—It is not he! 

O God! protect my child!” The clock strikes three, 


They’re gone, they’re gone! the glimmering spark hath fled! 
The wife and child are numbered with the dead. 

On the cold earth, outstretched in solemn rest, 

The babe lay frozen on its mother’s breast ; 

The gambler came at last—but all was o’er— 

Dread silence reigned around ;—the clock struck four! 


THE LEAP OF ROUSHAN BEG.—H. W. Lonere.tow, 


Mounted on Kyrat strong and fleet, 
His chestnut steed with four white feet, 
Roushan Beg, called Kurroglou, 
Son of the road and bandit chief, 
eter refuge and relief, 
Up the mountain pathway flew. 


Such was Kyrat’s wondrous speed, 
Never yet could any steed, 

Reach the dust-cloud in his course. 
More than maiden, more than wife, 
More than gold and next to life 

Roushan the Robber loyed his horse. 


In the land that lies beyond 
Erzeroum and Trebizond, 
Garden-girt his fortress stood! 
Plundered khan, or caravan 
Journeying north from Koordistan 
Gave him wealth and wine and food. 
135 > 
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Seven hundred and fourscore 
Men at arms his livery wore, 

Did his bidding night and day. 
Now, through regions all unknown, 
He was wandering, lost, alone, 

Seeking without guide his way. 


Suddenly the pathway ends, 
Sheer the precipice descends, 
Loud the torrent roars unseen ; 
Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm ; on air must ride 
He who crosses this ravine. 


Following close in his pursuit, 
At the precipice’s foot, 

Reyhan the Arab of Orfah 
Halted with his hundred men, 
Shouting upward from the glen, 

“La lab illa Alléh !” 


Gently Roushan Beg caressed 
Kyrat’s forehead, neck, and breast; 
Kissed him upon both his eyes; 
Sang to him in his wild way, 

As upon the topmost spray 
Sings a bird before it flies, 


© my Kyrat, O my steed, 
Round and slender as a reed, 
Carry me this peril through! 
Satin housings shall be thine, 
Shoes of gold, O Kyrat mine, 
O thou soul of Kurroglou! 


“Soft thy skin as silken skein, 
Soft as woman’s hair thy mane, 
Tender are thine eyes and true; 
All thy hoofs like ivory shine, 
Polished bright; Oh, life of mine, 
Leap, and rescue Kurroglou! 


Kyrat, then, the strong and fleet, 
Drew together his four white feet, 
Paused a moment on the verge, 
Measured with his eye the space, 
And into the air’s embrace 
Leaped as leaps the ocean surge, 


As the ocean surge o’er sand 
Bears a swimmer safe to land, 
Kyrat safe his rider bore; 


—* 
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Rattling down the deep abyss, 
Fragments of the precipice 
Rolled like pebbles on a shore, 


Roushan’s tasseled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his head, 
Careless sat he and upright; 
Neither hand nor bridle shook, 
Nor his head he turned to look, 
As he galloped out of sight. 


Flash of harness in the air, 
Seen a moment, like the glare 
Of a sword drawn from its sheath 3 
Thus the phantom horseman passed, 
And the shadow that he cast 
Leaped the cataract underneath. 


Reyhan the Arab held his breath 
While this vision of life and death 


Passed above him. “Allahu!” ns, 
Cried he. “In all Koordistan 
Lives there not so brave a man 
As this Robber Kurroglou!” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


THE CANE-BOTTOMED CHAIR.—W. M. THackerray. 


In tattered old slippers that toast at the bars, 
Anda ragged old jacket perfumed with cigars, 
Away from the world and its toils and its cares, 
I’ve a snug little kingdom up four pair of stairs. 


To mount to this realm is a toil, to be sure, 

But the fire there is bright and the air rather pure}; 
And the view I behold on a sunshiny day 

Is grand through the chimney-pots over the way. 


This snug little chamber is crammed in all nooks 

With worthless old nicknacks and silly old books, 

And foolish old odds and foolish old ends, 

Cracked bargains from brokers,cheap keepsakes from friends. 


Old armor, prints, pictures, pipes, china (all cracked), 
Old rickety tables, and chairs broken-backed ; 

A two-penny treasury wondrous to see; 

What matter? ’tis pleasant to you, friend, and me. 


No better divan need the Sultan require, 

Than the creaking old sofa that basks by the fire; 
And ’tis wonderful, surely, what music you get 
From the rickety, ramshackle, wheezy spinet... 
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That praying-rug came from a Turcoman’s camp}; 
By Tiber once twinkled that brazen old lamp; 

A Mameluke fierce yonder dagger has drawn, 
’*Tis a murderous knife to toast muffins upon. 


Long, long through the hours, and the night, and the chimes, 
Here we talk of old books, and old friends, and old times ; 
As we sit in a fog made of rich Latakie, 

This chamber is pleasant to you, friend, and me. 


But of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest, 
There’s one that I love and I cherish the best: 

For the finest of couches that’s padded with hair 

I never would change thee, my cane-bottomed chair. 


’Tis a bandy-legged, high-shouldered, worm-eaten seat, 
With a creaking old back, and twisted old feet ; 

But since the fair morning when Fanny sat there, 

I bless thee and love thee, old cane-bottomed chair. 


If chairs have but feeling, in holding such charms, 

A thrill must have passed through your withered old arms! 
I looked, and I longed, and I wished in despair,— 

I wished myself turned to a cane-bottomed chair. 


It was but a moment she sat in this place, 

She’d a scarf on her neck, and a smile on her face! 

A smile on her face, and a rose in her hair, 

And she sat there and bloomed in my cane-bottomed chair, 


And so I have valued my chair ever since, 

Like the shrine of a saint, or the throne of a prince; 
Saint Fanny, my patroness sweet I declare, 

The queen of my Wee and my cane-bottomed chair. 


When the candles burn low and the company’s gone, 
In the silence of night as I sit here alone— 

I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair— 

My Fanny I see in my cane-bottomed chair. 


She comes from the past and revisits my room; 
She looks as she then did, all beauty and bloom; 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair, 

And yonder she sits in my cane-bottomed chair, 


A TALE OF THE BIG SNOW.—Bizarrz. 


After the last heavy snow-storm Mrs. Peewitt discovered 
that the roof leaked, and that afternoon on her husband’s 
return from the office, mentioned the fact to him, together 
with her belief that great damage to the ceiling might be 
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averted by his going up after dinner and shoveling the 
snow off. 

“Confound the old house, any way!” he exclaimed, toss- 
ing his hat into one corner, his coat down on the lounge, 
and his rubbers into the coal-scuttle. 

“What's the use of swearing?” asked Mrs, Peewitt, as 
calmly as a summer noon. 

“It’s enough to make a saint swear ; you can’t look cross- 
eyed at the old shebang but something gets out of order,” 
he scolded. 

“I never knowed a livin’ man with such a frightful tem- 
per that didn’t fetch up on the gallows,” said his spinster 
aunt, sourly. 

“You hold your tongue!” he shouted. “You're always 
snapping somebody up.” 

After he had finished his dinner, Peewitt paid a visit to 
the roof, accompanied by the family shovel, and succeeded 
in scraping an inch of skin off his shins against the ladder 
in his ascent. 

“Well, by the jumping jingo! that’s pleasant,” he re- 
marked, as a gust of wind darted around the corner of the 
chimney, lifted his hat playfully off his head and carried it 
into his next-door neighbor’s back yard, where a woolly 
and sharp-toothed spitz dog immediately pounced upon 
and commenced relieving it of its crown, while Peewitt 
bound a handkerchief around his head, shouted himself 
hoarse, and opened a bombardment upon the dog with 
snow-balls, till the cook, hearing his yells, came out, res- 
cued the hat, and threw it over the fence, where Peewitt, on 
going down, found it with the crown half chewed out and 
the rim looking like the top of a pepper-box. 

Then Peewitt waxed wroth, jammed his seal-skin cap down 
over his ears, and tied it on so tight with a towel, that he 
couldn’t open his mouth to let out the profane expressions 
that were seething through his mind, and at one time was 
in imminent danger of exploding and blowing himself and 
the shovel into a land where it’s generally conceded to be 
400 warm for snow-storms. 

When he got back on the roof he buckled himself right 
Zewn to work, and shoved about two hundred. weight of 
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the “ featnery flakes” down on his minister’s head, who waa 
bidding his wife “good-by” at the front door. 

Then they carried the man of peace into the house, laid 
him on the sofa, bathed his face with water, held hartshorn 
under his nose, poured whiskey down him, and dropped all 
the keys and knives in the house down his back, and 
burned his mustache off holding a candle too close to him 
to see if he breathed. He came back to consciousness, 
finally, and they straightened the biggest dents out of his 
hat, dusted all the snow they could reach out of his shirt- 
bosom, and sent him home in a hack, smelling like a dis- 
tillery, and with a very indistinct recollection of how it all 
happened. 

All this time Peewitt,in blissful ignorance of what had 
transpired below, had been gathering another snow moun- 
tain together, which he now launched over in time to bury 
an Italian image-vender, with his load of wares, who chanced 
to be passing. 

Two Irishmen, in a coal cart, who had witnessed the sad 
affair, stopped and dug him out with their shovels, but it 
was two hours later before he had ceased gesticulating and 
rooting around in the snow-heap for his plaster of Paris 
mocking-birds and chalk dancing-girls. 

Then Mrs. Peewitt sent up the hired girl to know if he 
intended to kill some person and be hung for it, and Pee- 
witt suddenly became aware of the danger incurred by 
passers-by, and determined to hail them before throwing 
any more off; but this idea he was forced to abandon after he 
made two attempts to save life by shouting, “ Hello, there! 
Look out!” owing to an immense crowd collecting on the 
opposite sidewalk under the impression that he was going 
to commit suicide by jumping off, and two policemen finally 
forced their way up and arrested him for creating a disturb- 
ance and blocking up the street. 

He prevailed upon them to release him, after an explana- 
tion, and the crowd dispersed, hooting and advising the 
neighbors, who had their heads out of the windows, to 
thain up their old bald-headed lunatic if they didn’t want 
to get him hurt. 

Then Peewitt concluded to shovel it down into the back 
yard, and his spinster aunt, who had run out to empty some 
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tea leaves, caught about a bushel of the first lot on the back 
of her neck, bringing her down on her knees, and sending 
her spectacles and false teeth flying into the swill-bucket, 
Bhe had crawled into the house, and was sitting behind the 
kitchen stove rubbing herself with arnica, and thinking of 
the early Christian martyrs, before the second lot came 
down. 

Two hours later, when Peewitt had got the roof cleaned, his 
spine nearly dislocated, his hands blistered, and his toes 
frost-bitten, he came down stairs to find he had broken two 
windows and blocked up the doors leading from the house 
into the garden, making all hopes of using them before the 
Fourth of July simply out of the question—a circumstance 
not calculated to soothe his feelings, owing to the winter's 
fuel being stowed away in a snowed-under shed at the back 
part of the garden. 


THE WRECKER’S OATH ON BARNEGAT. 
Henry Morrorp. 


One night mid swarthy forms I lay, 
Along a wild southeastern bay, 

Within a cabin rude and rough, 

Formed out of drift-wood, wrecker’s stuff, 
And firelight throwing rosy flame 

From up-heaped masses of the same,— 
Waiting the turning of the tide 

To launch the surf-boats scattered wide, 
And try the fisher’s hardy toil 

For bass, and other finny spoil. 


They lay around me, young and old, 
But men of hardy mien and mould, 
Whom one had picked some deed to do 
Demanding iron hearts and true 

But whom one had not picked, if wise, 
For playing tricks to blinded eyes, 
Without expecting, at the end, 

To learn the odds ’twixt foe and friend! 


Some leaned upon their arms, and slept; 
But others wakeful vigil kept, 

And told short stories,—merry, half, 
And some too earnest for a laugh. 
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And I—I listened, as I might, 

With strange and weird and wild delight, 
To hear the surfmen, in their haunt, 

On deeds and loves and hates descant. 


One gray old man, of whom I heard 

No more than this descriptive word, 

“Old Kennedy,”—he rattled on, 

Of men and things long past and gone, 
And seemed without one careful thought, 
Till spark to tinder some one brought 

By hinting that he launched no more, 

Of late, his surf-boat from the shore, 
However wind and storm were rife 

And stranded vessels periled life. 


“No! by the God who made this tongue!” 
And up in angry force he sprung,— 
“No!—never, while my head is warm, 
However wild beat sea and storm, 

Launch I a boat, one life to save, 

If half creation finds a grave !” 


A fearful oath!—I thought; and so 
Thought others, for a murmur low 

Ran round the circle, till, at length, 

The wondering feeling gathered strength, 
And some, who had not known him long, 
Declared them words of cruel wrong, 
And swore to keep no friendly trot 

With one who framed so hard an oath. 


“You will not, mates ?” the old man said, 
His words so earnest, dense, and dread 
That something down my back ran cold 
As at the ghostly tales of old. 

“You will not? Listen, then, a word! 
And if, when you have fairly heard, 

You say a thoughtless oath I swore, 

I never fish beside yon more!”’ 


They listened: so did I, be sure, 

As Desdemona to her Moor, 

Or that poor “ wedding guest ” who heard 
The Ancient Mariner’s lengthy word. 
They listened; and no murmur broke 
The full, dead silence, as he spoke. 


“You know me, mates,—at least the most,— 
From Barnegat, on Jersey coast. 

Tis time you listened something more, 
That drove me to another shore. 
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Twelve years ago, at noon of life, 

T had a fond and faithful wife ; 

Two children, boy and girl; a patch; 

A drift-wood cabin reofed with thatch; 
And thought myself the happiest man 
The coast had known since time began. 
Ships wrecked: they never saw me flinch, 
But fight the white surf, inch by inch, 
To save the meanest thing had breath, 
If danger seemed to threaten death. 
Yes,—more! I never once held back, 
If through the big storm, rushing black, 
Some nabob’s riches I could save 

And give them to him from the wave. 
One night a large ship drove ashore, 
Not haifa mile beyond my door. 

I saw the white surf breaking far; 

I saw her beating on the bar; 

I knew she could not live one hour, 

By wood and iron’s strongest power. 

I was alone, except my boy,— 
Sixteen,—my wife’s best hope and joy ; 
And who can doubt, that is not mad, 
He was the proudest pride I had! 

I let him take the vacant oar; 

I took him with me from the shore; 

I let him try help save a life: 

I drowned him, and it killed my wife!” 


The old man paused, and dashed his hand 
Against his brow, to gain command; 

hile all around, a hush like death 
Hung on the fisher’s trembling breath, 
And pitying eyes began to show 
How rough men feel a rough man’s woe. 
Then he went on,—a few words more, 
That still an added horror bore. 


“Somebody stole a cask or bale— 

At least so ran the pleasant tale. 

And while my boy was lying dead, 

My wife’s last breath as yet unfled, 

The city papers reeked with chat 

Of‘ pirate bands on Barnegat.’ 

"4 name was branded as a thief, 

When I was almost mad with grief; 

And what d’ye think they made me feel, 
When the last falsehood goane its heel,— 
‘I had rowed out, that night, to steal 
No! if I ever row in, 


To save the lives o periled men, 
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Body and soul at once go down, 
‘And Heaven forget me as I drown!” 


Tt was a direful oath, as well 

When nothing more remained to tell, 
As it had been, when at the first 

His wrong and hate the old man nursed. 
But I have often thought, since then, 
The best of men are only men, 

‘And some of us, at church and school, 
Who prattle of the Golden Rule,— 
Might find it hard, such weight to bear 
Of shame and outrage and despair, 
Without forgetting trust and troth 
And hurling out as dread an oath. 


THE MUSICAL FROGS.—Joun Sruart Biackrs. 


Brekekekex! coax! coax! O happy, happy frogs! 
How sweet ye sing! would God that 
Upon the bubbling pool might lie, 
And sun myself to-day 
With you! No curtained bride, 1 ween, 
Nor pillowed babe, nor cushioned queen, 
Nor tiny fay on emerald green, 
Nor silken lady gay, 
Lies on a softer couch. O Heaven! 
How many a lofty mortal, riven 
By keen-fanged inflammation, 
Might change his lot with yours, to float 
On sunny pond, with bright green coat, 
And sing with gently throbbing throat 
Amid the croaking nation, 
Brekekekex! coax! coax! O happy, happy frogs! 


Brekekekex! coax! coax! O happy, happy frogs! 
Happy the bard who weaves his rhyme 
Recumbent on the purple thyme, 

In the fragrant month of June; 
Happy the sage whose lofty mood 
‘Doth with far-searching ken intrude 
Into the vast infinitude 
Of things beyond the moon ; 
But happier not the wisest man 
Whose daring thought leads on the van 
Of star-eyed speculation, 
Than, thou, quick-legged, light-bellied thing, 
Within the green pond’s reedy ring, 
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That with a murmurous joy dost sing 
Among the croaking nation, 
Brekekekex! coax! coax! O happy, happy frogs! 


Brekekekex! coax! coax! O happy, happy frogs! 
Great Jove with dark clouds sweeps the sky, 
Where thunders roll and lightnings fly, 

And gusty winds are roaring; 
Fierce Mars his stormy steed bestrides, 
And, lashing wild its bleeding sides, 
O’er dead and dying madly rides, 

Where the iron hail is pouring. 
’Tis well—such crash of mighty powers 
Must be: the spell may not be ours 

To tame the hot creation. 

But little frogs with paddling foot 

Can sing when gods and kings dispute, 

And little bards can strum the lute 
Amid the croaking nation, 
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With Brekekekex! coax! coax! O happy, happy frogs! 


Brekekekex! coax! coax! O happy, happy frogs! 
Farewell! not always I may sing 
Around the green pond’s reedy ring 
With you, ye boggy muses! 
But I must go and do stern battle 
With herds of stiff-necked human cattle, 
Whose eager lust of windy prattle 
The gentle rein refuses. 
Oh, if—but all such ifs are vain; 
Tl go and blow my trump again, 
With brazen iteration; 
And when, by Logic’s iron rule, 
T’ve quashed each Bey babbling fool, 
I'll seek again your gentle school, 
And hum beside the tuneful pool 
Amid the croaking nation, 
Brekekekex! coax! coax! O happy, happy frogs! 


THE GAMIN.—Vicror Hvao. 


Paris has a child; the forest hasa bird. The bird is called 
sparrow; the child is called the gamin. His origin is 


rom the rabble. 


The most terrible embodiment of the rabble is the barri- 
ade, and the most terrible of barricades was that of Fau- 
ourg St. Antoine. The street was deserted as far as could 
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be seen. Every door and window was closed ; in the back- 
ground rose a wall built of paving stones, making the street 
a cul-de-sac. Nobody could be seen; nothing could be 
heard; not a cry, not a sound, not a breath. A sepulchre! 
From time to time, if anybody ventured to cross the street, 
the sharp, low whistling of a bullet was heard, and the 
passer fell dead or wounded. For the space of two days 
this barricade had resisted the troops of Paris, and now its 
ammunition was gone. During a lull in the firing, a gam- 
in, named Gavroche, took a basket, went out into the street 
by an opening, and began to gather up the full cartridge- 
boxes of the National Guards who had been killed in front 
of the barricade. By successive advances he reached a point 
where the fog from the firing became transparent, so that 
the sharpshooters of the line, drawn up and on the alert, 
suddenly discovered something moving in the smoke. Just 
as Gavroche was relieving a Grenadier of his cartridges a 
ball struck the body. “They are killing my dead for me,” 
said the gamin. A second ball splintered the pavement be- 
hind him. A third upset his basket. Gavroche rose up 
straight on his feet, his hair in the wind, his hands upon 
his hips, bis eyes fixed upon the National Guard, who were 
firing; and he sang: 

“They are ugly at Narterre— 

‘Tis the fault of Voltaire; 

And beasts at Palaeseau— 

°Tis the fault of Rousseau.” 

Then he picked up his basket, put into it the cartridges 
which had fallen out, without losing a single one; and ad- 
vancing towards the fusilade, began to empty another car- 
tridge box. Then a fourth ball just missed him again; Gay- 
roche sang: 


“T am only a scribe 

Tis the fault of Voltaire; 

My life one of woe— 

Tis the fault of Rousseau.” : 


The sight was appalling and fascinating. Gavroche fired 
at, mocked the firing and answered each discharge with a 
couplet. The National Guards laughed as they aimed at 
him. He lay down, then rose up; hid himself in a door- 
way, then sprang out; escaped, returned. The insurgents, 
breashless with anxiety, followed him with their eyes; the 
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barricade was trembling, he was singing. It was not a child, 
it was not a man; it was a strange, fairy gamin, playing 
hide and seek with Death. Every time the face of the grim 
spectre approached, the gamin snapped his fingers. One 
bullet, however, better aimed or more treacherous than the 
others, reached the will-o’-the-wisp child. They saw Gay- 
roche totter, then fall. The whole barricade gave a cry. 
But the gamin had fallen only to rise again. A long stream 
of blood rolled down his face. He raised both arms in the 
air, looked in the direction whence the shot came, and be- 
gan to sing: 


“T am buried in earth— 
Tis the fault——” 


He did not finish. A second ball from the same marks- 
man cut him short. This time he fell with his face upon the 
pavement and did not stir again. That little great soul had 
taken flight. 


THE SECRETS OF MASONRY. 


The story is told of a Mason’s wife, 

Who plagued him almost out of his life 

To learn the secret—whatever it be— 

The mystic words of Masonry. 

Said he, “ Now, Mary, if I should tell 

The awful words, I know very well 

When you get mad, my darling dear, 

You'll rip them out, that all may hear.” 

Said she, “Oh, Edward, never! never! 

They'll rest in my heart’s recess forever! 

Tell me, Edward, and never more 

Shall I scold, or fret, or slam the door; 

And Ill try to be quiet with all my might, 

No matter what hour you may come at night.” 

No man, unless he were made of wood, 

Could resist an offer so fair and good. 

So he said, “ Now, Mary, my woe or weal 

Depends on the words I’m about to reveal.” 

“Oh, Ned,” she answered, “ you may depend, 

T’ll keep the secret till life shall end.” 

Said he, “The secret that Masonry screens— 

en Sg at tlle and Beans !” 
rcely a week had passed away, 

When Marg got mad, and what did she say? 

She shouted out that all might hear, 

“Pork and Beans! I’ve got you there!” 
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MUSIC IN CAMP.—Joun R. Tuompson. 


Two armies covered hill and plain, 
Where Rappahannock’s waters 

Ran deeply crimsoned with the stain 
Of battle’s recent slaughters. 


The summer clouds lay pitched like tents 
In meads of heavenly azure ; 

And each dread gun of the elements 
Slept in its high embrasure. 


The breeze so softly blew, it made 
No forest leaf to quiver, 

And the smoke of the random cannonade 
Rolled slowly from the river. 


And now where circling hills looked down 
With cannon grimly planted, 

O’er listless camp and silent town 
The golden sunset slanted ; 


When on the fervid air there came 
A strain, now rich, now tender, 

The music seemed itself aflame 
With day’s departing splendor. 


A Federal band, which eve and morn 
Played measures brave and nimble, 
Had just struck up with flute and horn 

And lively clash of cymbal. 


Down flocked the soldiers to the banks, 
Till, margined by its pebbles, 

One wooded shore was blue with “ Yanks,” 
And one was gray with “ Rebels.” 


Then all was still; and then the band 
With movement light and tricksy, 

Made stream and forest, hill and strand, 
Revyerberate with “ Dixie.” 


The conscious stream, with burnished glow, 
‘Went proudly o’er its pebbles, 

But thrilled throughout its deepest flow 
With yelling of the Rebels. 


Again a pause, and then again 
The trumpet pealed sonorous, 

And “Yankee Doodle” was the strain 
To which the shore gave chorus, 
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The laughing ripple shoreward flew 
To kiss the shining pebbles— 

Loud shrieked the swarming Boys in Blue 
Defiance to the Rebels. 


And yet once more the bugle sang 
Above the stormy riot; 

No shout upon the evening rang— 
There reigned a holy quiet. 


The sad, slow stream its noiseless flood 
Poured o’er the glistening pebbles: 
All silent now the Yankees stood, 
All silent stood the Rebels: 


No unresponsive soul had heard 
That plaintive note’s appealing, 

So doops “ Home, Sweet Home” had stirred 
The hidden founts of feeling. 


Or blue or gray, the soldier sees, 
As by the wand of fairy, 

The cottage ’neath the live-oak trees, 
The cabin by the prairie. 


Or cold or warm, his native skies 
Bend in their beauty o’er him: 

Seen through the tear-mist in his eyes 
His loved ones stand before him. 


As fades the iris after rain 
In April’s tearful weather, 

The vision vanished as the strain 
And daylight died together. 


But memory, waked by music’s art, 
Expressed in simplest numbers, 

Subdued the sternest Yankee’s heart~ 
Made light the Rebel’s slumbers, 


And fair the form of Music shines, 
That bright celestial creature, 

Who still ’mid war’s embattled lines 
Gave this one touch of nature, 


THE HUNTER’S LAST RIDE. 


One autumn eve, when a0uds unfurled 
Swept down the *,o=4 in banneroc splendor, 
And dying sunset bathed tne worl2 
In dolphin rainbows mild and tender, 
A hunter, wearied with the chase, 
With his spent steed was slowly turning. 
GGGGa 
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Unto his far-off resting-place, 
Where his lone camp-fire light was burning; 


For many a mile his steed had gone 

O’er the wide prairie since the dawn. 

The choice bits from the saddle hung— 
The deer’s fat haunch, the buffalo’s tongue— 
A simple but a sweet repast 

To cheer his long and painful fast. 

The steed was full of strength and grace, 
The noblest of his noble race 

Tn toil, in battle, or in chase, 

To hunt the bear on mountain side, 

To chase the deer o’er prairie wide, 

Or dash upon the ambuscade 

Of wily Indian foe arrayed, 

Or breast the torrent’s angry flow, 

Or plunge through winter’s deepest snow, 


To huntsman who has borne the toil, 
Welcome the rest, and sweet the spoil: 
So mused McGregor in his mind, 
Leading his steed, when far behind 
Upon his startled ear there came 

A rushing sound of distant flame. 

A moment scarce he turned his head— 
Too well he knew that sound of dread ; 
One moment, and McGregor saw 

A sight to chill his soul with awe: 
Behind him, hastening onward, came 
A long, red, serpent line of flame, 
Which, hissing, shot its tongues of light 
Upward into the gathering night. 


“Now, Saladin,” the huntsman cried, 

As onward swept the fiery tide— 

“Now Saladin, my gallant steed, 

Attest thyself of noble breed ; ’ 

For never yet thy matchless speed 

Has served us in so sore a need; 

And never, in the fiercest chase, 

Hast thou e’er run so dread a race 

As this wild flight for life or death 

From yon fire-demon’s scorching breath” 


With nostril spread, and pointed ear, 
And eye of fierceness, not of fear, 

A moment brief Saladin halted, 

While to his seat the rider vaulted— 

A moment snuffed the hot flame’s breath, 
The stifling atmosphere of death ; 

A moment shook his streaming mane, 
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Then sped like lightning o’er the plain. 
Fly! not for one brief second stay ; 

Fly for thy life—away! away! 

Stretch every muscle—sinew—fly ! 

To pause one moment is to die. 


Weary and worn, and spent with pain, 
The struggling steed bounds o’er the plain, 
The mad flame bright and brighter glows, 
The fatal circle smaller grows; 

And hotter, fiercer, wilder, higher 

Leap the red demons of the fire. 

"Tis on him! Now, at last, 

Encircled by the fiery blast, 

McGregor stands, with folded hands, 
Firm as the martyr when he braves 

The rack, the fagot, or the waves. 
Exhausted, panting, foaming, gasping, 

As though an iron band were clasping 
His laboring chest, Saladin sank 

With quivering side and streaming flank, 
While his pale rider rent the air 

With one sad groan of deep despair. 


Red rose the fire-cave’s crackling arch, 
Red rose the lurid walls around him— 
The hungry flames his pulses parch, 
Aua like a boa’s coils have bound him, 
Rest, huntsman, from thy final chase! 
Rest, Saladin, from thy last long race! 


EVERY YEAR —<A.zert Pixs, 


The spring has less of brightness, 
Every year; 

And the snow a ghastlier whiteness, 
Every year; 

Nor do summer flowers quicken, 

Nor the autumn fruitage thicken, 

As eng = once did, for they sicken, 

very year. 


It is growing darker, colder, 
Every year; 

As the heart and soul grow older, 
Every year; 

I care not now for dancing, 

Or for eyes with ion glancing, 


Love is less and less entrancing, 
Every year, 
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Of the loves and sorrows blended, 
Every year; 

Of the charms of friendship ended, 
Every year; 

Of the ties that still might bind me, 

Until time to death resign me 

My infirmities remind me, 
Every year. 

Ah! how sad to look before us, 
Every year; 

While the cloud grows darker o’er us, 
Every year; 

When we see the blossoms faded, 

That to bloom we might have vided, 

And immortal garlands braided, 
Every year. 

To the past go more dead faces, 
Every year; 

As the loved leave vacant places, 
Every year; 

Everywhere the sad eyes meet us, 

In the evening’s dusk they greet us, 

‘And to come to them entreat us, 


Every year. 

“You are growing old,” they tell us, 
“Yavery year; 

You are more alone,” they tell us, 
“ Every year ; 


You can win no new affection; 

You have only recollection, 

Deeper sorrow and dejection, 
Every year.” 


Yes! the shores of life are shifting, 
Every year; 

And we are seaward drifting, 
Every year; 

Old places, changing, fret us, 

The living more forget us, 

There are fewer to regret us, 
Every year. 


But the truer life draws nigher, 
Every year; 

And its Morning-Star climbs higher 
Every year; 

Earth’s hold on us grows slighter, 

And the heavy burden lighter, 

And the:dawn immortal brighter, 
Every year. 
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: ARTEMUS WARD’S MORMON LECTURE—C. F. Brown, 
ADAPTED.* 


I don’t expect to do great things here—but I have thought 
that if I could make money enough to buy me a passage to 
_ New Zealand I should feel that I had not lived in yain. 

- I don’t want to live in vain.—I’d rather live in Chicago— 
-orhere. But I wish when the Egyptians built this hall 
they had given it a little more ventilation. 

I really don’t care for money. I only travel round to see 
the world and to exhibit my clothes. These clothes I have 

on were a great success in Utah. 

How often do large fortune$ ruin young men! I should 
like to be ruined, but I can get on very well as I am. 

Tam not an artist, yet I have a passion for pictures, I 
have had a great many pictures—photographs—taken of 
myself. Some of them are very pretty—rather sweet to 
look at for a short time—and as I said before, I like them. 

Icould draw on wood at a very tender age. Whena 
mere child I once drew a small cart-load of raw turnips over 
a wooden bridge. The people of the village noticed me. 1 
drew their attention. They said I had a future before me 
Up to that time I had an idea it was behind me. 

Time passed on. It always does, by the way. You may 
possibly have noticed that time passes on. It is a kind of 
way time has. 

I became a man. I haven’t distinguished myself at all as 
an artist—but I have always been more or less mixed up 
with art. I have an uncle who takes photographs—and I 
have a servant who—takes anything he can get his hands on. 

When I was in Rome—Rome in New York State I mean 
—a distinguished sculpist wanted to sculp me. But I said, 
“No.” I saw through the designing man. 

Fond remembrance often makes me ask, “ Where are the 
boys of my youth?” I assure you this is not a conundrum. 
coe amongst you here—some in America—some are 
in jail. 


* This reading is an abridgment of the great showman’s lecture on the Mor- 
mons, as delivered at Egyptian Hall, London, in connection with his so-called 
Panorama. Owing to the absence of suitable pictures on our part the lecturer's 
references thereto are mostly omitted. , 
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Hence arises a most touching question, “ Where are the 
girls of my youth?” Some are married—some would like 
to be. 

O my Maria! Alas! she married another. They fre- 
quently do. I hope she is happy--because Iam. Some 
people are not happy. I have noticed that. 

A gentleman friend of mine came to me one day with 
tears in his eyes. I said, “ Why these weeps?’ He said he 
had a mortgage on his farm--and wanted to borrow $200. 
Ilent him the money—and he went away. Some time 
after he returned with more tears. He said he must leave 
me forever. I ventured to remind him of the $200 he bor- 
rowed. He was much cut up. I thought I would not be 
hard upon him—so I told him I would throw off one hun- 
dred dollars. He brightened—shook my hand—and said, 
“Old friend, I won’t allow you to outdo me in liberality,— 
I'll throw off the other hundred.” 

This story hasn’t anything to do with my lecture, I know. 
—but one of the principal features of my lecture is that it 
contains so many things that don’t have anything to do 
with it. | 

I like music. I can’t sing. Asasingist Iam not a suc- 
cess. I am saddest when I sing. So are those who hea : 
me. They are sadder even than I am. 

The other night some silyer-vyoiced young men came 
under my window and sang—‘Come where my love lies 
dreaming.” I didn’t go. I didn’t think it would be correct. 

Imet a man in Oregon who hadn’t any teeth—not a 
tooth in his head; yet that man could play on the bass drum 
better than any man I ever met. He kept a hotel. They 
have queer hotels in Oregon. I remember one where they 
gave mea bag of oats for a pillow—I had nightmares, of 
course. In the morning the landlord said, “How do you 
feel, old hoss, hay?” I told him I felt my oats. 

I went to Great Salt Lake City by way of California. 

I went to California on the steamer “Ariel.” 

When I reached the “Ariel,” at pier No. 4, New York, T 
found the passengers in a state of great confusion about 
their things, which were being thrown around by the ship’s 
porters in a manner at once damaging and idiotic. So great 
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ras the excitement, my fragile form was smashed this way, 
nd jammed that way, till finally I was shoved into a state- 
90m which was occupied by two middle-aged females, who 
uid, “ Base man, leave us, oh, leave us!” I left them—Oh, 
left them! 

I here introduce a great work of art. It is an oil painting 
-done in petroleum. It is by the Old Masters. It was the 
st thing they did before dying. They did this, and then 
1ey expired. 

Some of the greatest artists in come here every 
orning before daylight with lanterns to look at it. They 
y they never saw anything like it before—and they hope 
ey never shall again. 

When I first showed this picture in New York, the audi- 
ice were so enthusiastic in their admiration of it that 
ey called for the artist—and when he appeared they threw 
ickbats at him. 

The Overland Mail Coach, isa den on wheels in which 
2 were crammed for ten days—and ten nights. Those of 
uu who haye been in the penitentiary—and stayed there 
y length of time—as visitors—can realize how I felt. 

The actors of the Mormon theatre are all amateurs, who 
arge-nothing for their services. 

You must know that very little money is taken at the 
ors of tneir theatres. The Mormons mostly pay in grain 
d ail sorts of articles. 

The nignt I gave my little lecture there, among my re« 
ipts were corn, flour, pork, cheese, chickens—on foot and 

the sherl. One family went in on a live pig. 

[dislike to speak aboutit—but it was in Utah that I 
ude the great speech of my life. I wish you could have 
ard it I have a fine education. Perhaps you may have 

ticed it. I speak four different languages—Maine, New 

rk, California, and Pennsylvania. My parents sold a cow, 

d sent me to college when I was quite young. I wish you 

ud have heard that speech, however. If Cicero—he’s 

ud now—he has gone from us—but if old Ciss could have 
ard that effort, it would have given him the rinderpest. 
tell you how it was. There were stationed in Utah two 

‘iments of U.S. troops—the 21st from California, and the 
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37th from Nevada. The 20-onesters asked me to present a 
stand of colors to the 87-sters, and I did it in a speech so 
abounding in eloquence of a bold and brilliant character, 
that I worked the enthusiasm of those soldiers up to such a 
pitch,—that they came very near shooting me on the spot. 

Brigham Young had two hundred wives. Just think of 
that! Oblige me, ladies and gentlemen, by thinking of that. 
That is, he had eighty actual wives, and was spiritually mar: 
ried to one hundred and twenty more. 

So we may say he had two hundred wives. He loved not 
wisely, but two hundred well. He was dreadfully married, 
He was the most married man I ever saw in my life. 

I saw his mother-in-law while I was there. I can’t ex« 
actly tell you how many there is of her, but it’s a good deal. 
It strikes me that one mother-in-law is about enough te 
have in a family—unless you’re very fond of excitement. 

By the way, Shakespeare indorses polygamy. He speaks 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor. How many wives did Mr, 
Windsor have ?—But we will let this pass. 

Brother Kimball isa gay and festive saint of some sevexity 
summers, or some’er’s thereabout. He has one thousand 
head of cattle and a hundred head of wives. 

Mr. Kimball had a son—a lovely young man—who was 
married to ten interesting wives. But one day, while he 
was absent from home, these ten wives went out walking 
with a handsome young man, which so enraged Mr. Kim; 
ball’s son—which made Mr. Kimball’s son so jealous—that 
he shot himself with a horse pistol. 

The doctor who attended him—a very scientific man— 
informed me that the bullet entered the inner parallelogram 
of his diaphragmatic thorax, superinducing membranous 
hemorrhage in the outer cuticle of his basiliconthamatur: 
gist. It killed him. I should have thought it would. | 

I hope his sad end will be a warning to all young wives 
who go out walking with handsome young men. Mr. Kim- 
ball’s son is now nomore. He sleeps beneath the cypress, 7 
myrtle, and the willow. He died by request. 

I regret to say that efforts were made to make a Mormor 
ef me while I was in Utah. 

It was leap-year when I was there, and seventeen you 
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widows, the wives of a deceased Mormon, offered me their 
hearts and hands. I called on them one day, and taking 
their soft white hands in mine, which made eighteen hands 
altogether, I found them in tears, 

And I said, “ Why is this thus? What is the reason of 
this thusness ?” 

They hove a sigh—seventeen sighs of different size. They 
paid: 

“Oh, soon thou wilt be gonested away !” 

I told them that when I got ready to leave a place I 
wentested. 

They said, “ Doth not like us ?” 

J said, “I doth—I doth !” 

I also said, “I hope your intentions are honorable, as I 
am a lone child, my parents being far, far away.” 

They then said, “ Wilt not marry us?” 

I said, “Oh, no; it cannot was.” j 

Again they asked me to marry them, and again I declined. 
When they cried— 

“Oh, cruel man! This is too much, oh, too much!” 

I told them that it was on account of the muchness that I 
declined. 

While crossing the desert I was surrounded by a band of 
Ute Indians. They were splendidly mounted, they were 
dressed in beaver-skins, and they were armed with rifles, 
knives, and pistols. 

What could I do? What could a poor old orphan dot 
I’m a brave man. The day before the battle of Bull’s Run 
Istood in the highway while the bullets—those dreadful 
messengers of death—were passing all around me thickly— 
in wagons—on their way to the battle-field. But there were 
too many of these Injuns—there were forty of them, and 
only one of me; and so I said: 

“Great Chief, I surrender.” His name was Wocky-bocky. 

He dismounted and approached me. I saw his toma. 
hawk glisten in the morning sunlight. Fire was in his eye. 
Wocky-bocky came very close to me and seized me by the 
hair of my head. He mingled his swarthy fingers with my 
golden tresses,and he rubbed his dreadful Thomashawk 
across my lily-white face. He said— 

GGGGG* 
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“Torsha arrah darrah mishky bookshean !” 

I told him he was right. 

Wocky-bocky again rubbed his tomahawk across my face, 
and said, “ Wink-ho—loo-boo !” 

Says I, “Mr. Wocky-bocky,” says I, “ Wocky, I have 
thought so for years, and so’s all our family.” 

He told me I must go to the tent of Strong-Heart and 
eat raw dog. It don’t agree with me. I prefer simple 
food. I prefer hash, because then I know what I’m eating. 
But as raw dog was all they proposed to give to me, I had 
to eat it or starve. So at the expiration of two days I seized 
a tin plate and went te the chief’s daughter, and I said to 
her in a silvery voice—in a kind of German-silvery voice— 
I said: 

“Sweet child of the forest, the pale-face wants his dog.” 

There was nothing but his paws! I had paused too 
long! Which reminds me that time passes. A way which 
time has. 

I was told in my youth to seize opportunity. I once tried 
to seize one. He was rich. He had diamondson. AsI 
seized him—he knocked me down. Since then I have 
learned that he who seizes opportunity sees the peniten- 
tiary. I will seize this opportunity to close my lecture. 


MATURNUS’ ADDRESS TO HIS BAND. 
EDWARD SPENCER. 


Men—not slaves !— 
I speak to you! This creature tells the truth: 
We did not taste Rome’s power until we turned 
To fight the legions! That power I knew full well, 
And knowing made the venture—took all risks— 
And now approve them-—thus : 
I frankly tell you, we are hard bested! 
We’ve lost three battles, and will lose another 
If we must fight to-morrow—and the last ! 
Say we may chance escape from here—break through | 
These serried lines—what then? *I'were but exchange 
Of dungeons, for Rome’s prison is the world! 
That sleepless tigress, once she-tastes our blood, 
Must lap it every drop! We have defied 
The sacred majesty of Rome, proud sitting 
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Upon her seyen hills! Whither shall man fly 
When Rome pursues, or how escape when Rome 
Says he shall cease! If we flee to the desert, 
Rome’s arm will reach us there! Across the sea, 
On pathless wilds, in dungeons, in the grave— 
There is no sanctuary for us anywhere— 

No refuge for us—no escape from out 

Rome’s ghastly thraldom of ubiquity! 


You all have heard 
How proud Achilles was made safe from wounds, 
Except in one small spot !—An arrow probed it, 
And proud Achilles died! And so proud Rome, 
Steel-crusted, shaking off assaults like spray 
Of raindrops dashed on granite, bears within 
A heart so wrung by passion’s fiery thrills, 
So flushed, so overcome, so weak, subdued 
By pleasure’s mad fruitions, idle ease 
And pampered luxury and cankering lust— 
So dastard in effeminate wantonness— 
That every touch afflicts it—every blow, 
Though but an infant with his bauble dealt it, 
Brings agonies! There is the spot to strike— 
Beneath the armor, past the shield, “es through 
The palpitating heart! Great Jove! Rome’s heart? 
Our swords are whetted! 


Comrades, we have borne these toils 

Not allin vain! The deed that is to do 
Pales all our past deeds to a feeble shadow 
In its heroic glory! Day and night 
Blend softly with each other, year on year, 

When, sudden, ’thwart the startled face of night, 

A flaming wonder, some great comet, bursts, 
Waving her sword, and all the nations tremble! 

So what we plan shall flash upon the world, 

And strike Rome palsied with astonishment! 

I know a path—it leads o’er yonder crag, 

And through dim valleys, where the banished sun 
Ne’er dreams of shining, till it finds the rills 
That flow to the Adrian sea! Along that path 
We steal away to-night, unseen, until 
We cross the mountains! Then, disbanding, creep 
Like peaceful travelers, one by one, to Rome. 
There will I meet you—there complete the plot 
_ That gives us Rome to spoil. 

' To Rome, then, soldiers! Follow swift my steps! 
Tread quick and bold—yet light! Wake not the foe 
Who slumbers there beneath us; nor the snow _ 
That trembles there above us! Guard each breath! 
Above, below, around us, Jarks swift death | 
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THE HERO OF THE COMMUNE.—Maraarer J. PRESTON, 


“Gargon! You, you 

Snared along with this curséd crew? 
(Only a child, and yet so bold, 
Scarcely as much as ten years old !) 

Do you hear? do you know 

Why the gens d’armes put you there, in the row, 
You with those Commune wretches tall, 

With your face to the wall ?” 


“Know? To be sure I know! Why not? 
We’re here to be shot; 
And there, by the pillar’s the very spot, 
Fighting for France, my father fell: 
Ah, well !— 
That’s just the way I would choose to fall, 
With my back to the wall!” 


“(Sacre! Fair, open fight, I say, 

Is something right gallant in its way, 
And fine for warming the blood ; but who 
Wants wolfish work like this to do? 

Bah! ’tis a butcher’s business !)) How? 

(The boy is beckoning to me now: 
I knew that his poor child’s heart would fail, 
seats ibis Yet his cheek’s not pale:) 

Quick! say your say, for don’t you see 

When the church-clock yonder tolls out Three, 
You are all to be shot ? 

— What? 
‘Excuse you one moment?’ O, ho, ho! 
Do you think to fool a gen d’arme so?” 


“ But, sir, here’s a watch that a friend, one day, 
(My father’s friend) just over the way, 

Lent me; and if you’ll let me free-— 

It still lacks seven minutes of Three— 

I'll come, on the word of a soldier’s son, 

Straight back into line, when my errand’s done.” 


“Ha, ha! No doubt of it! Off! Begone] 
(Now, good St. Dennis, speed him on! 
The work will be easier since he’s saved ; 
For I hardly see how I could have braved 
The ardor of that innocent eye, 

As he stood and heard, 

While I gave the word, 
Dooming him like a dog to die.)” 


a 
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“In time? Well, thanks, that my desire 

Was granted; and now I’m ready :—Fire! 
One word !—that’s all! 

—You'll let me turn my back to the wall?” 


“Parbleu! Come out of the line, I say, 
Come out! (Who said that his name was Ney?) 
Ha! France will hear of him yet, one day !” 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL ORATION.—R. B. Hupparp. 


Sirs, you have been told that we are demons in hate, and 
gloat at the thought of war and blood. Men of New Ep- 
gland—men of the great North! will you believe me when, 
for two millions of people whom I represent, and for the 
whole South as well, I denounce the utterance as an in- 
human slander, an unpardonable falsehood, against a brave, 
and, God knows, a suffering people? 

Want war! want bloodshed!—Sirs, we are poor, broken 
in fortune, and sick at heart. Had you stood by the ruined 
hearth-stones, by the wrecks of fortune, which are scattered 
all along the shore; had you seen, as I have seen, the wold 
howling at the door of many a once happy home—widow~ 
hood and orphanage starving, and weeping over never- 
returning sires and sons, who fell with your honored dead 
at Gettysburg and Manassas ; could you hear, as I hava 
heard, the throbbing of the great universal Southern heart-— 
throbbing for peace, and longing for the old and faithful 
love between the States; could you have seen, and felt, and 
heard all these things, my countrymen, you would take me 
by the hand, and swear that the arm thus uplifted against 
us should wither at the socket, and the tongue which utters 
the great libel on our name become palsied at its root for- 
ever! 

With each returning spring let us scatter flowers over the 
resting-place alike of Federal and Confederate dead, as we 
enshrine with immortelles of memory your Sumner, and 
Thomas, and McPherson, with our Sidney Johnston, Stone- 
wall Jackson, and the great Lee, forever. Let universal 
amnesty crown the closing of the century. Our brothers 
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died not in vain in the last great struggle. Standing, long 
ago, in the capitol of Texas, with my oath to support the 
Constitution fresh upon my lips, I uttered these words, and 
from a full heart I repeat them here to-day: “They died 
notin vain.” Whether wearing the gray or the blue, their lives 
were offered freely, like libations of water, for right—as each 
dying soldier deemed—and for native land. In their graves, 
made immortal by the same ancestral heroism of race and 
blood, let us bury the feuds of that stormy hour of our 
history. 

In this generous and knightly spirit, Texas to-day sends 
fraternal greeting to all the States of the Union, 


tee EE Bit 
ST. PATRICK’S MARTYRS. 


I wonder what the mischief was in her, for the mistress was 
niver contrairy, 

But this same is just what she said to me, just as sure as my 
name is Mary; 

“Mary,” says she, all a-smiling and swate like, “the young 
ladies are coming from F rance, 

And we’ll give them a welcome next Monday, with an ele- 
gant supper and dance.” 


“Is it Monday, ye’re maning ?” says I; “ma’am, why, thin, 
I’m sorry to stand in yer way, 

But it’s little of work I’ll do Monday, seeing that Monday ’s 
St. Patrick’s Day ; 

And sure it’s meself that promised to go wid Cousin Kitty 
Malone’s brother Dan, 

And bad luck to Mary Magee,” says I, “if she disappoints 


such a swate young man!” 


“Me children have been away four years”— and she spoke 


in a very unfeelin’ way-— 

“Ye cannot expect I shall disappoint them either for you 
or St. Patrick’s Day ; 

Iknow nothing about St. Patrick.” “Thats true for ye, 
ma’am, more’s the pity,” says I, 

“For it’s niver the likes of ye has the luck to be born under 
the Irish sky,” 


Ye see I was getting past jokin’—and she sitting there so 
aisy and proud, : 

And me thinking of the Third Avenue, and the procession 
and music and crowd; 


y 
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And it crossed me mind that minit consarning Thady Mul- 
ligan’s supper and dance, 

Says I, “It’s not Mary Magee, ma’am, that can stay for ladies 
coming from France.” ‘ 


“ Mary,” says she, “two afternoons each week—ivery Wed- 
nesday and ivery Monday— 

Ye’ve always had, besides ivery early Mass, and yer Vespers 
ivery other Sunday, 

And yer friends hev visited at me house, two or three of 
them ivery night.” 

“Indade thin,” says I, “that was nothin’ at all but ivery da- 
cent girl’s right!” 


“Very well, thin,” says she, “ye can lave the house, and be 
sure to take wid ye yer ‘right; 

And if Michael and Norah think just as ye do, ye can all of 
ye lave to-night.” 

So just for St. Patrick’s glory we wint; and, as sure as Mary 
Magee is me name, 

It’s a house full of nagurs she’s got now, which the same is 
a sin and a shame. 


Bad luck to them all! A body, I think, had need of a com- 
fortable glass ; 
It’s a miserable time in Ameriky for a dacent Trish-born 


ass, 
If she sarves the saints, and is kind to her friends, then she 
loses her home and her pay, 
And there’s thousands of innocent martyrs like me on ivery 
St. Patrick’s Day. 


THE ROSARY OF MY YEARS.—Faruer Ryax. 


Some reckon their ages by years, 

Some measure their life by art— 
But some tell their days by the flow of their tears, 
‘And their life by the moans of their heart. 


The dials of earth may show 

The length, not the depth of years, 
Few or many they come, few or many they go— 
But our time is best measured by fears. 


Ah! not by the silver gray 

{hat creeps through the sunny hair, 
And not by the scenes that we pass on our way— 
‘And not by the furrows the finger of care ~ 
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On the forehead and face have made— 
Not so do we count our years; 
Not by the sun of the earth, but the shade 
Of our souls—and the fall of our tears, 


For the young are ofttimes old, 
Though their brow be bright and fair; 
While their blood beats warm their heart lies cold» 


O’er them the Spring-time, but winter is there, 


And the old are ofttimes young 

When their hair is thin and white, 
And they sing in age as in youth they sung, 
And they laugh, for their cross was light. 


But bead by bead I tell 

The rosary of my years; 
From a cross to‘a cross they lead—'tis well! 
And they’re blessed with a blessing of tears, 


Better a day of strife 

Than a century of sleep; 
Give me instead of a long stream of life, 
The tempest and tears of the deep. 


A thousand joys may foam 

On the billows of ali the years; 
But never the foam brings the brave bark home: 
It reaches the haven through tears, 


a eae Aad Be a 
THE HOLE IN THE FLOOR.—Lizzmm Crark Harpy 


Tn the primitive days of our grandfathers’ time, 
When the fire-place, genial and bri ht, 

Its cavernous recesses glowing with flame, 
Filled the old-fashioned kitchen with light - 

They used often to gather at close of the day, 
Round the hearth-stone, that altar of yore, 

But men of this modern and glorified age 
Collect round—a hole in the floor. 


The grandfather sat in the chimney nook, 
In an old-fashioned splint-bottomed chair, 
And solemnly read from the blessed old Book, 
Then knelt with the household in prayer; 
Their altar the time-honored hearth-stone with gleams 
Of the fire-light flickering o’er. _ 
We moderns all worship ’neath fresco and gas, 
Our altar—a hole in the floor. 


ee 
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When from the old hearth-stone the children went forth 
To join in the soul-thrilling strife 

And win themselves laurels or valiantly brave 
The buffeting surges of life, 

Then with world-wearied hearts yearning sadly for rest, 
They would seek the old hearth-stone once more; 

But we, when aweary with toil, and oppressed, 
Return to—the hole in the floor. 


When the tumult of war overshadowed our land 
‘And our forefathers rushed to the fray, 

To repel the invaders that threatened their homes, 
Leaving mothers and daughters to pray— 

The thoughts of their hearth-stones gave strength to their 


arms 
And thrilled their brave hearts to the core, 

But our heroes when called on their homes to defend, 
Must fight for—a hole in the floor. 


Then let us rejoice that we live in an age 
When instead of the hearth-stone’s bright glow, 
Or the cavernous fire-place cheery with flames, 
We have “ modern improvements,” you know. 
And when we converse of those primitive times, 
And the jolly old customs of yore, 
We will laugh as we think of their old-fashioned ways, 
As-we sit round—the hole in the floor. 


—_—_——— 


LORD DUNDREARY ON MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
[Enter Lorp DuNDREARY, sniffing a perfumed note.] 


What a fwagwant cweachaw she ith! “Yours, Awabella.” 
My Awabella! Not if I know it. (Sniffsnote again.) Awa- 
matic Awabella! What a pwetty idea! “ Awamatic Awa- 
bella.” ’Pon my life, it would pay some fellah to follow me 
about and jot down my pwetty ideas, like what’s-his-name 
used to do with Dr. Watths. No, not Dr. Watths ;—he wath 
the “Bithy Bee” man, but the other fellah, Old Dicthonary. 
(Reads note.) 

“Dear Lord Dundweary,— 

“Knowing your lordship’s ewitical taithte, I have ven- 
tured to thend you my Mental Phothogwaph Album,in the 
hope you will kindly fill in one of its pages from your own 


pen.” 
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“My own pen!” Why, why—what the dooth does sh 
mean? Does she think I’d steal thome other fellah’s pen! 
Her “ Mental Phothograph Album.” Wants my phothograph, 
I thuppose, Well, I can’t blame her for that, you know, 
(Opens album.) “Question No. 1—Whath your fay’wite 
name for a lady?’ Now, Awamatic Awabella, that won’ 
do. You ekthpect I’m going to fill in your own name i- 
you know you do, and then you’d have an acthon for bweach 
of—bweach of what-you-call-it against me. That’s just how 
my brother Tham was caught. Auguthta Gadfly, a vewy 
knowing girl, and who got up pwetty early in the morning, 
pwetended one day to be thick. So poor Tham (he wath 
such an impulsive fellah, was Tham)—sends her a pot of 
Pweserved peaches, and composes a label like this, which 
he stwings on it :— 


“ Auguthta, when you take this jam, 
I hope you'll twy and think of Tham,” 


“Think of him!” By George, she did think of him,—and 
80 did old Gadfly and the whole crew, and, between ’em all, 
they scared poor Tham into believing he had wuined Au- 
guthta’s peace of mind, and that the only escape from £10; 
900 damages was to marry the girl at once. I don’t want te 
be let in fora Scwape of that sort: 

“What’s your fav’wite name for a gentleman?’ Well, — 
Pve always thought “ Dundweary” rather a pwetty name. 
It’sso ew—eu—something or other—uniform—no—unicorn—~ _ 
no—euphonious, Talking of names, who should I meetin the 
park to-day but Perky Pilkington! Hadn’t seen him for 
years. “ Hallo, Pilkington !” I ewied, “glad to meet you again, 
old fellah—but how you have changed ;—would hardly 
know you again!” “You're mistaken,” says he, “ my name 
isn’t Pilkington.” And the fellah bobs his head and passes 
on. Why, you see, his vewy name must have changed too; 
or, perhaps, after all, he was some other fellah. But then, 
if he wath some other fellah, how on earth could he have 
been Pilkington? And then if he wath Pilkington, why 
wathn’t “ Pilkington” his name ? Unleth, of course, he 
had got married ; but then he didn’t look like that. Thome- 
thing doosid odd about it all. 

She next wants to know “what's my fav’wite widdle ?” 
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Now, hang it, when a fellah comes to think of it, I don’t 
quite see why Awabella should take such a vewy tender 
concern in me, Confound it, I don’t care what her fav’wite 
widdle is. She’ll want to know next which is my fav’wite 
corn. And I never did think much of widdles. Never can see 
where the laugh comesin. And soI have to pwetend to enjoy 
them so awfully and be a regular hip—hip—hippopotamus 
—no, that’s not it—hypocrite. The best widdle I ever 
heard, and that wath a good one, my bwother Tham uthed 
to ask it evewywhere—said it was his own, that—that was a 
good one. (Chuckles in relish of the riddle.) What was it? 
“Why”—I know it began with “why.” A good many of 
Tham’s widdles used to begin with “why.” “Why was’— 
well, I don’t quite wekomember the first part, but the an- 
ther wath awfully good: “Becauth it makth the butter- 
eup.” LIalways uthed to laugh when Tham athked that 
widdle. Poor Tham! Poor Tham! (Wipes away a tear.) 
Auguthta Gadfly wath too much for him. “Gadfly”’—of 
courth, I wekomember now. The anther wathn’t “ Becauth 
it makth the buttercup,” but the butterfly. Knew it had 
something to do with—butter. 

I may as well see what else she wants to know. Ah! 
“Who's your fav’wite poet?” Yeth, that’s just what the girls 
are always asking me in quadrilles. I do hate questions of 
that sort. They thound so much like widdles. Only last 
night, little Laura Gushington was boring me with some 
doosid nonsense of this kind. Wanted to know if I didn’t 
adore Tennyson? I told her no, I didn’t care a—well, I let 
her know I managed to get along vewy well without him. 
Why should I adore Tennyson? I don’t suppose he adores 
me. Perhaps, though, that’s because he doesn’t know me, 
And then, Was I fond of Longfellow? I told her again, 
no, nor of any other fellow. 

And here comes No.5: “Were you ever in love, and, if 
s0,how much?” Well, I hope I may never make thuch a» 
ath of myself as that. Poor Tham uthed to ask, “Have you 
ever had the meathles, and, if tho, how many?’ Talking 
of meathles—no, I mean of being in love—I suppothe that 
lovely Fwench widow I met at Lady Gelatine’s last night 
will be dwopping in here in a moment. She said she wanted 
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me to help her in something or other, to belong to some 
idiotic society; but she would keep wattling away in Fwench,. 
and I couldn’t make her more than half out. I only hope 
her intentions are honorable. Ah! I hear a wing. 


LORD DUNDREARY AND THE FRENCH WIDOW.* 


Mapame De Mitte Graces.—Ah, mon cher Lord Dundré- 
rie, que je suis heureuse de vous revoir! N’est-ce pas que 
Yon s’est bien amusé hier au soir chez Madame Gelatine? 
Ah! quelle musique! quelle belle soirée! Et, surtout, quelles. 
belles femmes! Et c’est moi qui vous ai bien observé fuisant 
la cour & la petite Anglaise, en soie verte. Ah, que yous étes 
méchant, méchant! 

Lorn Dunpreary.—Weally, this is a doothid painful posi- 
tion for a fellah to be in! I call it ex—ex—crushutorious, 
Madame, voulez-vous—je vous pwie, parler twés dithtincte- 
ment ettwes—slow? Mais, madame, ce qui therait beaucoup 
—better thera parler Anglais. Madame, vous qui étes tout- 
i-fait trop awfully charmante, pouvez sans doute bien parler 
Anglais. 

Mapamr M. G.—Ah, milord Dundrérie est toujours gallant. 
But I will try for to speak in poor English. Eh bien, milord, 
il faut vous expliquer dat der is a société on de tapis pour 
Vabolition of what you call white keed glove, aux bals et 
aux soirées. Vous demandez, n’est-ce pas, pourquoi l’on veut 
un tel changement: ah! excusez-moi; you ask why we de- 
mand this great revolution, and we respond, “ For de great 
cause of réforme morale.” 

Lorp D.—More what, madame? 

Mapame M. G.—Ré¢forme morale. De moral reform. 

Lorp D.—Why, what a thtoo—thtoo—no, not thtoopid— 
thtoopendous idea. As you would say, “Gwandiose!” 

Mapame M. G.—Mais voici la théorie sur laquelle se base 
notre grande réforme. La philosophie does prove dat all de 
goot human emotions are in de heart, and dat de heart is, 
what you call, connected—est en sympathie wid de hand 
and de tumb and de fingairs. Well, what does now happen? 


aS OE SEE RP TEE a SS Sh SR TEE 
* This can be read in connection with the foregoing article, or rendered sepa 
rately as suits convenience, 


—— 
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At de balls and de soirées et surtout dans la danse, we all do 
cover up our hand in de skin of keeds, of de goats and of de 
rats. Et c’est ainsi dat we do prevent de free and natural 
échange of de goot emotions, de bons sentiments et spéciale- 
ment de celui de l'amour. Est-ce que c’est possible for de 
fine essence of love to penetrer—to pass through de skin 
gloves of beasts? Non, ce n’est pas possible. Et c’est 
ainsi que nos sentiments les plus purs se trouvent souvent 
étouffés dans leur naissance. 

Lorp D.—I dare say it’s all vewy fine, but I’m blowed if I 
know what she’s up to.—Continuez, madame, continuez. 

Mapame M. G.—Si, donc, vous serez assez bon—just for 
one moment, to gif me your hand, I will let you feel de ope- 
ration of dis principe. Voici ma main, comme vous la voyez, 
bien gantée. I take now your own hand into mine. You 
will see dat de fluid current of warm affection cannot pass 
entre nous deux. Why for not? Why you feel so cold to 
me? Why your heart not sympathique? C’est bien clair. 
Because de keed glove does prevent de goot spirit to pass 
from de one hand to de oder. Il n’y a rien qui tue amour 
comme le gant. But I will now take off my glove. Attendez. 
You will please put your hand into mine, encore une fois. 
—<And I will count ten secondes: Un, deux, trois, quatre, 
cing, six, sept, huit, neuf, dix. Ah, je m’en apercois bien.— 
I do perceive you like me ver—much more et que yous étes 
bien plus aimable et plus gentil qu’auparavant. 

Lorp D.—Well, J thuppothe all this is what they call in 
Fwance twes—twts—I know the word—something to do 
with a pin—ah, yes—twes piquant—but, by Jove, if I let her 
hold my hand that way, I'll be caught like poor Tham 
wath, and get mikthd up in a beathly bweach of pwomise 
caith—Eh! bien, madame, you wish me to join this new 
Society ? 

Mapame M. G.—Oui, milord, l’abonnement est very little; 
une bagatelle of five leetle soverin for de whole year. You 
will let me haf your name, n’est-ce pas? 

Lorp D.—Let her have my name! By Jove, she is 
coming it wather strong. Oh, well, perwaps I had better 
say yes, at all events. If I don’t, perwaps she’ll take an 
action against me.—Well, madame, a fellah doesn’t quite 
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like lending his name in beathly weather like this: he 
might catch cold, you know, if he hadn’t his name on and 
he stood in a dwaft. But if the Society particularly wishes 
to borrow my name, I’ll twy and do without it for a short 
time. 

Mavame M. G.—Ah, milord, vous étes trop bon. 

Lorp D.—Yeth, and I'll have it packed up carefully in a 
bathket and thent to you, Madame. 

Mapame M. G.—Mille remerciements. And for de five soy- 
erin? Will you send him also in de basket? 

Lorp D.—Pardon, madame. I will twy to reeommem—to 
recollect to have them counted and wrapped inside a postal 
card for safety, and sent by mail. 


Mapame M .G.—Encore une fois je vous remercie. Et 


maintenant, bonjour, milord. You will not forget my leetle 
lesson in de philosophie of de hand and de heart. 

Lorp D.—Mille—mille remerciements, madame, de votre 
awfully charming visite. 


THE DRUNKARD’S DEATH.*—I. Epaar Jonzs. 


Driven wild with rum, he turned into the street, 
And reeled along with lingering, leaden feet, 
With stupid brain, through many winding ways, 
To where he earned his bread in better days, 
As fireman, ’mid a foundry’s busy hum. 

But now ’twas night—the idle wheels were dumb, 
While monstrous shapes uprose on either hand 
Of huge machines, with silent wheel and band. 
Near by a boiler stood, with open lid, 

And scarcely realizing what he did, 

Into its dark interior slowly crept, 

And in its iron bosom deeply slept. 


How long he lay he knew not, but awoke; 

No lingering ray of light the darkness broke, 
But water swiftly rose around his feet, 

The air was close with fast-increasing heat. 
Down underneath he heard the roar of fire, 

And still the water slow and sure crept higher— 
While o’er his soul a deadly faintness grew ; 

His brow was wet with horror’s deadly dew, 


*The incident upon which this poem is founded is true, 
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As o’er him flashed the dreadful truth at last, 
That in this fire-bound prison he was fast, 
And that its scalding heat and burning breath 
Would slow and surely torture him to death. 


And then he hoarsely shrieked and wildly cried, 
Rained maddened blows against its iron side, 

And cursed with burning words his cruel fate, 

To know that all his efforts were too late; 

For still the fire embraced his iron shell, 

Red tongues of flame hissed forth his dying knell; 
Hope fled afar—and then in dull despair 

He crouched like some wild beast within its lair, 
While to his inner vision’s anguished gaze 
Appeared the sights and scenes of other days. 

He saw the hours in which his fortunes fell, 

The steps that brought him to this boiling hell, 
The patient face of her he called his wife, 

The years of anguish and of bitter strife, 

The child that walked a beggar in the street 

With shivering form and bleeding, blistered feet, 
And all the horrors of the wasted years, 

That led by devious paths through yales of tears— 
Until at last the bitter end had come, 

And one more soul was sacrificed to rum, 


But still the water gurgled in its ire; 

He seemed to breathe an atmosphere of fire; 

The burning, blasting, cruel, withering heat 

Ate all the flesh upon his quivering feet, 

And licked the substance from his burning bones, 
Unmindful of his cries and piteous groans; 

Then, as his tortured senses stole away, 

He clasped his hands and weakly tried to pray; 
And pleading thus, death pitied him at last— 
The drunkard’s life with all its pains was past. 


A week or more had swiftly passed apace, 

When some one came to clean the gloomy place, 
And shuddered as he saw the bones inside, 

And realized how some poor wretch had died. 
The workmen gathered ’round with ’bated breath; 
The jury called it “accidental death.” 

But down in hell the savage demon crew 

Might well have laughed in scorn; for well they knew 
That he was only one of hosts that come 

To swift destruction by the rage of rum, 

And fall by thousands o’er the horrid brink, 
Pushed over by the demon dire of drink. ~- 
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THE RIDE OF JENNIE M’NEAL—-Wi11 Carveron, 


Paul Revere was a rider bold— 

Well has his valorous deed been told 3 
Sheridan’s ride was a glorious one-— 
Often it has been dwelt upon; 

But why should men do all the deeds 
On which the love of a patriot feeds? 
Hearken to me, while I reveal 

The dashing ride of Jennie M’Neal. 


On a spot as pretty as might be found 

In the dangerous length of the Neutral Ground, 
« Ina cottage, cozy, and all their own, 

She and her mother lived alone. 

Safe were the two, with their frugal store, 

From all of the many who passed their door; 

For Jennie’s mother was strange to fears, 

And Jennie was large for fifteen years ; 

With vim her eyes were glistening, 

Her hair was the hue of a blackbird’s wing; 

And while the friends who knew her well 

The sweetness of her heart could tell, 

A gun that hung on the kitchen wall 

Looked solemuly quick to heed her call; 

And they who were evil-minded knew 

Her nerve was strong and her aim was true. 

So all kind words and acts did deal 

To generous, black-eyed Jennie M’Neal. 


One night, when the sun had crept to bed, 
And rain-clouds lingered overhead, 

And sent their surly drops for proof 

To drum a tune on the cottage roof, 

Close after a knock at the outer door 

There entered a dozen dragoons or more. 
Their red coats, stained by the muddy road, 
That they were British soldiers showed; 
The captain his hostess bent to greet, 
Saying, “ Madam, please give us a bit to eat; 
We will pay you well, and, if may be, 

This bright-eyed girl for pouring our tea; 
Then we must dash ten miles ahead, 

To catch a rebel colonel abed. 

He is visiting home, as doth appear; 

We will make his pleasure cost him dear.” 
And they fell on the hasty supper with zeal, 
Close-watched the while by Jennie M’Neal. 


For the gray-haired colonel they hovered near, 
Had been her true friend, kind and dear; 
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And oft, in her younger days, had he 
Right proudly perched her upon his knee, 
And told her stories many a one 
Concerning the French war lately done. 
And oft together the two friends were, 
And many the arts he had taught to her; 
She had hunted by his fatherly side, 

He had shown her how to fence and ride; 
And once had said, “ The time may be, 
Your skill and courage may stand by me.” 
So sorrow for him she could but feel, 
Brave, grateful-hearted Jennie M’Neal. 


With never a thought or a moment more, 
Bare-headed she slipped from the cottage door, 
Ran out where the horses were left to feed, 
Unhitched and mounted the captain’s steed, 
And down the hilly and rock-strewn way 
She urged the fiery horse of gray. 

Around her slender and cloakless form 
Pattered and moaned the ceaseless storm ; 
Secure and tight a gloveless hand 

Grasped the reins with stern command; 
And full and black her long hair streamed, 
Whenever the ragged lightning gleamed. 
And on she rushed for the colonel’s weal, 
Brave, lioness-hearted Jennie M’Neal. 


Hark! from the hills, a moment mute, 
Came a clatter of hoofs in hot pursuit ; 
And a cry from the foremost trooper said, 
“ Halt! or your blood be on your head; 
She heedait if not, and not in vain 

She lashed the horse with the bridle-rein. 
So into the night the gray horse strode; 
His shoes hewed fire from the rocky road; 
And the high-born courage that never dies 
Flashed from his rider’s coal-black eyes. 
The pebbles flew from the fearful race ; 
The rain-drops grasped at her glowing face. 
“On, on, brave beast!” with loud appeal, 
Cried eager, resolute Jennie M’Neal. 


“Halt!” once more came the voice of dread; 
“Halt! or your blood be on your head!” 
Then, no one answering to the calls, 
Pree after her a volley of balls. 
They passed her in her rapid flight, 
They screamed to her left, they screamed to her right; 
But, rushing still o’er the slippery track, ~. 
She sent no token of answer back, 
HH 
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Except a silvery laughter-peal, 
Brave, merry-hearted Jennie M’Neal. 


So on she rushed, at her own good will, 
Through wood and valley, o’er nt and hill s 
The gray horse did his duty well, 

Till all at once he stumbled and fell, 
Himself escaping the nets of harm, 

But flinging the girl with a broken arm, 
Still undismayed by the numbing pain, 
She clung to the horse’s bridle-rein, 

And gently bidding him to stand, 

Petted him with her able hand; 

Then sprung again to the saddle-bow, 

‘And shouted, “One more trial now!” 

As if ashamed of the heedless fall, 

He gathered his strength once more for all, 
And, galloping down a hill-side steep, 
Gained on the troopers at every leap ; 

No more the high-bred steed did reel, 

But ran his best for Jennie M’Neal. 


They were a furlong behind, or more, 

When the girl burst through the colonel’s door, 
Her poor arm helpless hanging with pain, 

And she all drabbled and drenched with rain, 
But her cheeks as red as fire-brands are, 

And her eyes as bright as a blazing star, 

And shouted, “ Quick! be quick, I say! 

They come! they come! Away! away!” 

Then sunk on the rude white floor of deal, 
Poor, brave, exhausted Jennie M’Neal. 


The startled colonel sprung, and pressed 
The wife and children to his breast, 

And turned away from his fireside bright, 
And glided into the stormy night; 

Then soon and safely made his way 

To where the patriot army lay. 

But first he bent in the dim fire-light, 

And kissed the forehead broad and white, 
And blessed the girl who had ridden so well 
To keep him out of a prison-cell. 

The girl roused up at the martial din, 

Just as the troopers came rushing in, 

And laughed, e’en in the midst of a moan, 
Saying, “Good sirs, your bird has flown. 

*Tis I who have scared him from his nest ; 
So deal with me now as you think best.” 
But the grand young captain bowed, and said, 
“Never you hold a moment’s dread. 
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_ Of womankind I must crown you queen; 
So brave a girl I have never seen. 
Wear this gold ring as your valor’s due; 
And when peace comes I will come for you.” 
But Jennie’s face an arch smile wore, 
As she said, “There’s a lad in Putnam’s corps, 
Who told me the same, long time ago; 
You two would never agree, I know. 
I promised my love to be true as steel,” 
Said good, sure-hearted Jennie M’Neal. 


ARNOLD, THE TRAITOR.*—Grorcer Lipparp. 


Benedict Arnold sailed from our shores and came back 
no more. From that time forth, wherever he went, three 
whispered words followed him, singing through his ears 
into his heart—Arnoxp, tHe Trattor. 

When he stood beside his king in the House of Lords— 
the weak old man whispered in familiar tones to his gor- 
geously attired General—a whisper crept through the 
thronged Senate, faces were turned, fingers extended, and 
as the whisper deepened into a murmur, one venerable 
lord arose and stated that he loved his sovereign, but could 
not speak to him while by his side there stood—Arnoxp, 
THe TRAITOR. 

He went to the theatre, parading his warrior form amid 
the fairest flowers of British nobility and beauty, but no 
sooner was his visage seen than the whole audience rose— 
the lord in his cushioned seat, the vagrant of London in 
the gallery—they rose together, while from the pit to the 
dome echoed the cry—“Arnop, THE TRAITOR!” 

When he issued from his gorgeous mansion, the liveried 
servant, that ate his bread, and earned it, too, by menial 
offices, whispered in contempt to his fellow lackey as he 
took his position behind his master’s carriage—* Benepict 
ARNOLD, THE TRAITOR.” 

One day, in a shadowy room, a mother and two daugh- 
ters, all attired in the weeds of mourning, were grouped in 
asad circle, gazing upon a picture shrouded in crape. A 


*A reading, giving a vivid description of “ The Beath-Bed of Benedict Arnold,” 
will be found in No. 2 of this series, 
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visitor now advanced; the mother took his card from the 
hands of the servant, and the davghters heard his name. 
“Go!” said that mother, rising with a flushed face, while a 
daughter took each hand—“ Go! and tell the man that my 
threshold can never be crossed by the murderer of my son 
—by ARNOLD, THE TRAITOR.” 

Grossly insulted in a public place, he appealed to the 
company—noble lords and reverend men were there—and 
breasting his antagonist with his fierce brow, he spat full in 
his face. His antagonist was a man of tried courage. He 
coolly wiped the saliva from his cheek. “Time may spit 
upon me, but I never can pollute my sword by killing— 
ARNOLD, THE TrRatToR!” 

He left London. He engaged in commerce. His ships 
were on the ocean, his warehouses in Nova Scotia, his 
plantations in the West Indies. One night his warehouse 
was burned to ashes. The entire population of St. John’s,— 
accusing the owner of acting the part of incendiary to his 
own property, in order to defraud the insurance companies— 
assembled in that British town, in sight of his very window 
they hung an effigy, inscribed with these words—‘‘ARNOLD, 
THE TRAIrOR.” 

When the Island of Guadaloupe was retaken by the 
French, he was among the prisoners. He was put aboard a 
French prison-ship in the harbor. His money—thousands 
of yellow guineas, accumulated through the course of years, 
was about his person. Afraid of his own name, he called 
himself John Anderson, the name once assumed by John 
André. He deemed himself unknown, but the sentinel, 
approaching him, whispered that he was known and in 
great danger. He assisted him to escape, even aided him 
to secure his treasure in an empty cask, but as the prisoner, 
gliding down the side of the ship, pushed his raft toward 
the shore, that sentinel looked after him, and in broken 
English sneered—*ARNOLD, THE TRAITOR.” 

There was a day when Talleyrand arrived in Havre, hot- 
foot from Paris. It wasin the darkest hour of the French 
Revolution. Pursued by the bloodhounds of the Reign of 
Terror, stripped of every wreck of property or power, Tal- 
teyrand secured a passage to America in a ship about to sail, 
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He was going a beggar and a wanderer to a strange land to 
earn his bread by daily labor. 

“Is there any American gentleman staying at your house?” 
he asked the landlord of his hotel—‘ I am about to cross 
the water, and would like a letter to some person of influ- 
ence in the New World.” 

The landlord hesitated for a moment, and then replied: 

“There is a gentleman up stairs, either from America ot 
Britain, but whether American or Englishman I cannot tell.” 

He pointed the way, and Talleyrand—who in his life was 
Bishop, Prince, Prime Minister—ascended the stairs; a ven- 
erable supplicant, he stood before the stranger’s door, 
knocked and entered. 

In the far corner of a dimly lighted room sat a gentleman 
of some fifty years, his arms folded and his head bowed on 
his breast. From a window directly opposite, a flood of 
light poured over his forehead. His eyes, looking from be- 
neath the downcast brows, gazed in Talleyrand’s face with 
a peculiar and searching expression. His face was striking 
in its outline; the mouth and chin indicative of an iron will. 
His form, vigorous even with the snows of fifty winters, was 
clad in a dark but rich and distinguished costume. Talley- 
rand advanced—stated that he was a fugitive—and, under 
the impression that the gentleman before him was an 
American, he solicited his kind offices. He poured forth 
his story in eloquent French and broken English. 

“Tam a wanderer—an exile. I am forced to fly to the 
New World, without a friend or a hope. You are an Ameri- 
can? Give me, then, I beseech you, a letter of introduction 
to some friend of yours, so that I may be enabled to earn 
my bread. I am willing to toil in any manner—the scenes 
of Paris have filled me with such horror that a life of labor 
would be Paradise to a career of luxury in France—you 
will give me a letter to one of your friends? A gentleman, 
like you, has doubtless many friends.” 

The strange gentleman rose. With a look that Talleyrand 
never forgot, he retreated toward the door of the next 
chamber, still downcast, his eyes still looking from be- 
neath his darkened brows. He spoke as he retreated back; 


ward: his voice was full of meaning. = 
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“ Tam the only man born in the New World that can raise his 
hand to God, and say—I HAVE NOT ONE FRIEND—NOT ONE—IN 
ALL AMERICA.” 

Talleyrand never forgot the overwhelming sadness of the 
look which accompanied these words. 

“Who are you?” he cried, as the strange man retreated 
toward the next room—* Your name?” 

“My name—” with a smile that had more of mockery 
than joy in its convulsive expression—* My name is Benedict 
Arnold.” 

He was gone. Talleyrand sank into a chair, gasping the 
words—* ARNOLD, THE TRAITOR.” 

Thus, you see, he wandered over the earth, another Cain, 
with the murderer’s mark upon his brow. Even in the 
secluded room of that inn at Havre his crime found him out 
and forced him to tell his name—that synonym of infamy. 

The last twenty years of his life are covered with a cloud 
from whose darkness but afew gleams of light flash out 
upon the page of history. 

The manner of his death is not distinctly known. But 
we cannot doubt that he died utterly friendless, that his 
cold brow was unmoistened by one farewell tear, that re- 
morse pursued him to the grave, whispering “John André!” 
in his ears, and that the memory of his course of glory 
gnawed like a canker at his heart, murmuring forever, 
“True to your country, what might you have been, O Ar- 
NOLD, THE TrRarToR!” 


A ZOOLOGICAL ROMANCE.—Cuas, F. ApAms. 
INSPIRED BY AN UNUSUAL FLOW OF ANIMAL SPIRITS. 


No sweeter girl ewe ever gnu 
Than Betty Marten’s daughter Sue. 


With sable hare, small, tapir waist, 
And lips you’d gopher miles to taste ; 


Bright, lambent eyes, like the gazelle, 
Sheep pertly brought to bear so well ; 


are Poe lass, it was avowed, 
Of whom her marmot to be proud. 
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Deer girl! I loved her as my life, 
And vowed to heifer for my wife. 


Alas! a sailor, on the sly, 
Had cast on her his wether eye— 


He said my love for her was bosh, 
And my affection I musquash, 


He’d dog her footsteps everywhere, 
Anteater in the easy chair; 


He'd setter round, this sailor chap, 
And pointer out upon the map 


Where once a pirate cruiser boar 
Him captive to a foreign shore. 


The cruel captain far outdid 
The yaks and crimes of Robert Kid. 


He oft would whale Jack with the cat, 
And say, “ My buck, doe you like that? 


“What makes you stag around so, say? 
The catamounts to something, hey? 


Then he would seal it with an oath, 
And say, “ You are a lazy sloth! 


“Tl starve you down, my sailor fine, 
Until for beef and porcupine!” 


And, fairly horse with fiendish laughter, 
Would say, “ Henceforth, mind what giraffe ter!” 


In short, the many risks he ran 
Might well a llama braver man. 


Then he was wrecked and castor shore 
While feebly clinging to anoa; 

Hyena cleft among the rocks 

He crept, sans shoes and minus ox. 


And when he fain would goat to bed, 
He had to lion leaves instead. 


Then Sue would say, with troubled face, 
“How koodoo live in such a place?” 


And straightway into tears would melt, 
And say, “How badger must have felt!” 


While he, the brute, woodchuck her chin, 
And say, “Aye-aye, my lass!” and grin. 
* * * * 
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Excuse these steers * * * It’s over now: 
There’s naught like grief the hart can cow. 


Jackass’d her to be his, and she— 
She gave Jackal, and jilted me. 


And now, alas! the little minks 
Is bound to him with Hymen’s lynx. 


HOW THE OLD HORSE WON THE BET. 
OLIVER WENDELL Hoimss. 


*Twas on the famous trotting-ground, 
The betting men were gathered round 
From far and near; the “ cracks” were there 
Whose deeds the sporting prints declare: 
The swift g. m., Old Hiram’s nag, 

The fleet s. h., Dan Pfeiffer’s brag, 

With these a third-—and who is he 

That stands beside his fast b. g.? 

Budd Doble, whose catarrhal name 

So fills the nasal trump of fame. 

There, too, stood many a noted steed 

Of Messenger and Morgan breed ; 

Green horses also, not a few— 

Unknown as yet what they could do; 
And all the hacks that know so well 

The scourgings of the Sunday swell. 


Blue are the skies of opening day; 

The bordering turf is green with May; 
The sunshine’s golden gleam is thrown 
On sorrel, chestnut, bay, and roan; 

The horses paw and prance and neigh; 
Fillies and colts like kittens play, 

And dance and toss their rippled manes 
Shining and soft as silken skeins; 
Wagons and gigs are ranged about, 

And fashion flaunts her gay turnout: 
Here stands—each youthful Jehu’s dream— 
The jointed tandem, ticklish team! 

And there in ampler breadth expand 
The splendors of the four-in-hand; 

On faultless ties and glossy tiles 

The lovely bonnets beam their smiles 
(The style’s the man, so books avow; 
The style’s the woman anyhow) ; 

From flounces frothed with creamy lace 
Peeps out the pug-dog’s smutty face, 
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Or spaniel rolls his liquid eye, 

Or stares the wiry of Skye— 
O woman, in your hours of ease 
So shy with us, so free with these! 


“Come on! I'll bet*you two to one 

Tl] make him do it!” “Will you? Done! 
What was it who was bound to do? 

I did not hear, and can’t tell you— 

Pray listen till my story’s through. 


Scarce noticed, back behind the rest, 
By cart and wagon rudely prest, 

The parson’s lean and bony bay, 

Stood harnessed in his one-horse shay— 
Lent to his sexton for the day. 

(A funeral—so the sexton said; 

His mother’s uncle’s wife was dead.) 


Like Lazarus bid to Dives’ feast, 

So looked the poor forlorn old beast; 
His coat was rough, his tail was bare, 
The gray was sprinkled in his hair; 
Sportsmen and jockeys knew him not, 
And yet they say he once could trot 
Among the fleetest of the town, 

Till something cracked and broke him down-== 
The steed’s, the statesman’s common lot! 
“And are we then so soon forgot?” 

Ah me! I doubt if one of you 

Has ever heard the name “ Old Blue,” 
Whose fame through all this region rung 
In those old days when I was young! 


“Bring forth the horse!” Alas! he showed 
Not like the one Mazeppa rode; 
Scant-maned, sharp-backed, and shaky-kneed, 
The wreck of what was once a steed— 

Lips thin, eyes hollow, stiff in joints; 

Yet not without his knowing points, 

The sexton, laughing in his sleeve, 

As if ’twere all a make-believe, 

Led forth the horse, and as he laughed 
Unhitched the breeching from a shaft, 
Unclasped the rusty belt beneath, 

Drew forth the snaffle from his teeth, 

Slipped off his head-stall, set him free 

From strap and rein—a sight to see! 


80 worn, so lean in every limb, : 
It can’t be they are saddling him! 7 
pYUreress Gy 
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It is! His back the pig-skin strides 
And flaps his lank rheumatic sides; 
With look of mingled scorn and mirth 
They buckle round the saddle-girth ; 
With horsey wink and saucy toss 

A youngster throws his leg across. 
And so, his rider on his back, 

They lead him, limping, to the track, 
Far up behind the starting-point, 

To limber out each stiffened joint. 


As through the jeering crowd he passed, 
One pitying look old Hiram cast; 

“ Go it, ye cripple, while ye can!’”- 
Cried out unsentimental Dan ; 

“A fast-day dinner for the crows!” 
Budd Doble’s scofting shout arose. 


Slowly, as when the walking-beam 

First feels the gathering head of steam, 

With warning cough and threatening wheese 
The stiff old charger crooks his knees; 

At first with cautious step sedate, 

As if he dragged a coach of state: 

He’s not a colt ; he knows full well 

That time is weight and sure to tell: 

No horse so sturdy but he fears 

The handicap of twenty years. 


As through the throng on either hand 
The old horse nears the judges’ stand, 
Beneath his jockey’s feather-weight 
He warms a ttle to his gait, 

And now and then a step is tried 
That hints of something like a stride, 


“Go!’—Through his ear the summons stung, 
As if a battle-trump had rung ; 

The slumbering instincts long unstirred 
Start at the old familiar word; 

It thrills like flame through every limb— 
What mean his twenty years to him? 
The savage blow his rider dealt 

Fell on his hollow flanks unfelt ; 

The spur that pricked his staring hide 
Unheeded tore his bleeding side ; 

Alike to him are spur and rein— 

He steps a five-year-old again ! 


Before the quarter pole was passed, 
Old Hiram said, “ He’s going fast.” 


ee ee eee 


At 
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Long ere the quarter was a half, 

The chuckling crowd had ceased to laugh; 
Tighter his frightened jockey clung 

As in a mighty stride he swung, 

The gravel flying in his track, 

His neck stretched out, his ears laid back, 
His tail extended all the while 

Behind him like a rat-tail file! 

Off went a shoe—away it spun, 

Shot like a bullet from a gun; 

The quaking jockey shapes a prayer 

From scraps of oaths he used to swear; 
He drops his whip, he drops his rein, 

He clutches fiercely for a mane; 

He'll lose his hold—he sways and reels— 
He'll slide beneath those trampling heels! 
The knees of many a horseman quake, 
The flowers on many a bonnet shake, 
And shouts arise from left and right, 
“Stick on! stick on!” “ Hould tight! hould tight !” 
“Cling round his neck, and don’t let go— 
That pace can’t hold—there! steady! whoa!” 
But like the sable steed that bore 

The spectral lover of Lenore, 

His nostrils snorting foam and fire, 

No stretch his bony limbs can tire ; 

And ow the stand he rushes by, 

And “Stop him! stop him?” is the ery. 
Stand back! he’s only just begun— 

He’s having out three heats in one! 
“Don’t rush in front! he’ll smash your brains; 
But follow up and grab the reins!” 

Old Hiram spoke. Dan Pfeiffer heard, 
And sprang, impatient, at the word; 
Budd Doble started on his bay, 

Old Hiram followed on his gray, 

And off they spring, and ah ge they go, 
The fast ones ere “all they know.” 
Look! twice they follow at his heels, 

As round the circling course he wheels, 
And whirls with him that clinging boy 
Like Hector round the walls of Troy; 
Still on, and on, the third time round! 
They’re tailing off! they’re losing ground 
Budd Doble’s nag begins to fail! 

Dan Pfeiffer’s sorrel whisks his tail! 

And see! in spite of whip and shout, 

Old Hiram’s mare is giving out! 

Now for the finish! At the turn, 

The old horse—all the reek: astern— 3 
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Comes swinging in, with easy trot ; 
By Jove! he’s distanced all the lot! 


That trot no mortal could explain ; 
Some said, “ Old Dutchman come again!” 
Some took his time—at least, they tried, 
But what it was could none decide; 

One said he couldn’t understand 

What happened to his second-hand; 
One said 2:10; that couldn’t be— 

More like two twenty-two or three; 

Old Hiram settled it at last: 

“The time was two—too mighty fast!” 


The parson’s horse had won the bet; 
It cost him something of a sweat; 
Back in the one-horse shay he went. 
The parson wondered what it meant, 
And murmured, with a mild surprise 
And pleasant twinkle of the eyes, 
“That funeral must have been a trick, 
Or corpses drive at double-quick ; 

I shouldn’t wonder, I declare, 

If Brother Murray made the prayer!” 


And this is all I have to say 
About the parson’s poor old bay, 
The same that drew the one-horse shay. 


Moral for which this tale is told: 
A horse can trot, for all he’s old. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW.—Cuas. Rownann 
A CENTENNIAL HYMN. 


When cannons peal their booming sounds, 
Re-echoing o’er the land, 
And waving flags on every breeze, 
From lake to ocean strand, 
Proclaim with one united voice 
The nation’s freedom vow, 
O patriots, think ye of your land 
One hundred years from now! 


Shall despots tear those sacred stars, 
From out that emblem bright? 

Shall bigots with their hellish hates, 
Enwrap our land in fight? 

Shall rulers with satanic lust, 
The seeds of discord sew ® 


a 
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And into fragments rend our land, 
One hundred years from now? 


Methinks ere this, from Vernon’s shade, 
And Monticello’s wood, 

A rallying shout again might ring 
For those who once had stood 

At Bunker Hill, and Guilford, too, 
With stern, heroic brow, 

To save that land they once had saved, 
One hundred years from now. 


O God, who rules eternal years, 
’Tis Thou alone canst save! 
Oh! to our coming people grant 
That they be wise and brave; 
And as we love that starry flag, 
And to Thy goodness bow, 
Oh! bless our land, as freedom’s land, 
One hundred years from now. 


THE OLD THIRTEEN.—Cuaar.es Trmotuy Brooks. 


The curtain rises on a hundred years,— 

A pageant of the olden time appears. 

Let the historic muse her aid supply, 

To note and name each form that passes by. 

Here come the old original Thirteen! 

Sir Walter ushers in the Virgin Queen; 

Catholic Mary follows her, whose land 

Smiles on soft Chesapeake from either strand ; 
Then Georgia, with the sisters Caroline,— 

One the palmetto wears, and one the pine; 

Next, she who ascertained the rights of men 

Not by the sword but by the word of Penn,— 

The friendly language hers, of “ thee” and “thou”; 
Then, she whose mother was a thrifty vrouw,— 
Mother herself of peeey children now ; 

And, sitting at her feet, the sisters twain,— 

Two smaller links in the Atlantic chain, 

They, through those long dark winters, drear and dire, 
Watched with our Fabius round the bivouac fire ; 
Comes the free mountain maid, in white and green ; 
One guards the Charter Oak with lofty mien ; 

And lo! in the plain pag dl once she wore, 

The pilgrim mother from the Bay State shore ; 
And eal, not least, is Little Rhody seen, 

With face turned heavenward, steadfast and serene,— 
She on her anchor, Hope, leans, and will ever lean. 
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JIM WOLFE AND THE CATS.—Manrk Twarn. 
As related by old Simon Wheeler of Angel’s Camp, Calaveras, County Cal. 


We was all boys, then, and didn’t care for nothin’ only 
heow to shirk school, an’ keep up a revivin’ state o’ mis: 
chief all the time. This yer Jim Wolfe I was talkin’ about, 
was the ’prentice, an’ he was the best-hearted feller, he was, 
an’ the most forgivin’ an’ onselfish, I ever see—well, there 
couldn’t be a more bullier boy than what Jim was, take 
him heow you would; and sorry enough I was when I see 
him for the last time. 

Me an’ Henry was allers pesterin’ him, an’ plasterin’ hoss — 
bills on his back, an’ puttin’ bumble-bees in his bed, and — 
so on, an’ sometimes we’d jist creowd in an’ bunk with him, 
not’standin’ his growlin’, and then we’d let on to git mad © 
an’ fight acrost him, so as to keep him stirred up like. He © 
was nineteen, he was, an’ long, an’ lank, an’ bashful, an’ 
we was fifteen an’ sixteen, an’ pretty tolerabul lazy an’ 
wuthless. 

So, that night, you know, that my sister Mary gin the 
candy pullin’, they started us off to bed airly, so as the 
comp’ny could have full swing, and we rung in on Jim tew 
have some fun. 

Wall, our winder looked out onter the ruff of the ell, an’ 
about ten o’clock a couple of old tomcats got to rairin’ an’ 
chargin’ reound on it, an’ carryin’ on jist like sin. 

There was four inches o’ snow on the ruff, and it froze so 
that there was a right smart crust of ice on it, an’ the moon ~ 
was shinin’ bright, an’ we could see them cats jist like day- 
light. . 

Fust they’d stand off, e-yow-yow-yow, jist the same as 
if they was a cussin’ one another, you know, an’ bow up 
their backs, an’ bush up their tails, an’ swell around, an’ 
spit, an’ then all of a suddin the gray cat he’d snatcha 
handful of fur off the yaller cat’s back, an’ spin him around 
jist like a button on a barn-door. But the yaller cat was 
game, and he’d come an’ clinch, an’ the way they’d gouge, 
an’ bite, an’ howl, an’ the way they’d make the fur fly, was 
peowerful. f 

Wall, Jim he jist got disgusted with the row, and ‘lowed 
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he’d climb out there, an’ shake ’m off’n that ruff. He hadn’t 
reely no notion o’ doin’ it, likely, but we everlastingly 
dogged him, an’ bullyragged him, an’ lowed he’d allers 
bragged heow he wouldn’t take a dare, an’ so on, till bimeby 
he jist histed the winder, an’ lo and behold you! he went— 
went exactly as he was—nothin’ on but his shirt. You 
ought toa seen him! You ought to seen him creepin’ over 
that ice, an’ diggin’ his toe nails an’ finger nails in, fur to 
keep him from slippin’; and, ’bove all, you ought to seen 
that shirt a flappin’ in the wind, and them long ridicklous 
shanks of his’n a glistenin’ in the moonlight. 

Them comp’ny folks was down there under the eaves, 
an’ the whole squad of’em under that ornery shed o’ dead 
Wash’ton Bower vines—all settin’ reound two dozzen sas- 
sers 0’ bilin’ hot candy, which they’d sot in the snow to 
cool. And they was laughin’ an’ talkin’ lively; but, bless 
you, they didn’t know nothin’ ’bout the panorammy that 
was goin’ on over their heads. 

Wall, Jim, he jist went a sneakin’ an’ a sneakin’ up un- 
beknowns to them tomcats—they was a swishin’ their tails, 
and yow-yowin’ an’ threatnin’ to clinch, you know, an’ not 
payin’ any attention—he went a sneakin’ an’ a sneakin’ 
right up to the comb of the ruff, till he got’in a foot an’ 
a half of ’em, an’ then all of a suddin he made a grab fur the 
yaller cat! But, by gosh, he missed fire, an’ slipped his 
holt, an’ his heels flew up, an’ he flopped on his back, and 
shot off’n that ruff jist like a dart !—went a smashin’ and 
acrashin’ deown thro’ them old rusty vines, and landid right 
in the dead centre of all them comp’ny people !—sot deown 
jist like a yearthquake in them two dozzen sassers of red- 
hot candy, and let off a howl that was hark from the tomb! 
Them gals—wall, they left, you know. They see he warn’t 
dressed for comp’ny, an’ so they left—vamoosed. All done 
in a second; it was jist one little war-whoop and a whish 
of their dresses, and blame the one of ’em was in sight 
anywhere! 

Jim, he wara sight. He war gormed with the bilin’ hot 
molasses candy clean deown to his heels, an’ more busted 
sassers hangin’ to him than if he was a Injun princess—an’ 
he came a pranciw’ up stairs jist a whoopin’ an’ a cussin’, ap’ 
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every jump he gin he shed some sassers, an’ every squirm 
he fetched he dripped some candy! An’ blistered! why, 
bless your soul, that pore creetur couldn’t reely set deown 
eomfortable fur as much as four weeks. 


THE FIRE-BELL’S STORY.—Gerorce L. Carim. 


Dong—Dong—the bells rang out 

Over the housetops; and then a shout 

Of “ Fire!” came echoing up the street, 

With the sound of eager, hurrying feet. 
Dong—Dong—the sonorous peal 

Came mingled with clatter of engine wheel 

And whistle shrill, and horse’s hoof: 

And lo! from the summit of yonder roof 

A flame bursts forth, with a sudden glare. 
Dong—Dong—on the midnight air 

The sound goes ringing out over the town; 

And hundreds already are hurrying down, 
Through the narrow streets, with breathless speed 
Following whither the engines lead. 
Dong—Dong—and from windows high 

Startled ones peer at the ruddy sky, 

And still the warning loud doth swell 

From the brazen throat of the iron-tongued bell, 
Sending a shudder, and sending a start 

To many a home, and many a heart. 


Up in yon tenement, where the glare 

Shines dimly forth on the starlit air 

Through dingy windows; where flame and smoke 
Already begin to singe and choke, 

See the affrighted ones look out 

In helpless terror, in horrible doubt, 

Begging for succor. Now behoid 

The ladders, by arms so strong and bold, 

Are reared; like squirrels the brave men climb 
To the topmost story. Indeed, ’twere time— 
“They all are saved!” said a voice below, 

And a shout of triumph went up. But no— ~ 

“ Not all—ah! no!”—’twas a mother’s shriek ; 
The cry of a woman, agonized, weak, 

Yet nerved to strength by her deep woe’s power, 
“Great God, my child !”—even strong men cower 
’Neath such acry. “Oh, save my child !” 

She screamed in accents sorrowful, wild. 


Up the ladders, a dozen men 
Rushed in generous rivalry then, 
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Bravely facing a terrible fate. 
Breathless the crowd below await. 
See! There’s one who has gained the sill 
Of yonder window. Now, with a will, 
He bursts the sash with his sturdy blow; 
And it rattles down on the pave below. 
Now, he has disappeared from sight— 
¥aces below are ashen and white, 
In that terrible moment. Then a cry 
Of joy goes up to the flame-lit sky— 
Goes up to welcome him back to life. 
God help him now in his terrible strife. 
Once more he mounts the giddy sill, 
Cool and steady and fearless still ; 
Once more he grasps the ladder—see! 
What is it he holds so tenderly? 
Thousands of tearful, upturned eyes 
Are watching him now; and with eager cries 
And sobs and cheerings, the air is rent 
As he slowly retraces the long descent, 
And the child is saved ! 

Ah! ye who mourn 
For chivalry dead, in the days long gone, 
And prate of the valor of olden time, 
Remember this deed, of love sublime, 
And know that knightly deeds, and bold, 
Are as plentiful now as in days of old. 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN, 
Written in the Chapel of the Manger, in the Convent Church ef Bethlehem, 
Palestine: 
In the fields where, long ago, 
Dropping tears, amid the leaves, 
Ruth’s young feet went to and fro, 
Binding up the scattered sheaves, 
In the field that heard the voice 
Of Judea’s shepherd King, 
Still the gleaners may rejoice, 
Still the reapers shout and sing. 


For each mount and vale and plain 
Felt the touch of holier feet. 
Then the gleaners of the grain 
Heard, in voices full and sweet, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
Ring from angel lips afar, 
While, o’er every glade and glen, q 
Broke the light of Bethlehem’s star, ~ 
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Star of hope to souls in night, 
Star of peace above our strife, 
Guiding, where the gates of death 
Ope to fields of endless life. 
Wanderer from the nightly throng 
Which the eastern heavens gem 5 
Guided, by an angel’s song, 
To the Babe of Bethlehem. 


Not Judea’s hills alone 
Have earth’s weary gleaners trod, 
Not to heirs of David’s throne 
Is it given to “reign with God.” 
But where’er on His green earth 
Heavenly faith and longing are, 
Heavenly hope and life have birth, 
’Neath the smile of Bethlehem’s star, 


In each lowly heart or home, 
By each love-watched cradle-bed, 
Where we rest, or where we roam, 
Still its changeless light is shed. 
In its beams each quickened heart, 
Howe’er saddened or denied, 
Keeps one little place apart 
For the Hebrew mother’s Child. 


And that inner temple fair 
May be holier ground than this, 
Hallowed by the pilgrim’s prayer, 
Warmed by many a pilgrim’s kiss, 
In its shadow still and dim, 
Where our holiest longings are, 
Rings forever Bethlehem’s hymn, 
Shines forever Bethlehem’s star. 


THE TEMPERANCE PLEDGE.—Tuos. F. Mawsx at. 


Sir, if there be within this hall an individual man wh 
thinks that his vast dignity and importance would be low- 
ered, the laurels which he has heretofore won be tarnished 
his glowing and all-conquering popularity at home be le 
sened, by an act designed to redeem any portion of his col 
leagues or fellow-men from ruin and shame, all I can say i 
that he and I put a very different estimate upon the matter. 
I should say, sir, that the act was not only the most benevo 
lent, but, in the present state of opinion, the most politi 
the most popular, the very wisest thing he ever did in his lif 
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Think not, sir, think not that I feel myself in a ridiculous 
situation, and, like the fox in the fable, wish to divide it 
with others, by converting deformity into fashion. Not so; 
my honor as a gentleman, not so! I was not what I was 
represented to be. I had, and I have shown that I had, full 
power over myself. But the pledge I have taken renders 
me secure forever from a fate inevitably following habits 
like mine—a fate more terrible than death. That pledge, 
though confined to myself alone, and with reference to its 
effect upon me only, my mind, my heart, my body, I would 
not exchange for all earth holds of brightest and best. No, 
no, sir; let the banner of this temperance cause go forward 
or backward—let the world be rescued from its degrading 
and ruinous bondage to alcohol or not—I for one shall never, 
never repent what I have done. I have often said this, and 
I feel it every moment of my existence, waking or sleeping. 

Sir, I would not exchange the physical sensations—the 
mere sense of animal being which belongs to a man who 
totally refrains from all that can intoxicate his brain or de- 
range his nervous structure—the elasticity with which he 
bounds from his couch in the morning—the sweet repose it 
yields him at night—the feeling with which he drinks in, 
through his clear eyes, the beauty and grandeur of surround- 
ing nature ;—I say, sir, ] would not exchange my conscious 
being as a strictly temperate man—the sense of renovated 
youth—the glad play with which my pulses now beat health- 
ful music—the bounding vivacity with which the life-blood 
courses its exulting way through every fibre of my frame— 
the communion high which my healthful ear and eye now 
hold with all the gorgeous universe of God—the splendors 
of the morning, the softness of the evening sky—the bloom, 
the beauty, the verdure of earth, the music of the air and 
the waters—with all the grand associations of external 
nature reopened to the fine avenues of sense ;—no, sir, 
though poverty dogged me—though scorn pointed its slow 
finger at me as I passed—though want and destitution and 
every element of earthly misery, save only crime, met my 
waking eye from day to day ;--not for the brightest and the 
noblest wreath that ever encircled a statesman’s brow—not, 
if some angel sbknsnienionied by heaven, or some demon, 
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rather, sent fresh from hell, to test the resisting strength 7 
virtuous resolution, should tempt me back, with all the 

wealth and all the honors which a world can bestow; 

not for all that time and all that earth can give, would I cast 

from me this precious pledge of a liberated mind, this talis- 

man against temptation, and plunge again into the dangers 
and the horrors which once beset my path;—so help me 
Heaven! sir,as I wouldspurn beneath my very feet all thegifts’ 
the universe could offer, and live and die as I am, poor but 
ober. 


THE WIDOW.—C. F. GeLiert. 
[Translated by Longfellow.] 


Dorinda’s youthful spouse, 

Whom as herself she loved, and better too— 
“Better ?”—methinks I hear some caviler say, 
With scornful smile; but let him smile away! 

A true thing is not therefore the less true, 

Let laughing cavilers do what they may. 

Suffice it, death snatched from Dorinda’s arms— 
Too early snatched, in all his glowing charms— 
The best of husbands and the best of men; 

And I can find no words,—in vain my pen, 
‘khough dipped in briny tears, would fain portray, 

In lively colors, all the young wife felt, 

As o’er his couch in agony she knelt, 

And clasped the hand, and kissed the cheek, of clay. 


Che priest, whose business ’twas to soothe her, came; 
All friendship came, in vain; 

I'he more they soothed, the more Dorinda cried; 
They had to drag her from the dead one’s side. 
A ceaseless wringing of the hands 

Was all she did; one piteous “Alas!” 

The only sound that from her lips did pass: 

Full four-and-twenty hours thus she lay. 
Meanwhile a neighbor o’er the way 

Had happened in, well skilled in carving wood. 
He saw Dorinda’s melancholy mood, 

And, partly at her own request, 

Partly to show his reverence for the blest, 

And save his memory from untimely end, 

Resolved to carve in wood an image of his friend. 


Success the artist’s cunning hand attended; 
With most amazing speed the work was ended; 
And there stood Stephen, large as life. 
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A masterpiece soon makes its way to light. 

The a ran up and screamed, so soon as Stephen met their 
sight: 

“Ah, Heavens! Ah, there he is! Yes, yes, ’tis he! 
O happy artist! happy wife! 

Look at the laughing features! Only see 

The open mouth, that seems as if ’twould speak 
I never saw before in all my life 

Such nature,—no, I vow, there could not be 

A truer likeness; so he looked to me, 

When he stood godfather last week.” 


They brought the wooden spouse, 
That now alone the widow’s heart could cheer, 
Up to the second story of the house 
Where he and she had dwelt one blessed year. 
There in her chamber, having turned the key, 
She shut herself with him, and sought relief 
And comfort in the midst of bitter grief, 
And held herself as bound, if she would be 
Forever worthy of his memory, 
To weep away the remnant of her life. 
What more could one desire of a wife? 


So sat Dorinda many weeks, heart-broken, 
And had not, my informant said, 

In all that time to living creature spoken 
Except her house-dog and her serving-maid. 

And this, after so many weeks of woe, 
Was the first day that she had dared to glance 
Out of her window; and to-day, by chance, 

Just as she looked, a stranger stood below. 
Up in a twinkling came the house-maid running, 
And said, with look of sweetest, half-hid cunning, 
“Madam, a gentleman would speak with you, 
A lovely gentleman as one would wish to view, 
Almost as lovely as your blessed one; 
He has some business with you must be done,— 


Business, he said, he could not trust with me.” 


“Must just make up some story then,” said she, 
“T cannot leave, one moment, my dear man; 
In short, go down and do the best you can; 

Tell him I’m sick with sorrow; for, O me! 


It were no wonder—” 
“ Madam ’twill not do; 
He has already had a glimpse of you, 
Up at your window as he stood below! 
ou must come down ; now do, I pray; 

The stranger will not thus be sent away, 
He’s something weighty to impart I know, 
I should think, , you might go.” 
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A moment the young widow stands perplexed, 
Fluttering ’twixt memory and hope; the next 
Embracing, with a sudden glow, 

The image that so long had soothed her woe. 
She lets the stranger in. Who can it be? 
A suitor? Ask the maid: already she : 
Is listening at the key-hole; but hee ear : 
Only Dorinda’s plaintive tone can hear. 
The afternoon slips by. What can it mean? 
The stranger goes not yet, has not been seen : 
Teo leave the house. Perhaps he makes request— 
Unheard-of boldness!—to remain, a guest. 


Dorinda comes at length, and, sooth to say, alone.— 
Where is the image, her dear, sad delight ?— 

“Maid,” she begins, “say, what shall now be done? 
The gentleman will be my guest to-night. 

Go instantly, and boil the pot of fish.” 

“Yes, madam, yes, with pleasure, as you wish.” 


Dorinda goes back to her room again. J 
The maid ransacks the house to find a stick 

Of wood to make a fire beneath the pot,—in vain, . 
She cannot find a single one; then quick 

She calls Dorinda out, in agony. 

“ Ah, madam, hear the solemn truth,” says she; 

“There’s not a stick of fish-wood in the house. 
Suppose I take that image down and split it? Tnat 
Is good hard wood, and to our purpose pat.” 

“The image? No, indeed !—But—well—yes, do! 

What need you have been making all this touse ?” 

“But, ma’am, the image is too much for me; 

I cannot lift it all alone, you see ;— 

’T would go out of the window easily.” 

“A lucky thought! and that will split it for you, too. 
The gentleman in future lives with me; 
I may no longer nurse this misery.” 

Up went the sash, and out the blessed Stephen flew. 
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A smooth sea never made a skilful mariner, neither do 
sninterrupted prosperity and success qualify for usefulness 
and happiness. 

Man hath two attendant angels 

Ever waiting by his side, 

With him wheresoe’er he wanders, 

Wheresoe’er his feet abide; 

One to warn him when he darkleth, 

And rebuke him if he stray; 

One to leave him to his nature, 

And so let him go his way. Prince. 


The heavens declare the glory of God and the “rmament 
showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech and 
night unto night showeth knowledge. Bible. 


Man with fury stern and savage, 

Persecutes his brother man, 

Reckless if he bless or ravage, 

Action, action—stili his plan. 

Now creating, now destroying, 

Ceaseless wishes tear his breast; \ 
Ever seeking ne’er enjoying, 

Still to be but never blest. Schiller. 


A fallen blossom does not return to the twig. 


The joys of meeting pay the pangs of absence, 
Else who could bear it? 
> 181 
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Mirth should be the embroidery of conversation, not the: 
web; and wit the ornament of the mind, not the furniture, 
That place that does 
Contain my books, the best companions, is 
To me a glorious court, where hourly I 
Cenverse with the old sages and philosophers. 


If every man works at that for which nature fitted him, 
the cows will be well tended. La Fontaine. 


I fear no foe with Thee at hand to bless, 

Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness; 

Where is death’s sting? where, grave, thy victory? 

I triumph still, if Thou abide with me. Inte. 


Victories that are cheap arecheap. Those only are worth | 
having which come as the result of hard fighting. Beecher, 
Fade, flowers, fade; nature will have it so; i 

Tis but what we must in our autumn do. Waller, 


Thoughts take up no room. When they are nght, they 
afford a portable pleasure, which one may truvel with 
without any trouble or encumbrance. Collier, 

Nay; speak no ill; a kindly word 

Can never leave a sting behind; 

And, oh, to breathe each tale we’ve heard 
Is far beneath a noble mind; 

Far oft a better seed is sown 

By choosing thus a kinder plan; 

For if but little good we’ve known, 

Let’s speak of all the good we can. 


When a man has seen the woman whom he would have 
chosen if he had intended to marry speedily, his remaining 
a bachelor will usually depend on her resolution rather than 
on his. George Eliot. 

If scandal or censure be raised ’gainst a friend, 

Be the last to believe it, the first to defend ; 

Say to-morrow will come, and then time will unfold, 
Faat “one story’s good till another is told!” 


The best throw with the dice is to throw them away. 


Thus is it over all the earth! 

That which we call the fairest, 

And prize for its surpassing worth, 

Is always rarest. J. G. Holland, 
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The human heart is like heaven: the more angels the 
more room. Frederika Bremer. 
This world is but the rugged road 
Which leads us to the bright abode 
Of peace above: 
So let us choose the narrow way 
Which leads no traveler astray 
From realms of love. Longfellow. 


A man’s virtues should not be measured by his occasional 
exertions, but by his ordinary doings. 


Speak gently! it is better far 

To rule by love than fear; 

Speak gently; let not harsh words mar 

The good we might do here. Hangford. 


Nature has many perfections to show that itis an image of 
the Deity; and it has defects to show thatit is but an image 
Pascal 
Fearless he sees, who is with virtue crowned, 
The tempest rage, and hears the thunder sound; 
Ever the same, let fortune smile or frown: 
Serenely as he lived resigns his breath, 
Meets destiny half-way, nor shrinks at death. 
Granville. 
The bow cannot possibly stand always bent, nor can human 
nature or human frailty subsist without some lawful recre- 
ation. Cervantes. 
The day is spent, 
And stars are kindling in the firmament, 
To us how silent—though, like ours, perchance, 
Busy and full of life and circumstance. Rogers. 


Good temper is like a sunny day; it sheds brightness on 
everything. 
There is in life no blessing like affection ; 
It soothes, it hallows, elevates, subdues, 
And bringeth down to earth its native heaven :—~ 
Life has nought else that may supply its place. 


LL. E. Landon. 
Temperance is a bridle of gold, and he who uses it rightly, 
is more like a god than a man. Burton. 


Experience, joined to common sense, 
To mortals is a providence. 


Knowledge is not acquired in a feather bed. 
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There are no persons more solicitous about the preserva. 
tion of rank than those who have no rank at ail. Shenstone 


Time well employed, is Satan’s deadliest foe, 
It leaves no opening for the lurking fiend. Wilcox, — 


Fools measure actions after they are done by the event; — 
wise men beforehand, by the rules of reason and right. 

Bishop Hale, 

Each petty hand 

Can steer a ship becalmed ; but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her end, must know 
His tides, his currents ; how to shift his sails; 
Where her springs are, her leaks, and how to stop ’em, — 
Jonson, © 
Extremes meet in almost everything: it is hard to tell 
whether the statesman at the top of the world, or the plough- — 
man at the bottom, labors hardest. 


The night is mother of the day, 

The winter of the spring, 

And ever upon old Decay 

The greenest mosses cling. 

Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his hope with all. Whittier. 


The actions of men are like the index of a book; they 
point out what is most remarkable in them. 


He made the stoutest yield to mercy, 

When he engaged in controversy, 

Not by the force of carnal reason, 

But indefatigable teasing ; 

With volleys of eternal babble, 

And clamor more unanswerable. Butler. 


Books are the true levelers. They give to all who faith- 
fully use them, the society, the spiritual presence of the best 
and greatest of our race. Channing. 


Oh! how impatience gains upon the soul 

When the long-promised hour of joy draws near! 

How slow the tardy moments seem to roll! 

What spectres rise of inconsistent fear! Mrs. Tighe. 


It is good to know a great deal; but it is better to make a 
good use of what we do know. 
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Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being em- 
inent. 
What’s time, when on eternity we think? 
A thousand ages in that sea must sink: 
Time’s nothing but a word; a million 
Is full as far from infinite as one. Denham. 


A handful of common sense is worth a bushel of learning, 


Some figures monstrous and misshaped appear 
Considered singly, or beheld too near, 

Which but proportioned to their site or place, 

Due distance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 


Politeness is like an air-cushion; there may be nothing 
in it, but it eases our jolts wonderfully. 


What does not fade? The tower that long had stood 

The crush of thunder and the warring winds, 

Shook by the slow but sure destroyer Time, 

Now hangs in doubtful ruins o’er its base, 

And flinty pyramids and walls of brass 

Descend. Armstrong. 

Our body is a well-set clock, which keeps good time; but 
if it be too much or indiscreetly tampered with, the alarum 
runs out before the hour. Bishop Hall. 


O Thou who driest the mourner’s tear, 

How dark this world would be, 

If, when deceived and wounded here, 

We could not fly to thee! Moore. 


Opportunities pass away like clouds. 


True faith and reason are the soul’s two eyes; 
Faith evermore looks upward, and descries 
Objects remote; but reason can discover 

Things only near,—sees nothing that’s above her. 


Quarles. 
A kind reception is better than a feast. 


Honors and great employments are great burdens, 

And must require an Atlas to support them. 

He that would govern others, iirst should be 

The master of himself. Massinger. 


The real difference between men, is energy. A strong 
will, a settled purpose, an invincible determination, can 
accomplish almost anything; and in this lies the distinction 
between great men and little men. i" Fuller, 
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Poetry issomething to make us wiser and better, by con- 
tinually revealing those types of beauty and truth which 
God has set in all men’s souls. Lowell, 

What is life? 
*Tis not to stalk about, and draw fresh air, 
Or gaze upon the sun,—’Tis to be free! Addison, 


He that blows the coals in a quarrel he has nothing to do 
with has no right to complain if the sparks fly in his face. 


Franklin. 
Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of an eye 
When none but God is near. Montgomery. 
We ask advice, but we mean approbation. Colton. 


The true and noble way to kill a foe, 
Is not to kill him,—you, with kindness, may 
So change him, that he shall cease to be so, 


And then he’s slain. Aleyn. 
The chameleon, who is said to feed upon nothing but air, 
has of ail animals the nimblest tongue. Swift. 


Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie: 
A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 
Herbert. 
Nature reflects the light of revelation, as the moon does 
that of the sun. 


Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of death, 
To break the shock blind nature cannot shun, 
And lands thought smoothly on the farther shore. Young. 


That writer does the most who gives his reader the most 
knowledge, and takes from him the least time. 


Abundance is a blessing to the wise; 

The use of riches in discretion lies: 

Learn this ye men of wealth—a heavy purse 

In a fool’s pocket is a heavy curse. Cumberland, 


Romance is the poetry of literature. Madame Necker. 


Be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils: 
For grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 
What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid? Milton. 
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There have been many definitions of a gentleman, but the 
prettiest and most poetic is that given byalady. “A gentle- 
man,” said she, “isa human being combining a woman’s 
tenderness with a man’s courage.” 


Two ladies and Mr. Thaddeus O’Grady were conversing 
on age, when one of them put the home question: 

“ Which of us do you think is the elder?” 

“Sure,” replied the gallant Irishman, “you both look 
younger than each other.” 


A dentist who, having labored in vain to extract a tooth 
from a lady’s mouth, gave up the task, with this felicitous 
apology: “The fact is, madam, it is impossible for anything 
bad to come from your mouth.” 


A lady being desirous of a dyer, was referred to an excel- 
lent workman, who was something of a wag in his line. 
The lady called and asked:—“ Are you the dyeing man?” 
—‘ No, ma’am; I’m aliving man, but I’ll dye for you,” prompt- 
ly replied the man of many colors, putting the emphasis 
where it was needed. 


A fashionable countess asking a young nobleman which 
he thought the prettiest flowers, roses or tulips, he replied, 
with great gallantry, “ Your ladyship’s two lips before all 
the roses in the world.” 


A Frenchman wishing to compliment a girl as a “little 
lamb,” called her a “small mutton.” 


A gentleman told a lady that she was wondrous hand- 
some, who replied, “I thank you for your good opinion, and 
wish I could say as much of you.”—“ You might, madam,” 
said he, “if you lie as readily as myself.” 


A Russian proverb says: “ Before going to war, pray once ; 
before going to sea, pray twice; before getting married, pray 
three times.” 


Adam, of all husbands, was the least hen-pecked. When- 
ever Eve would begin to remind him of his shortcomings, 
he had only to say: “Madam, I hope you haven’t forgotten 
that little affair of the apple.” 


A story is told of two dogs which fell to fighting in a saw 
mill. In the course of the tussle one of the dogs went 
plump against a saw in rapid motion, which cut him in two 
instanter. The hind legs ran away, but the fore-legs con- 
tinued to fight, and whipped the other dog, - 
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A barber, for a time, kept a spirit lamp to heat the water 
used in shaving his customers.» Finding the lamp rather 
expensive, he discontinued its use, and sent down to his 
kitchen for hot water as he might need it. A customer mis- 
sing the lamp, asked the barber how the water was pro- 
cured? “Oh, no trouble at all now,” replied the tonsorial 
artist, “my wife keeps me in hot water.” 


A young man was seen coming hurriedly out of a business 
house, which he had entered to seek employment as a sales- 
man. “Did the boss engage you asa salesman?” “No, he 
wanted me to travel,” was the ambiguous reply. 

A passenger on a Western railroad, being aroused by the 
whistle of the engine, said: “The train has caught up with 
those cattle again.” 

A man with only one eye asked for admission to a show 
at half price. 

“You can’t do that again,” said a pig to a boy, who had 
<ut off his tail. 

It was the mother’s voice calling: “Jane, it is eleven 
o’clock. Tell that young man to please shut the front door 
from the outside.” 

A countryman traveling in a street car, pulled the bell 
strap vigorously, and made the bellring ateachend. “What 
are you ringing at both ends for?” said the conductor, 
“ Because I wish the thing to stop at both ends.” 


The daughter of a tofl-gate keeper always allowed her 
over to pass free; she never tolled her love. 


“T go through my work,” said a needle to an idle boy. 
“But not until you are hard pushed,” said the idle boy to 
the needle. 

“And how does Charlie like going to school?” kindly 
inquired a good man of a little six-year-old boy. “TI like 
goin’ well ’nough,” replied the boy, ingenously, “but I don’t 
like stayin’ after I get there.” 


In the course of his pastoral visitations, Rev. Mr. Chal- 
mers called upon a worthy shoemaker, who, in recounting 
his blessings, said that he and his family had lived happily 
together for thirty years without a single quarrel. This was 
too much for the doctor, who struck his cane on the floor 
and exclaimed :—‘“ Terribly monotonous, man! terribly mon- 
otonous.” 
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What is that which is full of holes and yet holds water? 
A sponge. 
What lock must be looked for out of doors and on the 
ground? Hemlock. 
Why is the letter S likely to prove dangerous in argument? 
Because it turns words into s-words. 
I’m up and down, and round about, 
Yet all the world can’t find me out, 
Though hundreds haye employed their leisure 
They never yet could find my measure. 
I’m found almost in every garden, 
Nay in the compass of a farthing. 
There’s neither chariot, coach nor mill 
Can move an inch except I wili. 
Circle. 
Why is twice ten like twice eleven? Because twice ten 
are twenty, and twice eleven are twenty-two. (too.) 
What is the difference between a postage-stamp and a 
‘ady? One is a mail fee, and the other is a fe-male. 
Why is a baby like wheat? Because it is first cradled, 
then thrashed, and finally becomes the flower of the family. 
Fifty is my first, nothing is my second, 
Five just makes my third, my fourth’s a vowel reckoned ; 
Now, to make my whole, put all my parts together, 
I die if I get cold, but do not mind cold weather. 
L-O-V-E. 
Why is coffee like an axe with a dull edge? Because it 
must be ground before using. 
Why are fowls the most economical things on a farm? 
Because for every grain of corn they take they give a peck. 


What is the difference between a belle and a burglar? 
One wears false locks and the other false keys. 


We are little airy creatures 
All of diffrent voice and features; 
One of us in glass is set, 
One of us you'll find in jet; 
T’ other you may see in tin— 
And the fourth a box within; 
If the fifth you should pursue, 
It can never fly from you. 
Vowels. - 


At what season did Eve eat the apple? Early in the fall 
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Why will the emblems of America outlive those of Eng 
land, France, Ireland, or Scotland? Because the rose will 
fade, the lily will droop, the shamrock will wither, and the 
thistle will die, but the stars are eternal. 

What is the difference between the Prince of Wales, a 
bald-headed man, an orphan, and a gorilla? The prince is 
an heir apparent, the bald man has no hair apparent, the 
orphan has nary parent, and the gorilla has a hairy parent. 

In what two cases are precisely the same means used for 
directly opposite purposes? Why, bars, to be sure. They 
are put on bank windows to keep thieves out, and on jail 
windows to keep them in. 

What three words did Adam use when he introduced 
himself to Eve, which read backwards and forwards the 
same? “Madam, I’m Adam!” 

Why was the first day of Adam’s life the longest? Be- 
cause it had no Eve. 

Why was Eve made? For Adam’s Express Company. 

Who was the first man condemned to hard labor for life? 
Adam. 

What is that which is put on the table and cut, but never 
eaten? <A pack of cards. 

When a boy falls into the water, what is the first thing 
he does? He gets wet. 

Which is the greater number, six dozen dozen or half a 
dozen dozen? Why, six dozen dozen, of course; six dozen 
dozen being 864, and half a dozen dozen 72, 

A room with eight corners had a cat in each corner, seven 
cats before each cat, and a cat on every cat’s tail. How many 
cats were there? Eight cats, 

If a bee could stand on its hind legs, what blessing would 
it invoke? A bee-attitude. 

Why is the letter K like a pig’s tail? Because it’s at the 
end of pork. 

When does a farmer have the best opportunity of over- 
looking his pigs? When he has a sty in his eye. 

Why isa hog ina parlor like a house on fire? Because 
they both want puttin’ out. 

What makes a pet dog wag his tail when he sees his mas- 
ter? Because he’s got one to wag. 

What plant is fatal to mice? Cat-nip. 
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A girl asked an apothecary for castor oil, to be mixed with 
something that would disguise the taste. On being asked if 
she liked soda water she said: “Yes.” The apothecary gave 
her a glass flavored with lemon, and the oil. She lingered, 
and presently asked for the oil again, when the man told 
her that she had taken it in the soda water. “ Oh, gracious,” 
she said, “I wanted it for my brother.” 


At a legal investigation of a liquor seizure, the J udge 
asked an unwilling witness: “ What was in the barrel?” The 
reply was: “ Well, your honor, it was marked ‘whiskey’ on 
one end of the barrel, and ‘ Pat Duffy’ on the other end, so 
that I can’t say whether it was whiskey or Pat Duffy that 
was in the barrel, being as I am on my oath.” 


“Did you say you considered Mr. Smith insane?” asked 
a lawyer of a witness in a criminal case. “ Yes, sir, I did.” 
“Upon what grounds did youbase that impression?” “ Why, 
I lent him a silk umbrella and five dollars in money, and he 
returned them both.” 


“Sammy, my son, how many weeks belong to the year?” 
“Forty-six, sir.” “Why, Sammy, how do you make that 
out?” “The other six are Lent.” 


A young man once told Dr. Bethune that he had enlisted 
in thearmy of Zion. “In what church?” asked the doctor. 
“In the Baptist,” was the reply. “I should call that join- 
ing the navy,” replied the doctor. 


A tipsy loafer mistook a globe lamp with letters on it for 
the Queen of night. “Well,” said he, “if somebody ain’t 
stuck an advertisement on the moon.” 


The following notice is posted conspicuously in a publica- 
tion office down East: 

“Shut this door, and as soon as you have done talking on 
business serve your mouth the same way.” 


An Irishman on beholding Niagara Falls, said: “ What is 
there here to make such a bother about?” “ Why,” said a 
companion, “see that mighty river pouring over into the 
deep abyss.” “And sure, what’s to hinder it?” said Pat. 


A bashful young man escorted an equally bashful young 
lady. As they approached the dwelling of the damsel, she 
said, entreatingly: “ Zekill, don’t tell any body you beau’d 
me home.” “Sary,” said, he emphatically, “don’t you mind, 
I am as much ashamed of it as you are.” : 
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In an action for breach of promise, the defendant’s coun- 
sel asked the plaintiff: “Did my client enter intoa positive 
agreement to marry you?” “ Not exactly,” she replied, “ but 
he courted me a good deal, and he told my:sister that he in- 
tended to marry into our family.” 

A dandy, smoking a cigar, entered a menagerie, when the 
keeper ordered him to take the weed from his mouth, for 
fear the other monkeys might learn bad habits. 

“ Why did you leave your last place, Sarah?” ‘‘Why yoa 
see, mum, I was too good looking, and when I opened the 
front door, folks took me for the missus.” 

A medical student was asked what he would do first in 
the case of a man who was blown up by gunpowder. “ Wait 
until he came down,” was the reply. 

“T saw a capital thing in your pamphlet the other day,” 
said a cynic. “Indeed,” said the delighted author, “ what 
was it?’ “A pound of butter.” 


“J wish I had your head,” said a young lady to a literary 
man, who had solved a problem for her. “And I wish I 
had your heart,” responded the gentleman. They formed 
a partnership. 

Holmes, being bored by a dull public lecturer, asked: 
“What are you about at this time?” The answer was: 
“Lecturing as usual. I hold forth this evening at Roxbury.” 
The professor, clapping his hands, exclaimed: “I am glad 
of it; I never did like those Roxbury people.” 
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UNDER AN UMBRELLA.*—Roserr C. V. Mryrrs. 
CHARACTERS, 
Miss Cecrn1a Truman, a lady of a certain age. 
Mr. ALGERNON SMALL, a middle-aged gentleman. 


GENE—Mr. Small enters at side, his trousers rolled up, his coat- 
collar standing ; he carries a raised umbrella well down over 
his face. Mise Truman enters at opposite side, her gown 
gathered in one hand, her other hand carrying a raised parasol 
which she holds in front of her. 


Miss Truman. This tantalizing sudden shower! 
Mr. Smaut. This beastly rain! 


"hey advance toward each other until the umbrella collides with 
the parasol, and sends it flying out of Miss Truman’s hand. 


Miss T. Mercy! 
Mr.8. The fellow who does not carry a protector from 


ne rain without jabbing it into his brother-mortals should 
e sent to the antipodes, where he might take lessons in 
mbrella guidance. 

Miss T. Sothink I. In the meantime here I am becom- 
ig positively drenched, and my parasol a hopeless wreck. 
shall assume the aspect of a Naiad in a very few minutes— 
ne drops are already trickling over the bridge of my nose. 

Mr. §. (hearing her voice throws his umbrella back on his 
voulder and sees her.) A lady! 

Miss T. (haughtily.) Iam usually socalled. Though your 
-eatment of me might argue that I am a transparent vapor 
hich impedes no atom. 

Mr. 8. Madam —— 

Miss T. Sir, I am a spinster; you will address me as 
lain Miss. 

Mr. 8. Ah—ah—plain Miss, I see that I have put you 
at by my awkwardness: I have, I fear, been the means of 
estroying your equilibrium. 

Miss T. My equilibrium! Sir, do not presume to insult 
1e. I have yet to find the man who can destroy my equi- 
brium. You had better call it my parasol. 

Mr.S. Pardon me once more, madam—that is, I mean 
> say plain Miss. 


*Copyright, 1885, by P. Garnet & Co. 


—— 
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Miss T. (aside.) Plain Miss! He is very literal. 

Mr. 8S. I sincerely regret having wrenched away yout 
parasol. I see it lying there in the mud like a wilted tulip. 
It must have been very inadequate as a preserver from the 
elements, at any rate. If I could only make amends—if I 
might offer you a share of my umbrella. 

Miss T. I would die first! I would stand in this rain 
and melt by degrees, rather than accept such a situation. 

Mr.8. Who asked you to accept a situation? I hope 
my umbrella has no suggestions of an intelligence office 
about it? 

Miss T. If you will permit the rudeness, I should say 
not, while it has its present means of support. 

Mr.S. Meaning me. (Aside.) She is deprecating the 
strength of my intellect. And yet despite her manner-— 
nay, because of it, there is something quite fascinating 
about her. I admire that dignified movement of the eye- 
brows, like arcs of an eclipsing moon seen through smoked 
glass. (Aloud.) Perhaps I have been not quite au fait in 
the expression of my desire to be of service to you—allow 
me to offer you all my umbrella. I shall not mind the rain, 
And there are two well-defined rills meandering down your 
cheeks. 

Miss T. Rills!—they may become oceans before I would 
accept the protection of the personal property of any man— 
oceans, sir, oceans! 

Mr. S$. (testily.) Stick to facts, if you please, as we are 
already sticking here in the mud. Oceans, indeed! Those 
rills may become rivers, but oceans, never!—unless you 
should prove to be Lot’s wife, after her retrograde glance. 

Miss T. (aside.) Lot’s wife!—do I look so old as that? 
(Aloud.) I beseech you not to add to your speech any 
further evidences of innate brutality. 

Mr.S. Brutality! You employ strong terms. I am but 
endeavoring to be polite. | 

Miss T. If your idea of politeness consists in calling un- 
protected females Lot’s wives, I should say that it is high 
time some one had written a new book of etiquette and 
given me the privilege to subscribe for the first number. 

Mk. S. (aside.) How piquant! This woman is that rare 

: 
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rticle, a feminine wit. (Aloud.) My dear lady, I merely 
1eant to offer an umbrella and not an insult—unless the 
ne is so shabby that the offer of it partakes of the nature 
f the other. I have irrecoverably spoiled the little silken 
wning with which you canopied your head, and I would 
epair the damages—not of the parasol, that is past mend- 
ng, is irrecoverable, wncoverable—but of my feelings for 
ausing the accident; and I would offer what amends I may. 

Miss T. (considerably softened.) You are certainly gen- 
rous; and I must decline the proffered loan. I accept no 
avors except from my own sex—I know what men are. 

Mr §. (aside.) How sage her education must be. (Aloud.) 
sut you are standing in the rain, dear larly. 

Miss T. (aside.) He calls me “dear lady.” How oddly it 
ounds. No one has called me “dear” since Algy’s time. 
Aloud.) Iam standing in the rain, sir—dear sir—because 
ou will not step aside and allow me to pass by. You are in 
ny path. 

Mr. 8. (moving aside.) A thousand pardons! (Miss Tru- 
nan prepares to go on.) Must I see you go through the rain? 

Miss T. Certainly not; close your eyes, and the hard- 
hip will be overcome. 

Mr. S. (aside.) What sparkling repartee! (Aloud.) Be- 
‘ides, your bonnet will be spoiled. 

Miss T. (shrieking, and running under the umbrella.) My 
yonnet! It came from the milliner’s only this morning, 
ind I felt that I must go out for a promenade as soon as I 
ried iton. And to think that this shower should spitefully 
ome up! I shall accept of the protection afforded by your 
umbrella only so long as it takes me —— 

Mr.S. To reach your home? 

Miss T. Only so long as it takes me to tie my handker- 
chief over my bonnet (taking out her handkerchief and pro- 
eeding to shroud her head-gear). 

Ma. 8. (aside.) Ihave not seen a woman do that since 
Xissy used thus to protect her finery from the elements. 
Aloud.) Lady, Iam really and truly going your way. 

Miss T. (her bonnet covered with her handkerchief.) But I am 
aut so sure of that; you don’t know which way I am going 
0 take. : 
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Mr. §. (aside.) Positively an acute mind. (Aloud.) You 
are going the right way. (Aside.) That’s a guess; she may 
‘ake the left. 

Muss T. (aside, tremulously.) I have been abrupt; such de- 
ference has not been shown me since Algy’s time. (Aloud, 
sadly.) I trust, sir, that I am going the right way. I am 
™ hermiess enough creature, who has few in the world to 

are for, and (heatedly) who firmly believes in the perfidy 
f your sex, having good reason to so believe. 

Mr.8. Whata striking coincidence! I, too,am a lonely 
sort of fellow who has few in the world to care for him and 
who—ah—has a concentrated faith in the unreliability of 
women, and has every reason for exalting that faith into a 
mania. There is now one other good reason why you 
should allow me the honor of escorting you to the end of 
your destination. 

Miss T. (aside.) Algy could not have been more persist- 
ent. (Aloud.) And may I ask what may that other good 
reason be, sir? 

Mr.8. That misery loves company. 

Miss T. (running from under the umbrella.) Sir? 

Mk. S. (shocked.) Forgive me; I meant nothing—upon 
my honor, I did not, 

Miss T, A man’s honor! You likened me unto misery, 
sir—misery ! 

Mr.8. Never! Your disbelief of men and mine of wo- 
men caused me to see the compatibility of your remaining 
in my company until I should place you in some perma- 
nent place of shelter. 

Miss T, Oh! (Comes under the umbrella; aside.) His 
mind is peculiarly like Algy’s, and so masterful. (She takes 
the handkerchief from her bonnet, and turning her face away, 
wipes her eyes.) 

Mr. S. (aside.) Am I brutal enough to cause a woman’s 
tears? It is like Cissy—the way she dabs those briny drops 
away. 

Miss T. (recovering.) Pardon this emotion, sir; I know 
not why I should be so foolish, and in the presence of a 
stranger, too. But memory has. its authority with us 
women. 
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Mr.§8. And with us men. 

Miss T, (siniling scornfudly.) Men have memory? 

Mz. §. (sententiously.) As lasting memories as women. 

Miss T, (excitedly.) Prove it! prove it! I know not why 
| speak thus familiarly, as I despise men individually and 
ollectively. But you have made an assertion which I have 
‘ver combatted, and I am constrained to beg you to prove 
ome that memory has any meaning to a man. I can 
trengthen my argument by still further throwing aside re- 
erve and imparting to you a cause for my distaste for the 
ociety of gentlemen, by saying that my memory of the 
verfidy of one man has well nigh made me loathe your sex, 
‘hat is memory for you! 

Mr.8. I will be equally unconventional and tell you 
hat remembrance of the unreliability of one woman has 
‘iven me doubt of every other. 

Miss T, (aside.) What a grasp he has on his subject. 
Aloud.) But does your memory take you back past the 
light you may have received ? 

Mr.8. It does. I see in all the glory of our first ac- 
juaintance the one who injured me, maidenly, sweet and 
ovable. Can you prove so much, and after many years? 

Miss T, More—and perhaps as many years have passed 
ince the event as in your case. I see the man who ruined 
ny belief in the world, and yet the memory of whom has 
ept my heart young while passing years have flung their 
hadows on my face—I see him as I loved him. 

Mz. 8. (aside.) She is as innocent as Cissy used to be. 
Aloud.) I see not only the time when I adored one wos 
nan, but I also look into the present when my love for her 
$ as earnest as is my hatred for her sex because of her uns 
eliability. There’s memory for you! 

Miss T. (aside.) What strength of devotion ina man; I 
vould never have believed it. If Algy had only possessed 
tithe of it. (Alond.) I will be equally candid and un- 
ophisticated, sir, and declare to you that not only do I 
hink kindly of him who ruined my faith in humanity, but 
iso that I—I— 

Mr.8. You hesitate; you would say you still love him? 

Miss T. (weeping.) Ishall love him until my -heart has 
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grown cold in death. I may seem a weak woman in owns 
ing so much—and he was not true to me, he was not true} 

Mr.8. Nor was the woman of my choice true to me, 
For her sake I have remained a bachelor all my life. 

Miss T. (wiping her eyes and frowning.) Do you suppose 
that for any one’s but his sake I am a spinster? A man can 
be so cruel, and accuse a woman so unworthily. 

Mrz.8. As unworthily as a woman can deceive a man. 
Suppose a lady engaged to marry a gentleman; and suppose 
that lady at a ball dancing nearly the whole evening with 
a stranger with whom her fiancé is not acquainted? 

Miss T. (her hand over her heart; aside.) Heaven! It is 
what I did, and which made Algy so angry. (Aloud.) And 
suppose a lady should meet her sister’s husband just come 
from abroad, and not discover his identity to her fiancé, 
simply for the sake of a little jesting? That! for a man’s 
belief in her he professes to love! 

Mr. 8. (aside.) Merciful powers! it was what Cissy did, 
and which I did not find out until it was too late to rectify 
anything. (Aloud, savagely.) I should say that such a man 
must be a long-eared brute. 

Miss T. No, only a man— 

Mx.8. A brute, I tell you; I ought to know. 

Miss T. I insist that he was only a man; a man who 
was not gentle to her he loved, and who did not believe in 
her against suspicious appearances. As for the lady, she 
was as silly as it is possible for a woman to be—and I 
ought to know how silly that is. 

Mr.S. I cannot cali her silly; she may have lacked dis- 
cretion, but silly—no! a cheerful, loving creature whose 
own purity of intention blinded her to the miserable sus- 
picion of others. 

Miss Truman picks at her handkerchief. A piano plays “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me.” 

Mr. 8. Somebody in one of these houses is playing a 
tune peculiarly applicable to our present conversation. 

Miss T. (listening.) “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” (They 
both listen to the music.) : 

Mr.8. Ah, if for one moment I might see the girl I 
loved and left behind me! 
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Miss T. (aside.) Algy used to have these qualms of con- 
science. (Aloud.) In the case of his meeting the lady 
what would such a man as you have been describing do? 
That must decide if a man’s memory be as lasting as a wo- 
man’s. What would he say, sir? 

Mr. 8. He would say— (Aside.) I can’t get the words 
out; this lady is exerting a marvelous influence over me. 

Miss T. Well, what would he say? 

Mr. §. (aside.) And yet I must see if there is any chance 
for a man’s gaining a share of the friendship of such a 
strong creature. (Aloud.) What would such a lady as 
you have been speaking of say should she meet the man 
who —— 

Miss T. Who twenty-five years ago doubted her? She 
would say— (Aside.) I cannot say it; the idea of this 
stranger causing me to act so outrageously ! 


The piano keeps on playing “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 


Mr. 8S. The lady would say? 

Miss T. Oh, listen to the music! (Listens.) 

Mr. §. Never mind the music. What would the lady say? 

Miss T. (aside.) How masterful. (Aloud.) She would 
say—nay, what would your gentleman say if he met the un- 
reliable lady? I insist upon your answer first; it is but fair. 

Mr. 8. (musing.) He would say, “When I went four hun- 
dred miles apart from you, and staid away until this morn- 
ing, when I entered again my native town and wandered 
near your old abode, wondering if I should know you ifI 
met you after all these years, and—and—” 

Miss T. (aside.) If Algy should come to me thus! (Aloud.) 
Yes—yes; but why hesitate? Finish it, finish it. He 
would say? 

Mr.8. The man would say, “I have been a fool, and I 
have come to ask forgiveness for the sake of the dear old 
days. And though I am unworthy ——” 

Miss 'T. (interrupting.) No, no; if she is a woman who can 
appreciate the power of memory—and I acknowledge that 
you have proven that a man can have as vigorous a memory 
as a woman—she would say, “Not your fault but mine; I 
alone am to blame for my silly act; I alone am to blame, 
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an bitterly have I paid for it—bitterly, bitterly!” (She pua 
fer hand before her face.) 

Mr. S. (aside.) Surely she speaks about herself. She wih 
have no friendly feeling even for any man but the scoundrel 
wno treated her badly and whom she still idolizes. What. 
an old fool I have been! (Aloud.) Well, do not hesitate. 
And yet I will end all this; itis trying to you. The past is 
past; it has gone into the sunset-land of the Nevermore. 

Nuss T. Well, I think I shall proceed on my way. (Ties 
her handkerchief over her bonnet and moves off, when Mr. Small 
catches her by the wrist.) 

Mrz. S. And yet I fain would know what the lady would 
say to the scoundrel should she meet him. 

Miss T. (trying to free her hand; aside.) What a grasp he 
has on his subject; and as persistent as Algy used to be, 
Are all men s0? (Aloud.) The lady would say, “If there is 
one super-preposterous person on earth, her name is ——” 

Mr.8. Hold ! 

Miss T. Pray take your hand from my arm; this is all 
very nonsensical. I must go. 

Mr.S. Hold! make your humanity in the plural by say- 
ing, “If there are two super-preposterous persons in thir 
»” 


world, they are —— 
Miss T. (freeing herself.) Cecilia Trumant 
Mr. §. (yelling.) Algernon Small! 
Miss T. (thrillingly.) Algy, ts it you? 
Mz. 8. Cissy! Cissy! 
Miss T. You horrid —— 
Mr.8. You perfidious —- 


Mr. Small drops his umbrella, and they run into each other’s arr 
—the piano playing “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 
[Curtain falls. 
Nore.—To render this dialogue more effective, the stage should be hung f@ 


grey paper muslin, to give a twilight effect, and also add to the illusion of pre 
acing rain by whatever mechanical means may be employed. 
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Death of an Inebriate 

Deborah Lee—A Parody 

Deeds Versus Creeds 

Dora, 

Drafted 

Duellist’s Honor, The 


Dying Brigand, The 
Existence of a God, The 


Gape-Seed 
Give Me Back My Husband 
Golden Shoes 
Harmosan 
Hotspur’s Defence 
How Betsy and I Made Up 
Indians, The 
Infamous Legislation 
Irish Letter, An 
Is it Anybody’s Business? 
It is Well We Cannot See, 
etc, 
Joe 
John Maynard 
Knight and the Lady, The 
Knocked About 
Lament of Jacob Gray, The 
Learming to Pray 
Little Church ’Round the 
Corner 
Love Lightens Labor 
Mark Twain’s “Jim Smiley” 
Modulation 
The 


Moneyless Man, 

Mouse- Hunting 

Mr, Caudle has Lent Five 
Pounds to a Friend 

Nantucket Skipper, The 

New Thanatopsis 

Now I Lay Me Down to 
Sleep 

Old School-House, The 

Old Yankee Farmer, The 

One Night with Gin 

Over the Hills from the 
Poor-House 


Our Folks 
Perversion of the Bible 
Peter’s Ride to the Wedding 
Phantom Isles, The 
Poor Player at the Gate, The 
Power of Habit, The 
Prayer and Potatoes 
Press On 
Public Virtue 
Purest Pearl, The 
Putting Up Stoves 
Puzzled Dutchman, 
Railroad Car Scene, A 
Rescue of Chicago, The 
River, The 
Saved 
Seven Ages of Man 
Shepherd of the People, The 
Slight Misunderstanding, A 
Song of the Dying, The 
Sorrow for the Dead 
Strange Land, The 
Teaching Public School 
There is no Death 
Thoughts of ‘‘Enoch Arden” 
Tomb of Washington, The 
Value of Reputation 
Vision of Immortality, The 
What Does it Matter? 
What the Old Man Said 
Whiskers, The 
Worth of Eloquence, The 
Wounded Soldier, The 
You Put no Flowers on 
my Papa’s Grave 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS—No. 6 


aAddregs to a Mummy 
All’s for the Best 
America 

Answer of the Mummy 
Answer to “I am Dying 
Are the Children at Home? 
A. Ward on Woman’s Rights 
Bill Mason’s Bride 
Catastrophe, A 
Census-Taktr’s Experience, 


A 
Charcoal Man, The 
Claude Melnotte’s Apology 
Conscience and Judgment 
David Copperfield and his 
Child-Wife 


Deacon Hezekiah 

Deacon’s Story, The 

Deaf as a Post 

Death of Gaudentis 
Dermot’s Parting 

Difficulty about that Dog . 
Dirge 

Doctor and his Apples, The 
Dream of ‘‘Fat Contributor” 
Dreams and Realities 
Drunkard’s Death, The 

am American 


Dying Alchemist, The 
Eleventh Hour, The 
Eloquence 

Emblems 

Engineer’s Story, Tha 
Eulogy on Lafayette 
Examples for Ireland 
Faithful ers, The 


First Appearance in Type 
Fitz-James and Roderick 
Dhu 
vd age and the Rats, 
e 


T 
Giles and Abraham 
Gradatim 
Green Mountain Justice, A 
Heavier the Cross 
Helvellyn 
High Art—Music 
How Terry Saved His Bacon 
Home Picture, A 
How’s my Boy 
Hymn to the Flowers 
I am Dying 
I Have Drunk my Last Glass 
I Sue for Damages 
If We Had But Known 
Inconstant 
In School Days 
Jaffar 
Jenkins Goes to a Pic-nic 
Jerusalem by Moonlight 
Jolly Old Pedagogue, The 
Last Man, The 
Last Mile-Stone, The 
Life from WDeath 
Light 
Literary Pursuits and Ac- 

tive Business 
Little. Grave, The 
Mark Twain on Juyvenil 
., Pugilists 
‘Memory’s Wild-Wood 
Minister’s Pay-Day, A 
Mischief-Makers 


Miss Maloney on the Chi- 
nese Question 

Mrs. Caudle has taken Cola 

Mystic Weaver, The 

National Banner, The 

New Church Organ, The 

Night with a Ventriloquist 

Noble Revenge, The 

Nothing in the Paper To-day 

Old Man in Stylish Church 

One Glass More 

Paddy’s Excelsior 

Patriotism 

Perverse Hen, The 

Platonic 

Prayers of Children 

Quilting, The } 

Response to ‘‘A Man’s af 
Man for a’ That” 

Rome and Carthage 

Shall We Know Each Other 
There 

Silver Wedding, The 

Sketch of Old Coaching Dayg 

Snow of Age, The 

Soliloquy of Richard IIz 

To Those About to Marry 

Unele Jo 

Vat have I got to Pay 

Vision of the Monk Gabriel 

Voices of the Deaa 

Wants of Man, The 

When? 

Where Man should Dig 

Woman’s Question, < 

Youth and Age 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS—No. 7 


Agony-Bells 
Alonzo the Brave and the 
Fair SImogine 
Answer to ‘Five O’Clock 
in the Morning” | 
=n to *‘Leona 
“Old Giles’ Saw it 
at Last 


Battle of Life, The 
*Biah Cathcart’s Proposal 
Borrioboola Gha 

Boy Who Went From Home, 


The 
Brother Watkins 
By the Shore of the River 
Character of Henry Clay 
Cheer Up 
Cid and Bavieca, The 
Damon to the Syracusans 
Dickens in Camp 
Double Bed, The 
Dumb-Waiter, The 
Duncreary at Brighton 
Education 
Eloquence and Logic 
Erin’s Flag 
Example 
Factory Girl’s Last Day, The 
Friar Philip 
Galley Slave,’ The 
Gladiator, The 
Graves of the Patriots, The 
Gray Swan, The 
Griper Greg 
Hamilet’s Ghost 
Have Charity 


Heroes of Greece 

Herve Riel 

How Jamie Came Home 
Idiot Boy, The 
Imitation 

I Was With Grant 
Jimmy Butler and the Owl 
Joe Jones—A Parody 
John Gilpin 

Johnny Bartholomew 
Kate Ketchem 

Kiss at the Door, A 
Labor is Worship 

Sm Alone at Eighty 


na 

Life’s Battle—An Oration 

Life’s Conflict 

Little Boy that Died, The 

Little Mary’s Wish 

Lost Mr. Blake 

Mad Engineer, The 

Man May Be Happy 

Mark Twain Edits an Ag- 
ricultural Paper 

Marmion and Douglas 

Mercy 

Mid-Summer Day ‘Scene, A 

Mitton’s Prayer of Patience 

Mona’s Waters 

Mr. Stiver’s Horse 

My Childhood Home 

My Creed 

Noble Revenge 

ee Very Far 

old. Chums 


Old Man in Model Churek 

One Niche the Highest 

Pastor Wanted, A 

Per Pacem and Lucem 

Persevere 

Political Corruption 

Post Nummos Virtus 

Rainbow, The 

Rock of Ages 

Shadows 

Shall the Baby Stay? 

Socks for John Randall 

Song of Saratoga 

Song of Steam 

Sowing and Harvesting 7 

Speech by Obadiah Parte 
ington Swipes 

Stab, The 

suusele with a Stove-Pips, 


Suynit to the Big Ox, A 
Think of Me Then 
Thompkinsville University 
Through Trials 

Tim Twinkleton’s Twins 
Triumph of Order, A 
Two Villages, The 
Unfortunate Likeness, An 
Union Linked with Liberty 
Voices at the Thone, The 
Weaver, The 

Who Would be a Boy Again 
William Tell 

Yarn of the ‘Nancy Bell” 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS—No. 8 


Abram and Zimri 
Across the River 

All’s Well 

Are You _a Mason? 
Baggage Fiend, The 
Battle of Blenheim, The 
Beautiful Dreams 

Pen Fisher 

PH Arp on the Rack 
Bridge of Truth, The 


Fig! 
Burial of Sir John Moore 
Yurial of the Dane, The 
Cessius Against Caesar 
Clownr’s Story, The 
Coquette Punished, A 
David, King of Israel 
Death of Little Nell 
Death-Ride, The 
Der Baby 
Dignity of Labor, The 
Dirge, A 
Dishonest Politician, The 
Drummer’s Bride, 


Hebrew Tale, A 

If We Would 

Immortality 

It Might Have Been 

Jephthah’s Rash Vow 

John Jankin’s Sermon 

Katie Lee and Willie Grey 

King and the Locusts, The 

Kit Carson’s Ride 

Laborer, The 

Let Every One Sweep Be- 
fore His Own Door 

Lofty Faith 

Lost Heir, The 

Magical Isle, The 

Mahmoud 

Man of Expedients, The 

Mark Twain Tells an An- 
ecdote of A. Ward 

Melting Moments 

Model Love-Letter, A 

Mr. Perkins Buys a Dog 

Mr. Perkins Moves a Stove 

My Mother’s Bible 

mreey of Life in Christ, 


Nothing but Leaves 

Not Lost 

Old Canoe, The 

Old Forsaken School- 
House, The 

Grenier, ‘and the Llane 

Order for a Picture, An 


Our Whole Country 
Out in the Sobbing Rain 


Out of the Old House, 
Nancy 

Pat O’Rourke and the 
Frogs 

Picture, The 


Quaker and Robber, The 

Rabbont 

Recollections of my Christ- 
mas Tree 

Rip Van Winkle 

Rolla’s Address 

Sexton, The 

Shadow on the Blind, The 

Sign of Distress, The 

Simon Short’s Son Samuel 

Singing for the Million 

Skipper Ireson’s Ride 

Sneezing Man, The 

Snowstorm, The 

Speech of Vindication 

Feat bai The 

ae 

That Line Pais 

Three Bells, The 


True Source of Reform, The 
Wanted—A Pastor 
Warren’s Address 


Ye Editor’s P 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS—No. 9 


After the Battle 

Anger and Enumeration 
Antony and Cleopatra 
Appeal of the Missagans 
Away from the Wine-Cup 
Bachelors, The 

Beneath the Surface 
Binley and ‘46’ 

Boys, The 

Buck Fanshaw’s Funeral 
Caudle’s Wedding-Day 
Cause of Temperance, The 
Charity 

Christmas Eve 
Cleopatra’s Barge 

Curfew Must Not Ring To- 


night 
Dead Light-House Keeper, 
The 


Death of Moses, 
Doorstep, The 
Drink! Drink! Drink! 
Blecution 

Ensign Bearer, The 


The 


Eva’s Death 
“Fat Contributor’? on In- 
surance Agents, The 


First and Last Dinner, The 
From India 

Great Presence of Mind 
Greenwood Shrift, The 
Guilty or Not Guilty 
Hannah Binding Shoes 
Harp of a Thousand Strings 
“Hez’’ and the Landlord 
Hole in the Carpet, The 
How He Saved St. Michael’s 


How Mr. Coville Counted 
the Shingles on his House 

How the Gentlemen do Be- 
fore Marriage 

How they do after Marriage 

How to Cure a Cough 

I'll Take What Father Takes 

Indemberance 

In Memoriam 

Jester’s Sermon, The 


Last Prayer of Mary, 
Queen of Scots 
Land Poor 


Lawyers and the Cat, The 
Laugh and Grow Fat 
Lay of the Madman 
Lay of Real Life, A 
Likeness, The 
Little Martyr, The 
Locked Out 
Maclaine’s Child 
Maestro’s Confession, The 
Mark Twain’s ‘‘Story of 
the Bad Little Boy.”” 
Mary, Queen of Scots 
Mill River Ride 
Mother’s Sacrifice, The 
Mr. Blifkin’s First Baby 
Mr. Coville’s Easy Chair 
Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Green 
My Child 
My Lambs 
Night of Terror, A 
Nobody There 
O’Connell’s Heart 
Ode for Decoration Day 
Ode to Rum, An 


Office-Seeker’s Platform, Tha 

Once More 

Only a Boy 

Only a Curl 

Only Sixteen 

Old Farmer Gray gets 
Photographed 

Old Wife’s Kiss, The 

Orator Puff 

Othello’s Apology 

Reform Will Go On, The 

Retort, The 

Righteous not Forsaken, The 

Schoolmaster’s Sleep, The 

Schneider’s Ride 

Shadow on the Wall, The 

Slander 

Soldier’s Pardon, The 

Soul Eloquence, The 

Suicidal Cat, The 

Temperance, 1776-1876 

Thanksgiving, 

There’s a Silver Lining to 
Every Cloud 

Thoughts in a Churchyard 

Trials of a Twin 

True Source of Contentment 

Uncle, The 

We Shall Know 

What is That to Thee? 

Whistler, The 

Woman’s Rights, by Miss 
Tabitha Primrose 

Yankee and the Dutch- 
man’s Dog, The 

Year that is to Come, The 

Yuba Dam 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS—No. 10 


Abdel Hassan 
American Flag, The 
Aunt Tabitha 

Baby's First Tooth, The 
Battle of Bunker Hill 
Beginning Again 
Benevolence 

Best Cow in Peril, The 
Bill and I 

Blessed are the Dead 
Bootblack, The 
Blifkins, the Bacchanal 
Brutus and Cassius 
Bumpkin’s Courtship, The 
By the Alma River 
Calling a Boy in the Morn- 


ing 
Candespina’s Standard 
Catching the Morning Train 
Cook of the Period, A 
Curing a Cold 
Dagmar Cross, The 
Davy, the Teamster 
Deserted Mill, The 
Diver, The 
Diversities of Judgment 
Double Sacrifice, The 
Drunkard’s Dream, The 
Father Phil’s Collection 
“Father, Take My Hand’ 
Goin’ Home To-day 
Good-night, Papa 
Gougaune Barra 
Gracious Answer, The 
Granger's Wife, The 
Hebrew Mother, The 


Hepsey’s Ambition 

Her Letter 

Humble Virtue Rewarded 

Judge’s Temperance Lec- 
ture, A 

Kathleen Ban Adair 

Lides to Bary Jade 

Life is What we Make It 

Lights and Shades 

Light-house, The 

Little Evangelist, The 

Little Gretchen 

Tochiel’s Warning 

Mary’s Diminutive Sheep 

Menagerie, The 

Mephistopheles, a Dealer 

Miser, The 

Modern Cymon, The 

“Morning Argus” Obitu- 
ary Department 

Caudle and his Sec- 
ond Wife 

My YFriend’s Secret 

New ‘Old Mother Hubbard’”’ 

Number Ninety-One 

Old House in the Meadow 

Old Man in the Wood, The 

4 Ways and the New, 

C) 


Out 

Passing Away 

Prisoner for Debt, The 
Progress 

Progress of Humanity, The 
Pulpit Oratory 

Reply to “The Welcome” 


Reverie in Church 

Rum-Fiend’s Portrait, The 

Ruins of Babylon, The 

Saracen Brothers, The 

Schooling a Husband 

Seeing Through 

Selling a Coat 

Signs and Omens 

Sisters, The 

Sister Pleads for a Broth- 
er’s Life, A 

Snyder’s Nose 

Some Mother’s Child 

Stray Child, A 

There’s Tan in the Street 

Three Fishers, The 

Time for Prayers, The 

Triumphs of our Language 

Trouble Your Head with 
your Own Affairs 

True and False Glory 

True Heroism 

Two Anchors, The 

Two Loves and a Life 

Unbolted Door, The 

Uncle Dan’l’s Prayer 

Vulture of the Alps, The 

Waiting by the Gate 

Wax Work 

Welcome, The 

When Duty Begins 

When Mary was a Lassie 

When the Tide Goes Out 

Willy’s Grave 

World for Sale, The 


{ 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS—No. 11 


B attle of Lexington, The 
Be Just and Fear Not 
Better Than Gold 

Blifkins the Ruralist 

Boy, A 

Boy’s Last Request, The 
Brotherhood 

Building the Chimney 
Charlie Machree 

Charming Woman, A 
Child of Earth, Pie 
Chinese Story, 
Cho-Che-Bang aa Chi- 
'  Chil-Bloo 

Closet Scene from Hamlet 
Cockney Wail, A 
Conductor Bradley 
Courtship Under Difficulties 
Culture the Result of Labor 
Death-Bed, A 

Death of Henry Clay 
Demon-Ship, The 
Drunkard’s Dream, The 
Execution of Montrose, The 
Falstaff’s Boasting 
Fisherman’s Summons, The 
Footprints of Decay 
Gentle Alice Brown 

Give Me the Hand 


Golden Street, The 
Gone With a Handsomer 


Man 
Suard’s Story, The 


Half an Hour Before Sup- 
per 

He Didn’t Want a Coffin 

He Doeth His Alms to be 
Seen of Men 

How the Dutchman Killed 
the Woodchuck 

If Things Was Only Sich 

In Heaven I’ll Rock Thee 


to Sleep 
In the Bottom Drawer 
Ivy Green, The 
Jere Lloyd on ‘‘Phrenology’’ 
King’s Temple, The 
Laughin’ in Meetin’ 
Learned Negro, The 
Léttle Steenie 
Lord Dundreary Proposing 
Lost and Found 
Love and Age 
Love in a Balloon 
Lucky Call, The 
Maiden’s Prayer, The 
Man With a Cold in his 
Head, The 
Mark Twain’s Story of 
“The Good Little Boy” 
Mary, the Maid of the Inn 
Mind, the Glory of Man 
Modern Belle, The 
Monster Cannon, The 
Mother, Home and Heaven 
Mountains of Life, The 
My First Political Speech 
Nations and Humanity 
Nature Proclaims a Deity 
Object of Missions, The 


Old Clock on the Wall, 
The 
Only a Woman 


Passing By 
Pilgrims and the Peag 
The 


Portrait, The 

Psalm of Hope, A 

Red Jacket, The 

Regulus 

Regulus to Carthaginians 

Relief of Lucknow, The 

Ride on the Black Vallep 
Railroad, A 

Ring Down the Drop 

Rock Me to Sleep 

Romance in Verse, A 

Save the Other Man 

Scene from Douglas, A 

Shelter 

She Would be a Mason 

Sorrowful Tale of a Hired 
Girl 

Sublimity of the Bible 

Temptations of St. Anthony 

That Baby in Tuscaloo 

Thebes 

There Come the Boys 

Troubles of a Wife 

True Faith 

Truth 

‘Twill not be Long 

Vacation Hymn, A 

Warning to the Intemperate 

Weary Soul, The 

Wife’s Appeal, The 

Wife, Children, and Friends 

Yarn, 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS—No. 12 


Address of Spottycus 
Annuity, The 

Battle of the Kegs, The 
Beggar's Petition, The 
Belfry of Ghent, The 
Beth Gelert 


Black Horse 
Rider, The 

Bondage of Drink, The 

Brook, e 

Browns, The 

Centennial Celebration, Our 


Columbia 
Constant Reader, A 


Greatest Evil, 


Death of Dora 


Helpmate, A 

Hold the Light 

How We Hunted a Mouse 

Hundred Years to Come, A 

Independence Day 

Is there Room in Angel 
Land 

Judge Not 

Kentucky Belle 

King’s Picture, The 

Knocking 

Leap of Curtius, The 

Little Brown Hands 

Little Margery 

Malibran and the Young 
Musician 

Man Who Felt Sad, The 

March of Mind, The 

_— Twain and the Inter- 


ewer 
Measuring the Baby 
Might of Love, The 
Minot’s Ledge 
eiere Cruel than War 


orn 

Mother’s Fool 
Mulligan’s Gospel 
Murillo’s Trance 
Mystic Veil, The 
Name in the Sand, A 
Nigh 


t 
erm to Independence Hall, 


Old Professor, The 

Old Woman’s Railway Sig- 
nal, The 

One in Blue and One in 
Gray 


Our Sweet Unexpressed 

Pat’s Correspondence 

so a of St. Sepulchrs, 

2 

Pleasure of Picnic-ing, The 

Poor Little Joe 

Popping Corn 

Resignation 

Rev. Oleus Bacon, D. D. 

Schlausheimer Don’t Gon 
ciliate 

Shelling Peas 

She Wanted an Epitaph 

Sister of Charity, The 

Smith of Ragenbach, The 

Sneezing 

Song of 1876, The 

Statue in Clay, The 

Stigma, The 

Story of the Little Rid Hin 

Stranger in the Pew, A 

Sumner’s Tribute to Penn 

Teacher’s Dream, The 

Temperance Rhyme-ation 

Then and Now, 1776-1876 

Three Warnings, The 

Uncle Reuben’s Baptism 

Uncle Sam’s a Hundred 

Unfinished Still 

Vegetable Convention, A 

Ventriloquist on a Stage 
Coach, A 

Victim, The 

Veiled Picture, The 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS—No. 13 


Art Thou Living Yet 

the Gov’nor 
Aunty Doleful’s Visit 
Ballad of Babie Bell, The 
Bartender’s Story, The 
Bernardo’s Revenge 
Bivouac of the Dead 
Brother Anderson’s Sermon 
Centennial Hymn 
Church Spider, The 
Confession of a Drunkard 
Country Dance, The 
Cuddle Doon 
€uster’s Last Charge 
Daddy Worthless 
Darkey Bootblack, The 
Death Makes all Brothers 
‘Diary of a Sea Voyage 
Difficulty of Rhyming, The 
Dumb Child, The 
Execution of Madame Ro- 

land 

Faces We Meet, The 
Faith and Reason 
Farewell, A 
Fatal Falsehood, The 
Flood of Years, The 
Fourth of July, 1876 
God Bless our School 
God Save our President 
Godiva 
Goin’ Somewhere 
Germs of the Beautiful 
Grandmother’s Spectacles 
Hide and Seek 


How Persimmons Took Cah 
ob der Baby 


If 

J’m With You Once Again 

Intra, Mintra, Cutra, Corn 

Is it Nothing to You 

Josiah at the Centennial 

Ker Chew Duet, A 

Leetle Yawcob Strauss 

Liberty 

Little Hatchet Story, The 

Little Hero, The 

Lodge Night 

Makin’ an Editor Outen o’ 
Him 

Margery Miller 

Mark Twain on the Weather 

Minstrel’s Curse, The 

Mosaics 

Mr. Rootle’s Hconomy 

Murder of King Duncan 

My Neighbor’s Baby 


Newsboy, The 

Qld Deacon’s Lament, The 
Old Sampler, The 

Old Goldier’s Story, The 
Our Own 


Our Ships at Sea 
Palmetto and the Pine, The 
Papa Can’t Find Me 
Parting Words 

Passing Under the Rod 
Physician’s Story, 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The 
Pip’s Fight 


Pride of Battery B, The 

Proverbee: Feelossify 

Pyramids not all Egyptian 

Question, A 

Religion and Doctrine 

Ride of Collins Graves, The 

Reply to “A Woman®™ 
Question” 

Silent Harp, The 

Spelling Down 

Success 

Surgeon’s Tale, Ths 

Temperance Pearls 

That Hired Girl ‘ 

There’s Business for All d 

Though Lost to Sight, % 
Memory Dear 

Three Little Chairs, The 

‘Tis Five and Twenty Years 

Tom 

To America in 1876 

Too Late 

Trapper’s Story, A 

True Nobility 

True Temple, The 

Two Temples, The 

Village Sewing Soclety, The 

Wanted 

Wet and Drv 

What is a Minority? 

What I Saw 

Widder Green’s Last Words 

Wine-cup, The 

Woman’s Question, A 

Word for Each Month, A 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS—No. 14 


Angel in a Saloon, An 
Annie’s Ticket 

Airy Nothings 

Archie Dean 

At Set of Sun 

Battle of Hohenlinden 
Bell of Atri, The 
Better Things 

Blind Preacher, The 
Broken Pitcher, The 
Budge and Toddie 
Burning of the Lexington 
Canvassing Disadvantages 
Course of Love too Smooth, 


The 
Courteous Mother, A 
Daddy’s Boy 
Death of Hofer, Th 


Death of the Old Squire, The, 


Disappointed Candidate, A 

Dying Christian, The 

Eagle, The 

Father Roach 

Female Convention, The 

Flower of Liberty, The 

First Party, The 

‘First bee fall, The 
Forty to Twenty 

Glass Railroad, The 

Grateful Preacher, The 

Hans and Fritz 

Hillside Legion, The 

Honest Rum Seller’s Adver- 
rt ra An 


oun vee 
Yoars from Now, A 


Tke After the Opera 

Iphigenia and Agamemnon 

John and Tibbie’s Dispute 

Josiah Allen’s Wife at A. 
T. Stewart’s Store 

Kyarlina Jim 

Last Hymn, The 

Leak in the Dike, The 

Little Pat and the Parson 

little Stowaway, The 

Losses 

Lost Babies, The 

Lost Church, The 

Lost Steamship, The 

Love on the Half Shell 

Magdalena; or the Spanish 
Duel 

Maiden Martyr, The 

Man’s Mortality 

Mat and Hal and I 

Metaphorical Papers 

Missing Ship, ce 

Mother’s Diary, 

Mr. Schmidt’s Mistake 

My Mother at the Gate 

Newsboy’s Debt, The 


Now 

Old Huldah 

Old Sweet Song, The 

Our Visitor, and What - 
Came for 

Papa’s Letter 

Penny ye Meant to Gie, The 

Philosopher’s Scales, The 

Pimpkin Versus Bodkin 
Popping the Question 


Puritans, The 
Puzzled Census-taker, The 
Railway Station in the 


North of England 
Rainy Day, The 
Regret 
Resisting a Mother’s Love 
Respect the Burden 
Rift of the Rock, The 
Romance of a Carpet 
Scene at Niagara Falls 
Schoolmaster’s Guests, The 
Sennacherib 
Sewing on a Button 
Sign-board, A 
Sims’ Little Girl 
Singer’s Alms, The 
Spike That Gun 
Taking Up Carpets 
To the Rescue 
Too Late for the Train 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 
Trouble in the Choir 
Two Bootblacks 
Uncle Remus’ Revival Hymm 
Unnoticed Bound, The 
Unpaid Seamstress, The 
Vas Bender Henshpecked 
Vaudois Teacher, The 
Water-mill, 


The 
What the Temperance Cause . 


has Done for John and Me 
Whistling in 
Who is to Blame? 
Why Biddy and Pat Married 


; ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS—No, 15 


adrice to the Young 

After the Ball 

Alexander and Bucephalus 
Annie Protheroe 

Appeal to Young Men 
Auld Robin Grey 
Avalanche, The 

Battle of Salamis, The 
wet Thing in the World, 


e 
Better in the Morning 
Bewitched Clock, The 
Cat Eater, The 
Catastrophe, A 
Caught in the Quicksand 
Circus Clown, The 
Come Back 
Compensation 
; Conflict of Trains, A 
Coronation Pageant of Anne 
“ Boleyn, The 
Curious Life Poem, A 
Death and the Drunkard 
Diamond Wedding, The 
Dot Baby off Mine 
Drunkard’s ‘Ten 
mandments,”’ The 
Drunkard’s Wife, The 
Dundreary in the Country 
Dying Actor, The 
Faith and Works 
Fall of the Pemberton 
Mill, The 
False Witness Detected 
Flight of Xerxes, The 
First Client, The 
Force of Habit, The 
Gladiator, The 
He Never Told a Lie 


Com- 


Hero and Leander 

How he Whipped Him 

How Tom Sawyer got his 
Fence Whitewashed 

How the Cats went to 
Boarding school 


House not Made with 
Hands, A 
Humanity 
Incident of the French 


Camp 
Indian Chieftain, The 
Jamie Douglas 
King of Denmark’s Ride 
King Robert of Sicily 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
Landlord of ‘‘Blue Hen,” 


The 
Last Redoubt, The 
L 


aw 
Less Than Cost 
Letting the Old Cat Die 
Lightkeeper’s Daughter, The 
Little Match Girl, The 
Little Rocket’s Christmas 
Marion’s Dinner 
Mark Twain’s Watch 
Miltiades Peterkin Paul 
Mr. O’Hoolihan’s Mistake 
Mumford’s Pavement 
My Wife and Child 
My Wife and I 


Nell 

Noble Nature, The 

Noozell and _ the 
Grinder 

Old Sergeant, The 

Paddy McGrath’s Introduc- 
tion to Mr, Bruin 


Organ 


Perkins at the Dentist’a 

Phil Blood’s Leap 

Rainbow, The 

Reprove Gently 

Ruined Cottage, The 

Sailor Boy’s Dream, The 

Sailor’s Story 

i a pack Made Homes 
ap 

She Meant Business 

Shun the Bowl 

Some Time 

Song of Marion’s Men 

Squire’s Pledge, The 

Tale of Temptation 

Tale of the Atlantic Coast, 


A 
There’s Work Enough te 
Do { 


Those Evening Bells 

Three Horsemen, The 
Sons, The 

y einis and Plen- 


Toby Tosspot 

To-morrow 

Tom, the Drummer-boy 

Traveling Companion, A 

Two Glasses, The 

Village Preacher, The 

We Two 

When Shall We Three 
Meet Again? 

When to Worship 

Who are the Free? 

Whom Wilt Thou Live For? 

Wreck of the Huron 

Xerxes at the Hellespont 
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American Traveler, The 
Appeal for Prohibition, An 
Asleep at the Switch 


Aurelia’s Unfortunate 
Young Man 

Baby 

Before Sedan 

Belshazzar Smith’s Cure 


for Somnambulism 
Ben Hazzard’s Guests 
Blessed are They That 
Mourn 
Blessing on the Dance, A 
Billy’s First and Last Drink 
of Lager 
Billy Grimes, ag Drover 
, Bricklayers, 
| Burdock’s Sinai? 
‘Burr and Blennerhassett 
Caught in the Maelstrom 
Catalogue of Dickens’ 
Works 
Champion Snorer, The 
Charity Dinner, The 
Charles Sumner 
Christmas Chant, A 
!Christmas Night in the 


den 
Dukite Snake, The 
Enjoyment of the Present 
Varmer’s Wife, The 
Molloy 


First Banjo, The 

Game Knut Played, The 

Gift of Tritemius, The 

Gloverson the Mormon 

Good and Better 

Grandmother Gray 

Gualberto’s Victory 

Hidden Brightness 

His Time for Fiddling 

How ‘‘Ruby’’ Played 

Ideal and the Real, The 

Immortality of Love, The 

In the Garret are our Boys 

Jane Conquest 

Jephthah’s Daughter 

Karl the Martyr 

Last Banquet, The 

Last Station, The 

Last Wish, The 

Legend of Bregenz, A 

Lesson from The. "Fruit of 
the Spirit,”” A 

Lips that Touch Liquor must 
Never Touch Mine, The 

Lost Watch, The 


Edith * wily Things 
Along 

Morning 

Nicholas Nickleby Leaving 
the Yorkshire School 

Night After Christmas, The 

Night Before Christmas, The 

Old Story, The 


Path of Peace, The 

Perils of Invisibility, The 

Power of Gentleness, The 

Prayer 

Precepts 

Putting Down the Windew 

Questions 

Relics 

Reward of Meekness 

Robber, The 

Robert of Lincoln 

Rustic Courtship 

Sentence of Death on the 
High Seas 

Shadows 

Short Sensational Story 

Short Temperance Speech, A 

Solomon and his Sages 

Something Split 

Song of the Type 

Spelling Bee at Angels 

Spelling Class, The > 

Street Musicians, The 

Strong Temptation, A 

Story of Deacon Brown, Thé 

Three Little Graves 

Three Wishes, The 

Toast, The 

True Faith 

Two Little Rogues 

Two Stammerers, The 

Valley Forge 

Vision of Mirza, The 

Warden, Keep a Place for 


Me 
when the Cows Come Home 
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Advertisement Answered, The 

Always at the Gate 

America 

Arnold the Traitor 

Artemus Ward's 
Lecture 

Aunt Jemima's Courtship 

Baby is Dead, The 

Bachelor Sale, The 

Butcher and the Children, A 

Cane-bottomed Chair, The 

Charge by the Ford, The 

Christmas Hymn, A 

Countersign, The 

Country Courtship, A 

{Cows—A Composition 

Death's Choice 

Destroyer, The 

Do Not Sing That Song Again 

Down with the Traffic 

Drunkard’s Death, The 

Evening Brings us Home 

Every Year 

Feed My Sheep 

Fire-bell’s Story, The 

Fireside Saints, The 

Flight for Life, The 

Foreclosure of the Mortgage 

Gambler's Wife, The 

Gamin, The 

God's Beverage 

Greenwood Cemetery 

Harvest of Rum, The 

Hero of the Commune, The 

Hole in the Floor, The 


Mormon 


Hole in the Patch, The 

How to Break the Chain 

How the Old Horse Won the 
Bet 

Hundred Years from Now, A 

Hunter's Last Ride, The 

Ideal with a Roman Nose, An 

In the Old South Church 

In the Street of By-and-By 

Jim Wolfe and the Cats 

King Canute 

Laughter 

Leap of Roushan Beg, The 

Letter of Marque, The 

Life Brigade, The 

Literary Nightmare, A 

Little Girl’s View of Life ina 
Hotel, A 

Little Shoe, A 

Lizzie and I are One 

Lord Dundreary and the 
French Widow 

Lord Dundreary on Mental 
Photographs 

Maturnis to his Band 

Men to Make a State, The 

Mines of Avondale, The 

Moth-eaten 

Mr. Bosbyschell's Confession 

Music in Camp 

Musical Frogs, The 

My Bread on the Waters 

My Daughter Jane 

New Preacher, The 

Niagara 


Night that Baby Died, The 
Nocturnal Sketch, A 

Oh, Breathe not His Name 
Old Church Bell, The 

Old Surgeon's Story, The 

Old Thirteen, The 

Paddy Blake's Echo 

Parson's Sociable, The 

Peter Longpocket 

Progress i 
Recipe for a Modern Novel, , 
Reformed Man's Lament, 4 
Ride of Jennie M'Neal, The 
Rosary of My Years, The 
Royal Princess, A A } 
Sausage-maker's Ghost, The/ 
Secrets of Masonry, Phe ? 
Ship of Faith, The 

Sleep, Weary Child 
Somebody's Mother 

Story of Bishop Potts 

St. Patrick's Martyrs 

Tale of the Big Snow, A 
Temperance Pledge, The 
Texas Centennial Oration 
Texas Story, A 

Twilight Idyl, A 

Up-hill 

Village Bell, The 

What Whiskey Did for Me 
Widow, The 

Words and Their Uses 
Wrecker’s Oath, The 

Zeph Higgins’ Confess/pm 
Zoological Romance, 4’ 
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d Prisoner, The 

Antonio Oriboni 
Ask Mamma 
At the Garden Gato 
Aunt Kindly 
Babies, The 
Baby's Soliloquy, A 
Back Log, The; or, 

Ned’s Little Game 
Bankrupt's Visitor, The 
Baptism Defended 
Benediction, The 
Ben Isaac's Vision 
Blobbs and his Pullet 
Biddy in the Police Court 
Bill of Items, A 
Cambyses and the Macrobian 


Bow 
Care of God, The 
Catholic Psalm, The 
Child Lost 
Christian Life, The 
Composition on the Horse 
Columbia 
‘Daisy's Faith 
De Pen and de Swoard 
Domestic Tempest, A 
Door of Heaven, The 
Far Awa’ Lan’, The 
Flight of the Gods, The 
Fire-fiend, ‘The 
Four Scenes 
Georgia Volunteer, A 
Giver’s Reward, The 
Hay Fever 


Uncle 


Helpless Gray Head, The | 

Heroes of the Mines 

Homeward 

Indirection 

Irish Philosopher, The 

Iron Gate, The 

Irrepressible, The 

Jenny Dunleath 

Jessie Cameron 

John Smith's Will 

Kate nas my 

Leaving the Homestead 

Lesson of Waterloo, The 

Little Allie 

Little Cup-bearer, The 

Little Mag's Victory 

London Bee Story, A 

Lover's Sacrifice, The 

Mansie Wauch’s First and 
Last Play 

Mare Antony's (Original) O- 
ration 

Matt. F. Ward's Trial 

Macdonald's Raid, a. D. 1780 

Medley, Mary's Little Lamb 

Memento Mori! 

Meriky’s Conversion 

Model Sermon, A 

Money Musk ‘ 

Mrs. Potts’ Dissipated Hus- 
band 

My Mule 

My Neighbor 

Mysterious Rappings 

Nutting 


Old Church-bells 

Old Man Goes to School, The 
One Day Solitar 
One of the Six 
Opportunit 

Our Traveled Parson 

Owl Critic, The 

Popping the Question 
Pyramus and Thisbe 
Regiment's Return, The 
Rhymers 

Romeo and Juliet (altered) 
Room for You 

Satan and the Grog-seller 
Seeking Rest 

Shakspeare {The 
Silent Tower of Bottreaux, 
Sister and I 

“ Sockery " Setting a Hen 
Sometime 

Spirit's Birth, The 
Station-egent Story, The 
Story of the Faithful Soul, Th 
Story of a New Hat 

Tale of a Nose, A 

Tale of a Tramp, The 

Tom’s Little Star 

Toussaint L’Onverture 
Triple Tie, Tie 

Waste Not, Want Not 

What Intemperance Does 
Widow's Light, The 
Woodland Lesson, The 
World we Live in, The 
Youthful Experiences 


undred 


——_ - 
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Baby’s Kiss, The 

Bald-headed Man, The 

Ballad of the Tempest 

Birth of St. Patrick, The 

Brakeman at Church, The 

Buying a Cow 

Canteen, The 

Captain Reece of the Man- 
tle-piece 


Charity 

Christian Maiden and the 
Lion, The 

Comfort 

Coming Round 

Connor 

Count Gaultier’s Ride 


Damsel ot Peru, The 
Deacon’s Prayer, The 
Dead Student, The 
Death of the Reveler, The 
Defence of Lucknow, The 
Door to Memory’s Hall, 
The 
Dutchman’s Serenade, The 
Dutchman’s Telephone, A 
Engineer’s Murder, The 
Etiquette 
Face Against the Pane, 


The 
Father John 
Fishin’ 
Fireman’s Prayer, The 
Flood and the Ark, The 
Fool’s Prayer, The 
Flying Jim’s Last Leap 
Funeral Custom in Egypt 


Half-way Doin’s 

Heroes of the Land of Penn 
Honest Deacon, The 
Household Jewels, The 


I Live for Thee 

Invitation to the Zoo, An 

Landlord’s Last Moments. 
The 

Larry’s on the Force 

Mariner’s Description of a 
Piano, A 

Master Johnny’s Next-door 
Neighbor 

Matrimony 

Miss Minerva’s 
pointment 

Monster Diamond, The 

Mr. Caudle’s Hat 

Mrs. McWilliams and the 
Lightning 

Mule and the Bees, The 

My Garden Plot 

New Birth, The 

Old Farm House. The 

Old-school Punishment 

On the Channel Boat 

On the Other Train 

Ormolu’s Tenement House 

Orphan’s Prayer, The 

Over the Hill from the 
Poor-house 

Pawnbroker’s Shop, The 

Picture. 

Pilot’s Story, The 

or Little Boy’s Hymn, 

8 


Disap- 


Potato, The 

Revelers, The 

Roll On 

Schoolmaster’s Conquest 

Shipwrecked 

Sic Vita 

Sioux Chief’s Daughter 

Small Things 

Spoopendyke’s Burglars 

Story of Chinese Love, A 

Straight Road, The 

Study of Elocution, The 

Summer Eve 

Surly Tim’s Trouble 

Sympathy 

Too Much Nose 

TraMc in Ardent Spirits 

Tramp and a Vagabond, 

True Teaching 

Trust 

Truth, Freedom, Virtue 

Two of Them 

Victory of Perry, The 

Voltaire and Wilberforce 

Welcome to the Nations 

When Will You Come Home 
Again 

What a Little Boy Thinks 
About Things 

White Squall, The 

Who is this Wonderful 
Prophet 

Widow Malone 

Witch’s Daughter, The 

Woe-begone Lover, A 

Wosdchucks 

Wrong Man, The 

Young Tramp, The 
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Abraham Lincoln 

An Awful Squirt 
Apothecary Man, The 
a and Gil Blas, 


At the Last 

Automatic Cradle, The 
Aux Italiens 

Awfully Lovely Philosophy 
Baby Sleeps 

Bay Billy 

Bessie Kendrick’s Journey 
Bluebeard 

Brier-rose 

Chinese Excelsior, The 
Christmas Chimes, The 


Church Reverles of a 
School-Girl 
Coney Island Down der Pay 
Cradle ng 
Cripple Ben 
ey’ Lovers, The 
Damascus 


id ‘ater from the 
First Settler’s Story, The 
First Te 


Golden Grains 

He Came too Late—A 
Parody 

Home of Peace, The 


Impressions of Niagara 
Incheape Rock, The 
In the Chimney Comer 
I Wonder 

Jack Chiddy 

Jenny Kissed Me 
Jenny Malone 

Jiners, The 

Jo, the Tramp 

Katle’s Answer 

King Volmer and Elsie 
Little Barefoot 

Little by Little 

Little Golden Hair 
Little Nelly in the Prison 
Lookout Mountain 
Lorraine 

Love of Country 


Memory 
Miller of Dee, The 
My Love 
Mysterious Duel, A 


Old-time Sleigh Ride, The 


Patience with Love 
Patient Mercy Jones 
Phaldrig Crohoore 
Piece of Red Calico, A 


Rabbi’s Vision, The 
Reason Why, Tho 
Riding Down 


Rory O’Moore 

Sam’s Letter 

Saxon Grit 

Similia Similibus Curantur 
Single Head of Wheat, The 
Sly Thoughts 
Solution, The 

Song of the Mystic 
Spinning-wheel Song, The 
Street Cries 

Struggle on the Pass, The 
Tammy’s Prize 

Tantalus: Texas 
Temperance 

Tommy Taft 

Two Absent-minded Men 
Two Beggars, Tho 

Uncle Tom and the Hornet 
United at Last 


Vashti 

Voice in the Twilight, The 
What My Lover Said 
What Time is It? 

Woman who Lingers, The 
Zara’s Ear-rings 
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at Fredericksburg—1862 

Ain't He Cute? 

Artie’s Amen 

Aunt Patience’s Doughnuts 

Assisting a Poetess 

At the Stamp Window 

Bear Butte Mountain 

Battle of Beal’ an’ Duine 

Ben Hafed 

Best Sewing-machine, The 

Blaine on Garfield 

Come with the Ring 

Dandy Fifth, The 

Drama of Three, A 

Dream of the Universe, A 
aniel versus Dishcloth 
mblem of Peace, An 

Finding the Sunset 

Forging of the Anchor, The 

Farmer Stebbins at Ocean 
Grove 

Froward Duster, The 

For Love's Sake 

Give Thanks for What? 

Gold 

Hagar in the Wilderness 

Horse-car Incident, A 

He Wanted it Let Alone 

Humpty Dumpty 

Hilda, Spinning 

Heroes 

In the Harbor 

I Would not Live Alway 

Irish Coquetry 

Johnny Judkins 


Just Over the Way 

Jackdaw of Rheims, The 

Kate eg? 

Kentucky Philosophy 

Keenan’s Charge 

Land of Liberty, The 

Legend of the Organ Build- 
er, The 

Lights o’ London, The [A 

Little Child Shall Lead Them, 

Little Tom 

Little Phil 

Little Shoes Did it, The 

My Daughter Louise 

Mrs. Brown's Husbands 

Main Hazir Hun 

Mother's Thoughts, A 

Matins 

Margery Daw 

Miser’s Will, The 

Mine Vamily 

Martyr of the Arena, The 

Mother's Answer, A 

Mr. Sanscript’s Ride Down 
Hill 

Our Old Doctor 

Our Railroads 

Opening the Campaign 

Popular Error, A 

Purpose, A 

Patchwork Philosophy 

Parting Lovers, The 

Petit Jean 

Policeman's Story, The 

Peril of the Mines, The 


Pardon Complete 

Public Opinion 

Queen of Prussia’s Ride The 
Rose, The 

Ride of Paul Venarez, The 
Roman Sentinel, The 
Railway Matinee, A 
Removal, The 

Smiting the Rock 

Study of Eloquence, The 
Song of the Battle Flag 
Saved by a Ghost 

St. John the Aged 

Singer's Climax, ‘The 


Story of Life, A 

Sample Rooms 

Singing Across the Water 
Stage-driver’s Story, The 
Ships at Sea 

Smooth Day, A 

Thou Canst Not Forges 
Too Utterly Utter 

Total Annihilation 
Treadwater Jim 
Tilghman’s Ride 

To Mark Mother’s Grave 
Telegraphic Signal, The 


Widder Budd 

Where are Wicked Folks 
Buried? 

What it is to Die 

What a Christmas Carol did 

What Adam Missed 


We've Always been Provided 
for 
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At the Opera 

After the Theatre 

Address to the Sun 

American Exile, An 

Ballad of the Shamrock, Lhe 

Behind Time 

Big Shoe, The 

Basket of Flowers, A 

Big Ben Bolton 

Ballad of Capri, A 

Children we Keep, Th3 

Christmas Baby, TY. 

Disturbance in Chure®, 4s 

Dame Fredegonde 

Dinna Chide the Mither 

Deacon's Courtship, The 

Dead Doll, The 

De 'Sperience of de Reb’rend 
Quacko Strong 

Death's Blunder 

Don'd Feel too Big 

Dead Soldier Boy, The 

Doom of Claudius and Cyn- 
thia, The 

Eloquence that Persuades 

Fourth of July 

Farmer Ben's Theory 


Fate 

Fallow Field, The 

Fading Leaf, The 

First evolution of the Hea- 
yens Witnessed by Man 

Give us a Call 

Grandmother's Sermon 

Qoing to School 

Sood Ald Way, The 


Gheber’s Bloody Glen, The 

Glance Backward, A 

How the Parson Broke the 
Sabbath 

How Jim Turner Broke up 
the School 

Heart Ventures 

Hindoo’s Paradise, The 

Home, Sweet Home 

How a Widow Mourned 

How the Lawyers got a Pa- 
tron Saint 

In Answer 

Inquisitive Customer, An 

Je suis Americain 

Jim’s Kids 

Jerry 

Kitty Neil 

Knight's Vow, The [The 

Last Days of Herculaneum, 

Lucky Horseshoe, The 

Lottie Dougherty 

Love-knot, The 

Lipersey. Attractions of the 


e 

Little Bessie 

Lasca 

Lovely Scene, A 

Mine Schildhood 
Midnight Express, The 
Morning Psalm, The 
Music Every where 
Mike McGaffaty’s Dog 
Marguerite of France 
Hopiecset Call, Th” 
Nola Korvmo 


| No Smoking Allowed 
Not Guilty (?) 
Only Playing 
Only the Brakesman 
Open Door, The 
Old Jack in the Well 
Old, Old Story, The 
Old Knight's Treasure, The 
Old Clock, The 
Price of a Drink, The 
Pike County Wedding, A 
Rum’'s Devastation 
Rumeeller's Song, The 
Round of Life, e 
Rest 
She had Business with th 

Boss Mason 

Sermon, The 
Sandy Macdonald's Signai 
Street Crowd, A ' 
Shoemaker’s Daughter, The © 
Ticket 0’ Leave 
Tim's Prayer Answered i 
Trouble in ‘‘ Amen Corner” | 
Tramp's oa The 
Temperance Echo, The 
Unaccountable Mystery, An 
Vision, A 
Vacant Chair, The 
Wanted to Learn Elocution 
William Brown of Oregon 
Wild Grapes 
Woman's Pocket, A 
Wind and the Moon, The 
Waiting on the Lo 
Young Scholar, The 


’ 
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As the Pigeon Flies 
Answered Prayers 
At the Oratorio 


By the Sea 
ad Essay on Girls, A 
Belshassar's Downfall 
Curtain-fixture, The 
Clown’s Baby, The 
Domestic Economy 
Discipline 
Death and the Grave 
Devil, The 
Dr. Tindaile’s Cue a Cure 
mmy Jake 
ath of King Conor Mac 
Nessa 
Enchanted Shirt, The 
Endless Procession, The 
Engineers Making Love 
Easy Wife, The 
Fate of Macgregor, The 
Grandour of the Ocean, The 
Grandmother's Bible 
Good-bye, Old House 
Gambler's Last Deal, The 
How ‘Randa went Over the 


River 
flow Cushing Destroyed the 
Albemarle 
His Last Court 
Huldy's Pumpkin Pies 
Higher 


Hat, The 

Incomplete Revelation, An 

Initiated Tramp, An 

In the Catacombs 

John Jones and I 

Jamie 

Just Retribution, The 

Justice in Leadville, 1878 

Katrina's Visit to New York 

Kathie Morris 

Little Maud 

Lake Saratoga 

Lightning Story, A 

Legend of Innisfallen, A 

Little Brown Curl, The 

ee 

Miltiades Gets the Best of 
Santa Claus 

Midshipmite, The 

Moses on Pisgah 

Missionary Hymn, The 

My Mother's Song 

Night in Eden 

On the Frontier 

Old Actor's Story, The 

Old King Cole 

Old Canteen, The 

Only a Drunkard 

Old Soldier Tramp, The 

Old Reading Class, The 

Our Gunner's Shot 

Overcometh 

Prince's Feather 

Paddy's Lament 

Poet's Funeral, The 

Princess and the Rabbi, The 


| Widow's 


Promised Land To-morrow 
The 


Passions, The 

Pat and the Pig 

Pilot, The 

Ring's Motto, The 

Song of the American Eagle 

Sunday Fishin’ 

Siren’s Wedding Ring, The 

Soldier’s Cradle Hymn, The 

Spring Honse-cleaning 

Sixteen and Sixty 

Street Gamin’s Stor of thé 
Play, A A 

Still Waters 

Schoolboy’s Apples, * 

Saving the Cider 

Schonny Schwartz 

Substitute, The 

S'posin’ 

Time's Soliloquy 

They Went a-Fishing 

Two 

Thoughts on Immorte,ity 

There are None 

Too Zealous by Half 

Things that Never Dia 

Teaching Him the Business 

Tides are Rising, The 

Uncle Ike’s Roosters 

What I Live for 

Son 
Life, The 

Wiped Out 

Willie’s Signal for Jesus 

Welsh Classic, A 


Restored te 
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Baitsy and I are Ondt 
Bridal in Eden, The 
Ballad of Cassandra Brown 


Consider the Lilies 

Christ and the Little Ones 
Contrast, A 

Depot Incident, A 

Dying Child, The 

Death of the First-bern 
Earth's Angels 

End of the Way, The 
Ellen MoJones Aberdeen 
Emancipation of Man, The 
Forw: 

Poundering of the Dolphin 
From the Wreek 

Fra Giacamo 

From Hand to Mouth 
First Cloud, The 

Growing Old 
Grandfather's House 
Gunn's Leg 

Gowans Under her Feet 
Gottingen Barber, The 
God Knows 

Groves of vying The 
sag | Blake and H Gill 
Go Vay, Becky M Go 


Vay 

How « Blacksmith was Con- 
verted 

Help me Aoress, Paps 


er, 


Henry the Fifth’s Wooing 


Home 

Heart's Charity, The 

I Wonder 

Judge of Bellinzona, The 

Jack Hopkins’ Story 

Life-boat, The 

Lessons 

Lord's Prayer Illustrated, The 

Little Jim 

Landlord's Visit, The 

Legend, A 

Love of his Life, The 

Mountains 

Movement «Cure for Rheu- 
matism, The 

Mixed Relationship, A 

Midnight ore he 

Marjor: ay 

Mrs. Tonae’s Lodger 

Maid of Orleans, The 

Mr. Piper's Mittens 


Not so Well Acquainted 
Ninety-Eight 
One-le; Goose, The 


he Methodist'’s Testimony, 


e 
Out and Into 
Old Woman's 
An 
yt ey and Eurydice 
and the New, The 
O'Branigan’s Drill 


Pauper Girl ae 
Tr ae 
Potter's Field, Tho 


Complaint, 


Paradox of Time, The 

Pompeii 

Penning a Pi 

Put Yourself in Her Place 

Railroad Crossing, The 

Robert Bruce and the Spider 

Raindrops, The 

Repartee 

Story of Some Bells, The 

Song of the Forge, The 

Sermon in Rhyme, A 

Somehow 

Station Master's Story, The 

Schneider's Tomatoes 

Smoked American Theology 

Sal Parker’s Ghost 

Thief on the Cross, The 

Tribulations of Biddy Ma 
lone, The 

Two Weavers, The 

Trouble with the Steward 

Trundle-bed Treasures 

Tommy's First Love 

Trouble Borrowers 

Useful Precepts for Girls 

Unwritten Poems 

Wrong Road, The 

What is Heaven? 

Wife's Appeal, The 


Whims 

What the Little Girl Said 

When the House is Alone by 
Itself 

Year's Twelve Children 


The 
Year's Wooing, A 
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Angry Words 

Arabella and Sally Ann 

Abner and the Widow Jones 
a to the Oyster, An 

Babbles 

Biddy O'Brien has the Tooth- 
ache 

Border Land, The 

Ballad of War, A 

Book Canvasser, The 

Becalmed 

Battle of Inkerman, The 

Beyond 

Brother Ben 

Bold Dragoon, The 

Beautiful Gate, The 

Christmas Blessing, A 

Drunkard's Wife, The 

Drunkard’s Thirst, The 

Don't Use Big Words 

Defence of Xantippe, A 

Death velba, of the Tay 

Educational Courtship 

Four Knights, ‘The 

Farmer and Wheel; or, The 
New Lochinvar 

Friend of the Fly, A 

Faded Flowers 

Flirtation 

Fire! Fire! 

Fate of Charlotte Russe. The 

Girl of the Period, A 

Grace Darling 

Hannibal on the Alps 

How Mr. Smiggles went to a 
Public Dinner 


His Garments Got Turned 
How Jimmy Tended the Baby 
Hero Woman, The 

How to Choose a Wife 

In the Tunnel 

Ideal India, The 

Kitty's Prayer 

Kate 


Land of the Afternoon 

Last Charge, ‘he 

Life's Journey 

Life 

Love, the Best Monument 

Lady Gay Spanker 

Lesson from a Bell, A 

Little White Hearse, The 

Little Fireman, The 

Mr. Jonathan Bangs 

Man Who Apologized, The 

Moll Jarvis O'Morle 

Miss O’Mulligan takes a Bi- 
cycle Ride 

Modern Shakspeare, The 

Merchant and the Book Agent, 
The 

Nature Prayer, A 

New Story, The 

Napoleon's Overthrow 

No Kiss 

Nae Star was Glintin’ 

Old School House, The 

Old Arm Chair, The 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Outside 

On the River 

Oa the Beach 


Praying for Me p3 
Procrustes’ B 
Perfect Man, The 
Rest 


Sacrilegious Gamesters, The — 


Switchman’s Story, The 
bag ope Dog of the Pyreneeg 


Song of an Old Dollar Bill 


Sunset 

Saved by a Rattlesnake 
Shacob's Lament 

Speeeh of Patrick ree 
Singer and the Child, The 
Snow, The 

Six Love Letters 
Sympathy 

Strange Harvest, The 


i 
Story which the Ledger Told fi 


‘ 
i 


Smack “Out” of School, The _ 


Supporting the Guns 

This Old World of Ours 
Two Champions, The 

Three Parsons, The 

Time’s Silent Lesson 

To My Love 

Three Nazarites, The 

Tale of a Tadpole, The 
Tommy's Prayer 
Unfinished Manuscript, The 
Women of Mumbles Head 


The 
What a Thiet Hammet 
Can D 
We're Building Two a Day 
Year in Paradise, A 
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All the Children 

nes the Martyr 
All About the Weather 
Arraignment of Rum, The 
Abigail Becker 
Awkward 
Be True 
Billet-Doux, A 
Bad Cold, A 
Brudder Brown on “ Apples’’ 
Cobbler of Lynn, The 
Composition, The 
Convict's Soliloquy, The 
Dan's Wife 
owt and the Lampreys 

Englishman’ 8 Sea Dirge, An 
Elsie’s Child 
End of King David, The 
Fra Fonti 
Freneh by Lightning 
Foolish Little Maiden, A 
Farmer Stebbins on Rollere 
Give us Men 
Gabe's open Eve 
George Le 
Hour of Horror, An 
He Giveth Sleep 
Haunted Smithy, The 
Home 
Inventor's Wife, The 
Island of Home, The 
Irishman’s Perplexity, An 
Lest en the Shore 
Leed of Burleigh, The 


Little Fritz 

Little Toe-Hee 

Life's Game of Ball 

Last Look, A 

Life 

Larrie O'’Dee 

Letter H, The 

Leonidas 

Lament of the Greek Women 
Legend of St. Christopher 
Me and Bill 

Mother’s Daring, A 

Me and Jones 

Martyrs of Uganda, The 

Not in the Fnenmme 
Nutting Expedition, A 

Now I i me Down to Sleep 
Noble Stranger, The 
Nottman 

Overflow of Great River, The 


Only 

Our Debating Club 

Puzzled 

Pessimistic Philosopher, The 

Poetry of Science, The 

ener) 8 Revenge, A 

Paddy's Courting 

Pat's Mistake 

Praying for Shoes 

Quarrel, The 

Quarrel of the Wheels, The 
oad to Heaven, The 

Room Enough for All 

Reason Why, The 


Railwa: 
Silver 
Scandal 
Shall We Meet Again? 
Sunrise Among the Hilla 
Scene from ‘ Richelieu 
Sentinel of Metz, The 
Schoolboy on “Corns,” A 
Serenade, A 
Thou Knowest Best 
There'll be Room in Heaven 
Town Pump, The 
Two Cities 
Then and Now 
‘Three Cherry Stones, The 
Taste it Not 
Ten Pound Ten 
Unspoken 
Unfaithfulness 
Valentine, A 
Vigilants, The 
Way of the World, The 
Weather in Verse, The 
Walrus and eggs” The 
Who Rules the Household? 
Washerwoman's Friend, The- 
When Greek Met Greek * 
Western Artist's Accomplish- 
Fins A 
Word for Cranks, A 
Willie Clark 
Why Ben Schneider Decided 
for Prohibition 
Zenobia’s Defence 


Chass, The 
‘up, The 


- 


‘ 


é 


£ 
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Advance of Science, The 

Air Castles 

Angel, The 

Banging @ Sensational Nov- 


elist 
ee ees Leeches 
Billy K. Simes 

Borrowed Baby, The 
Burdock's Music-box 

By Special Request 

Cc ty Collector, The 
Chickens Come Home to 


Roost 
Church Fair, The 
College “Oil Cans" 
Creation of Man, The 
et for Life 


filed 
oad Oak und Der Vine 
r Vater Mill 


Duty 
Ere the Sun Went Down 
Facts Concerning ‘‘Jay 


Gould” 
Counsel, The. (A 


Father's 
Temperance Dialogue) 

Fence o’ Scripture Faith, The 

Foreign Views of the Statue 

Forever 

Four Brothers, The 

Gallant Wescue, A 

Ganges, The 

Genius 

Getting Up (The 

Ghost of an Old Continental, 

God's Country 

Grace Vernon Bussell 


Grandma's Shamrocks 

Happy —— A 

Hostage, The 

How Girls Study 

“1 Cannot Turn the Key and 
my Bairn Outside"’ 

If I Should Die ‘To-night 

In Vanity Fair 

Junipero Serra 

Kiss Deferred, The 

Knightly Welcome, A 


Labor 

Law Agin it, A 

Leadville Jim 

Legend of Crystal Spring 
Legend of Kalooka, The 
Light from Over the Range, 
Little Carl The 
Little Turncoats 

Lizzie 

Love is Over All 

Mahmud and the Idol 
Marco's Death [The 
Masterpiece of Brother Felix, 
Midnight Mass, The 
Minister's Grievances, The 
Mizpah 

Mother’s Doughnuts 

Mouse, The 

Mustered Out 

My Boy Fritz. (A Duologue) 
Nameless Guest, The 

Nothing for Use 

Number Twenty-five 

Original Love Story, An 

Our C'lumbus 

Our Lives 


Outlaw, The 

Prares im Battle, The 

Prime of Lite, The 

Priscilla Prim on Woman's 
Rights 

Public Worrier, The. (An 
Uproarious Faroe) 

Purpose 

Renyi 

Rival Singer, The 

Sand Man, The 

Scene from “Leah.” (Dra 


ma) 
Sealed Orders 
Soft-hearted Bill 
Soldier’s Offering, A 
Soldier Tramp, The 
Sound the Reveille 
S’posin’ a Case {The 
Statue of Liberty Unveiled, 
Storm at Sea, A 
Story of a Bedstead, The 
Stray Sunbeam, A 
Supers 
‘Timber Line 
Timothy Grey 
Too Many of We 
Traitor Sea, The 
Turning the Points 
Watchman's Story, A 
What Men Have Not Fought 


For 

Yes, I'm roy 8 

You Must be Dreaming. (4 
Capital Farce) 

Young America 
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American Eagle, The 

Annie Pickens 

Barnyard Melodies 

Bill Nye on Hornets 

a ‘ohnson's Visit to the 


rous 

Bonnet for My Wife, A. (A 
Sparkling Comedietta) 

Bores, The 

Buzzards Point 

Case of Pedi yh 

Composite Maiden, A 

Convict Joe 

Court of Berlin, The 

Lert — ieee 

; y Weapon, 

Death of Bill Bikes, The 

Debating Society, The 

‘Der Coming Man 

Devotion to Duty 


Bay 
Don Crambo 
Drive On! Drive On! 
Easter Poem, An 


nice 
frail In and Falling Out 
Fall of Jericho, The 


self 
Good-bye, Old Church 
of Truth, A 
Family, A 


Her Wedding 


Hint, A 

His Mother's Cooking 

His Riches 

Hold Fast to the Dear Old 


King Lost his 
Crown 


Idiot's Gallantry, An 

Jealous Wife, The 

Jerusalem, the Beautifal 

Jim, A Hero 

Kiss in the Dark, A 

Kiss Me, Mamma, I Can't 
Sleep 

Kittens and Babies 

Little Johnny op Owls 

Low-backed Car, Tho 

Margaret's Guest 

Masque, The 

Miller's Maid, The 

Mrs. Murphy's Cake Recipe 

My Little Bo-Peep 


My Lover 

New Declaration of Independ- 
ence, A 

New-Year Ledger, Tho 


Night-watch, The 


umber 999 
Obstinate Music Box, The 
Old House on the Hillside 
Old Man's Idyl, An 
Only a Song 
Only True Life, The 
On the Prairie 
Parson's Vacation, The [|The 
Peril of the Passenger Train, 


Peter Klaus 

Poetical Courtship 

Prince's Hunting, The 

Queen Vashti 

Rajput Nurse, A 

Rarest Pearl, The 

Rose of Avondale, The 

Saved 

Schake und Agers 

Shall Bess Come Hameo? 

Shouting Jane 

Simple Church, The 

Since She Went Home 

Sleepy 

Slim Teacher of Cramberry 
Gulch, The 

Spirited Object Lesson, A 

Story of Little Moses, The 

Story of Rebekah, Tho 

Strange Request, Tho 

Street Tumblers, Tho 

Swallowed Frog, The 

That Fire at the Nolans’ 

‘Three Sunbeams 

Three Trees, The 

To-morrow 

ee Man, Saas 
‘wenty-one ay 

Village Scare, Tho. (A Com! 
edy for Young Folks) 

Visit to Hades, A 

Voiceless Chimes, The 

Waiting for the Galleon 

What I Said 

What is Home? 

What the Diver Saw 

Woman's Song, 4 
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Abner’s Second Wife 

Agalina’s Arrival. (A Dia- 
logue) 

After the Battle 

Anne Hathaway 

As Jacob Served for Rachel 

Bell of the Angels, The 

Bible, The 

of Shopping for the 
Country, A 

Bright Hours 

Bridgekeeper’s Story, The 

By the Cross of Monterey 

Cabman’s Story, The 

Clear Case, A 

Golonel’s Orders, The 

Danie} Periton’s Ride 

Dignified Courtship 

Domestic Mutual Improw- 

* ment 

Duel Scene from ‘‘The Rivals"’ 

Dynamiter’s Daughter, The 

Engine Driver's Story, The 

Eureka 

Fairy Tale, A 

Fireman's Wedding, The 

Foundations 

French Account of Adam’s 
Fall 

Game of Chess, A. (A Farce) 

Granddad’s Polka 

Grant 

How Columbus Found America 

How Marriage is like a Devy- 
onshire Lane 

How Mickey got Kilt in the 
War 


How Mose Counted the Eggs 

Hugh Gordon's Iron Mill 

Huskin’, The 

I Wonder Why 

If it was Not for the Drink 

In the Same Line 

Jaqueline 

Joe Striker and the Sheriff 

John of Mount Sinai 

Journey of Life, The. (A 
Dialogue) 

Juberlo Tom 

Legend of St. Freda 

Little Jo 

Little Sister of Mercy, The 

Mad Anthony's Charge 

Mary Ann’s Escape 

Marriage of Cana, The 

Message from Bony, A 

Mountain and the Squirrel 

Mr. Bowser Takes Precau- 
tions 

Mrs. Browlow’s Christmas 
Party 

Nearing Home 

Nearer to Thee 


Pilot's Bride, The 

Reason Why, The 

Rest for the Weary 

Retribution 

Rodney's Ride 

Sable Sermon 

Sandman, The 

Scipio 

Seer and Dreamers, The ¢(& 
Dialogue) 

Selling the Baby 

Sent Back by the Angela f 

Shoutin' 

Simple Sign, A 

Saget He 

Song of the Oyster, A 

Speak Gently 

Starry Flag, The 

Story of Faith, The 

Strauss’ Boedry 

Swell in a Horse-car, The 

That Autograph Sale 

Then and Now 

Timely Hint, A 

Tsar Oleg 

Unpardonable Sin, The 


Night Ride on the Engine, A | Up Thar, Behind the Sky 


Not Willin’ 

Ocean's Dead, The 
Old Man's Story, An 
Old Organ, The 

Old Tennant Church 
Only a Smile 
Orthography 

Pat's Wisdom 
Penn's Monument 
Perfect Faith, A 


Vacation Fragment, A 

Vas Marriage a Failure? 

Venice of the Aztecs, The 

Washington 

We all Like Sheep 

What Drove Me into a Lue 
natic Asylum 

What One Boy Thinks 

Wooing of the Lady Amabel, 

World, The 
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As it Is in Heaven 

At the Stage Door 

At the Tomb of Napoleon 

Auctioneer's Gift, The 

Aunt Melissy on Boys 

Bicyele Ride, The 

Brave Woman, A 

California Flea, The 

Challenge, A 

Cherished Letters 

Chinese “‘Maud Muller” 

Choir's Way of Telling It, 
The 

Christ Calming the Tempest 

Christmas a Hundred Years 
to Come 

Dark Forest of Sorrow, The 

Davy and Goliar 

Deacon, Me and Him, The 

Deakin Brown's Way 

Death's Triumph 

‘Debatin’ S'ciety, The 

Der Deutscher’s Maxim 

De Quincy’s Deed 

Dog and the Tramp, The 

Don Pedro and Fair Inez 

Drum, A 

Eloquence of O'Covunell, The 

Enemies Meet at Death's 

s Door 

Fathoming Brains. 

Flag the Train 

Gambler’s Tale, The 

Germs of Greatness 

Gloria Belli 

Going on an Errand 


The 
rave by the Sorrowfui Sea 


Grumble Corner and Thanks- | Pink Perfumed Note,A (A 


giving Street 


Harvest, The 

Her Vision 

His Sweetheart’s Song 

How the Bees came by 


their Sting. 
How the Fifty-first Took the 
Bridge 
Hunchbacked Singer, The 
In the Dime Museum 
It was Alla Mistake 
Lady Maud's Oath 
Little Worries 
Loom of Life, The 
Lost on the Desert 
Lotty's Message 
Make Room in Heaven 
Man for the Hour, The 
Memories of the War 
Men who Do not Lift, The 
Midnight Tragedy, A 
Mother's Tinder Falin's, A 
My First Singing Lesson 
Mysterious Guest, The 
Nicknames of the States 
Oh, No, of course Not, 
Old Friends 
Old Letters 
@uld Docther Mack 
Out at Sea 
Parrot in a Deacon’s Meeting 
Parson Policy 
Pat's Secret 
Pattin’ Juba 
@ster Adair 


Comedietta) 
Please, Preacher Man, can & 
go Home? 
Presto Chango 
Procrastination 
Pussy Wants 
(A Comedietta) 
ae Living 
School Episode, A 
Sermon on Life, A 
Shepherd's Story, The 
Sherman's March 
Signing of Magna Charta, The 
South Fork 
Star-Gazing 
Starless Crown, The 
Sword, The 
Swore Off 
Teetotaler's Story, A 
Temple of Living Masons 
Thankful Parson, A 
True Story of a Brie Cheese 
Two Chimneys, The 
Uncle Edom and the Yanke@ 
Book Agent 
Uncle Podger 
ture 
Views of Farmer Brown 
Volunteer Organist, Tho 
Waiting — At the Chum® 
Door 
Which Road? 
Whisperin’ Bill 
Whistling Regiment, The 
Wirard's Spell, The. 
inard's 
Wiel of | og Moxy Wie 


a Corner. 


Hangs a Pie 
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After Death in Arabia 
All-around Intellectual Man, 


Apostrophe to the Missis- 
sippi 
\unt Maria at the Eden Musee 
Awake! Rejoice! 
Bachelor's Reverie, A 
Be Ye ey 
igh ees 
Blind betel Girl of Pom- 
phet'Mas of the Mountain 


Bo’s’n Jack of the “Albatress” 


ght 
Charge on “Old Hundred” 
Chinaman's Esehige?, The 
Christmas Stery, A 
Christopher C— 
Closing Scene, The 
‘Columbus 
Come, Sign the Pledge 
Court of the King, The 
Curate’s Story, The 
Current of Life, The 
Curtsay, The 
Dickens Gallery, The 
le Sereams, The 
~ pom ta The - 
rnaity of a The 
Evening Doze, A 
one Memorial, The 


Father’ 8 Choice, The 
Fauntleroy 

Finished Education, A 
Fireman's Prize, The 


God's Music 
Good Joke on Maria, A 
Half was not Told Me, The 
He had Faith 
Her Ideal 
Heroes of Inkerman 
His Mother's Songs 
How I Won my Wife 
How the Church was Built at 
Kehoe’s Bar 

Tnasmuch 
It's my Nature 
Jesus, Lover of my Soul 
Joner Swallerin’ a Whale 
oo of the Light 
pee Na ane 

‘our d'Auvergne 
Little Dago Girl, The 
Little Jack Two-sticks 
Lost Found, The 
Mether-in-law, The 
Mounted Knight, The 
Mr. Eisseldorf and the Water- 


pipe 

Mrs. O'Toole and the Con- 
ductor 

My Dolls 

My Neighbor's Call 

Nathan Hale, the Martyr Spy 

Niekel-plated 

Ninkum Land, The 

Nora Mulligan's Thanksgiv- 
ing ieee § 

One-legged Goose, The 

Our Church Sociable 

Over the Divide 

Owen's Oath 


Party Caucus, 1'he 
Peronella 

Prairie Mirage, The 
Pretty Maid of Kissimmee 
Prototype, A 

Quicksand, The 


ot Smoke, A. (A Comedy} 

eclaimed. (A ‘Tempe mean) 

Rescue, The enon 

Resurrection Morn. (An one 
ental Drama) 

Roman Legion, A 

Sarah's Proposal. (A Mono 


logue) 

Shadows on the Snow 

Small Beginnings 

So was I 

St. Peter’s Politeness 

Stranger’s Evidence, The 

Sunbeam’s Mission, The 

“There was a Crooked Man® © 

Tribute to Grant, A 

Truth in the Ship’s Log 

Uncle Edom and the Plurridy 
Nigger 

Unseen Angel, An 

Up Higher 

Velvet Coat of the Last Cen- 
tury, A 

Watermillion, The 

We all Know Her 

What Might Happen 

Woman 

Woman Healed, The 

Young Bootblack, The 
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And the Band Played 
Bachelor's Hope, The 

Beauty of the Sea, The 

Big Bob Simpson 

Bridge of Glen Aray, The 
Cadwalader Fry and his 


Theory 
Cap'n Peleg Bunker on Base- 
ball 


Caractacus 

Child's Mirror, The 

Christmas Guests, The 

Church Kitchen, The 

Civil War—Episode of the 
Commune 

Crossing the Bar 

Dead Leader, The 

Der — und der Fly 


Drummer Boy, The 

Dude, A i 
Duel on a Cigh Tower, A 
Dynamite Plot, A. (A Com- 


ed 
Economioal Boomerang. (A 


Farmer Boffin's Equivalent 
Fightin a gz Fire 
unas of She Rainbow 


Frank Ha: 
From the Iron Gate 
Guide Post, The 


Heart's Ease, The 

He Didn't Amount to Shucks 

He Tried to Tell his Wife 

His Names 

Hour with Whittier, An 

How an Engineer Won his 
Bride 

Hunting a Madman 

Idiot Lad, The 

Inevitable, The 

ei ee Si aa ge An 

Jail-bird’s Story, A 

Juryman’s Story, A 

Kissing Cup's 

Latches 

Light am the Window, The 

Little Boy who Went Away, 

Little Charlie 

Little Pilgrim, A 

Little Saint Cecilia 

Love's Strategy 


Mad 

os Wand, The 
agpie, The 

Mended Vase, The 

Nellie’s Prayer 

Oh, for a Man 

Old Ace 

Old Fisherman, The 

Old Jack Watte’s Christmas 

Only he Woman 

Onl 

mnock 


's Child, The 


Ze Moderne English. (A 
Comedy) 
Peter Mulrooney and the 


Black Fill 

Race for Life, A 

Raising a Beard 

Rescue of Albret, The 

Reseue of Mr. Figg, The 

Revenge, A 

Ride of Death, The 

Sad Mistake, A 

Seth Peters’s Report of Daniel 
Webster's Speech 

— from an Insane Asy- 
lum, A 

Slaughter House, The 

Swipes’s Dinner 

Three Preachers, The 

Tim’s Downfall 

To the Dykes 

Tone of the Voice, The 

Too Progressive for Him 

peageey tn in the amet A 

True Bostonian, A 

Two Pennies, Tho 

“Uncle John’? to his ones 
Cousin 

Uncle Pete's Plea 

Under the Wheels : 

Wakin’ the Young Uns 

Water and Rum 

What She Said 

When Grandfather Went te 
Town 

When I am Dead 

Whén Sam’wel led the ——_ 

a are hepa _ 

te Rose an 6 8 
Yawoob's Tribulations 
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} Hands Dro) 


abide with Me 


Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata, 


Big Mistake, A 

Blessing of Song, The 

Bobby Shaftoe 

Building 

Burton's Curtains 

Christmas Angel, The 
Christmas-tide Shadow, A 
Church in Luecre Hollow, The 
Circus Boy, The 

Columbia's Jubilee 

Columbus 

Compassion 

Conjugating Dutchman, The 
Daybreak in the Camp 
Dream of a Smart Boy, The 
Drinking-house Over the Way 
Drummer of Company C, The 
Face Upon the Floor, The 
Fair Enthusiast, A. 

Faultless 

Flower Girl, The 

Folded Hands, The 

From Shadow—Sun 
Galesburg Fire Department 
Geography Demon, The 

Girl at the Book Counter, The 
Glacier Bed, The 

Go. (A Comedy) 

Go Forward 

God's Wonders 

Grammar Lesson, A 
Grandfather's Clock 


Off—The Work 
Goes on, The 

House not Made with Hands 

Ideal is the Real, The 

If we Knew 

In the Elevator 

Is Freedom a Lie? 

Jim 

Johnny and the Teacher 

John White's Thanksgiving 

Judge Lynch 

« Jumped '’—The Story of Ben 
Fargo's Claim 

Karl the Fiddler 

Kiss in the Tunnel, The 

Langley Lane 

Last Battle, The 

Last of the Choir, The 

Legend of the Fleur-de-Lis 

Liquor-seller's Dream, The 
ited Dialogue) 

Little Feller, A 

Little Orphant Annie 

oe | Stones 

Matildy Goes to Meetin’ 

Military Steeple-chase, The 

More Cruel than War 

Mournful Tale, A 

Mrs. Jones's Pudding 

My Boy 

My Country 

My First Recital 

My Mother’s Hymns 

Obstructive Hatin the Pit, The 


Ovtimism 

Penny Showman, The 
Picture on the Wall, The Sal 
Prisoner of the Bastile, The 
Raising the Wind. (A Comm 4 


edy) 
Rape of the Bell, The q 
Reuben James | 
Sand . 
Serious Mishap. A x 
Showing off an Elocutionist —__ 
Siege of Calais, The ? 
Simon Grubb’s Dream i 
Solomon Grubb q 
Squire's Rooster, The q 
Story of Good Little Vincent} ft 
Susceptible Parson, The hi 
The Other One was Booth 4 
These Dreadful Hard Times ; 
Tim Titus 3 
To the Palace of the King. (A % 
Dialogue) " 
Told at ‘The Falcon” s 
Trip to the Stars, A ' 
‘Triumph of the Ricci, The a 


Two Men i 
Uncut Diamond, An 

Undertow, The ; 
Universal Prayer, The Zz 
“Vanity of Vanities” a 

Vision, A 


Well, Then I’m Yourn 4 
When Mandy Brings the Kidg 
Also Sentiments, Witti- 


Grandma's Wedding Day Old School Exhibitions, The cisms, ete, 
Wagar’s Farewell On the Road to Dreamtown 
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Adom Never was a Boy 
Adown the Years 
Amaryllis 
Arithmetic in Life 
As She oe 
At Bethlehem 
™ Attempted Suicide” 
Bangs Family Tell a Story 
Banner that Welcomes the 
World. The 
dar 
CY 


Breso*® 

Brigt est Gift, The 

Browk Stout 

“Bué4ef Promise Racket,’’The 
r, The 


Psy 
By the Sea 
Cartwheels 
Chief Mourner, The 
Child's Tear, A 
Christmas Legend, A 
Corlolanus 
Critical Moment, The 
Death of Steorforth, Th 
“ De Lerd am Co: = 


Exiled 


Pour Pictures 
Four Sunbesms, The 
— Tack. (A Romantic 


ms) 
Polden Septer, The 


Gowk's Errant and What 
Cam’ O’t, A 

Homeless 

How Mrs. O'Doolahan Had 
Mike Arrested 

How We Killed the Rooster 

Hymna for America, A 

I Haven't Much Religion 

International Band, The 

Jane Jones 

Jes’ ‘fore Christmas 

Jewels of My Aunt, The. (A 
Farce) 

John Alcehol 

Just What I Wanted 

Kingdom of Sham, The 

Lady from the West, The 

Last 'Cudor, The 

Fe hoy of King Nilus, The 

Life's Weaving 

Little Miss Trot 

Lost Chord Found, A 

Lost Page, The 

Love's Caramels Lost 

Meetin’-house is Split, The 

Miracle of the Egg, The 

Mortgage on the Farm, The 

Mrs. Guptill Gets Ahead of the 


Grip 
My LS mea Pen 


My Shi 

My Wite's Husband 

Name Your Poison 

Nautioal Conversation, A 
Newsboy's Funeral, A 

No. 5 Collect Street 

“No Saloons Up There” 
@'Flaberty aud Jobn Stubbs 


Old Minstrel, The t 
Only a Drunkard § 
Our Christmas 

Overdone Econom 

Picnic at Selina, The 

“Pitty Fower, The" 

Plato and Diogenes 

Proctor Knott on Duluth 
Ringer of the Chimes, The 
Rover in Church 

Russian Courtship, A 

Rusty Sword, The 

Santa Claus in Spite of Him« 


self 
Saved by a Hymn 
Smith's Bargain Da 
Stery of Two Little Aes The 
Sunday Question of To-day 
Tiger Bay 
Touch of Nature, A 
True Contentment ‘ 
True Worth 
Uncle Peter and the Trolley — 
Car 7 
Under the Purple and Motley — | 
Unequal Partnership, An 
Unsophistieated 
Veteran, A t 
Way to Freedom, The. (A 
‘emperance Play) 4 
W'en Bill Smith Gites His 
‘Cordeon Out 
When the Light Goes Out 
Why Uncle Ben Backslid ; 
Wish Dearor Thau the ‘ 
Also Sentimenta, r 
cisms, ete. 


~~ 


- 
f 
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»-soak in ‘ Wum Barrels” 

A-visitin’ the School 

After the Opera 

Approach of Night, The 

Are You Ready? 

As in a Looking-glass 

As Seen in Later Years 

Bachelor's Dream, The 

Barcarolle 

Beating a Conductor 

Bells of Notre Dame, The 

Bessie’s Christmas Dream 

Bessie’s First Party 

Busby's Coat 

“Calle” 

Candor 

Casey at the Bat 

Child's Prayer, The 

Christmas 

Gity Tale, A 

* Come Unto Me” 

Counting the Seeds 

Coward, The 

Crowning of the King, The 

Cupid Peeped in Through the 
Blinds 

De Ole Elder's Mistake 

Dead Man’s-Guich 

Decoration Ode 

Dirty Old Man, The 

Dream Rambles 

Dying Chief, The 

Farmer's Song Bird, The 

Fern and the Moss, The 

First Christmas Tree, The 

Flat Contradiction, A 

Four Kisses, The 


Fourth of July at Ripton 

Grandma's Surprise 

Her First Baby 

Hiartville Shakespeare Club. 
(A Farce for Girls) 

Hunk! Hunk! 

In a Horse Car 

Inventor's Wife, An 

Irish Widew to Her Son, The 

Justice, not Charity 

Keep to the Line 

King’s Daughter, The 

Let Down the Bars 

Little Efrum’s Ride 

Little Heroine, The 

Little Joe 

Marriage Tour, A 

Matrimonial Mix, A (A Com- 


edy) 
Mid the Breakers 
Minstrels of the Marshes, The 
Mister, yer Gittin’ Old 
More in the Man than in the 


n 
Maltins the Agnostio 
Needles and Pins 
Night Mail North, The 
Nine Suitors, The 
Not Understood 
“ Not Wanted” 
Old Canteen, The 
Old Tunes, The 
Old Wife, The 
Our Ranks are Getting Thin 
Out of the East 
Out of the Window 
Palace of The Days, The 


Parrots, The 

Picture of the Last Suppet 

Postilion of Nagold, The 

Private Rehearsal, A 

Prosperous Couple, A 

Rest 

Rey. John Smith Prepares + 
Sermon 

Right Building 

Sermon in Flowers, A 

Stage-struck Hero, The 

Story of a Stowaway, The 

Tommy and the Crocodile 

Tom's Thanksgiving 

Turning 

Uncle Jotham's Boarder 

Uncle Peter at the “Bi 
House ”’ z 

Under the Old Oak Tree 

Unknown Speaker, The 

Value of Education, The 

Wandering Jew, The 

Washington 

Water 

Wayback Temperance Leo 


ture 

Weird Warble, A 

What Three Women Said 

Wheel and I, The 

White Lily, A 

Within the Fold 

Wopsenonio 

Yankew Boy, The 

Also Sentiments, Witticisms, 
etc. 
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After the Waltz 

Against License 

Alameda 

All the Same 

Andre and Hale 

As Ye Would 

At the Camp Fire 

‘Aunt Sophronia Tabor at the 


oe 

Be Careful What You Say 
Ben Hassan’s Dream 

Bunch of Primroses, A 
Candidate, The 

Chimes of Amsterdam, The 
Comal and Galbina 
Coronation of Inez de Castro, 


The 
Dad Says So, Anyhow. (A dia 


donee) 

Dog Kindergarten, The 

Drunken Engineer, The 

Friend Death 

Garden Path, The 

Gentleman Jim 

Grandfather's Story 

Grandpa and Baby 

Hoeing and Praying 

Horse-thief Jim 

Yloratii and Curiatii, The 

How Larry Sang the “ Ag- 

nus") 

flow the Refugees Were Saved 

How to Get Rich 

How We Beat the Favorites 

How We Played “King Wil- 

Kam“ 

r the Hall 

the Looking-glast 


Into the Sunset 
Ivan the Czar 


Jack 

Just Like a Man 

Katie's Questions 

Keep Up With the Times 

Last Roll-call, The 

Lecture, The 

Legend of Easter Eggs, The 

Letters for Mr. Smith. (A 
Comedy) 

Making Him Feel at Home. 
(A Monologue) 

Mariar in Heaven 

Master's Touch, The 

Mine Own Countree 

Miss Agnes 

Moor’s Revenge, The 

Mother's Songs 

Mr. Meek's Dinner 

Mrs. McShane’s Shopping Ex- 

pedition 

Mrs. Tubbs at the Sewing 
Circle 

Musical Threnody, A. (A Dia- 


logue) 
My Great Mistake 
Nat Ricket at Cricket 
Nature’s Monotony 
Old Sermon, The 
Old Violin, The 
One of Many 
On the Sunset Line 
Origin of Shoes, The 
Over the Range 
ape a Choice, The 
Raggles 
Rispab 


| Also Sentiments, 


Runaway Boy, The 

Sambo’s New Year’s Sermon 
Sarah Ann Miranda 
Ship-boy’s Letter, The 

Sister Ernestine’s Beau 
Song-bird of the Princess, Th 
Song of the Bicycle, The 

Song of the Sea Wind, The 
Spellin’ Sehool, A 

Stage of Destiny, The 
Storming of the Castle, The 
Story of a Great Artist, The 
Stranger and His Friend, The 
Tale the Titles Told, The 
Temperance Ship, The 
That’s Baby 

That Whistle Saved my his 
Them Dear Old Garret Things 
They Met in Death 

They Will Never Do So Again 
To Absent Friends 
Troublesome Wife, Ths 
Tumbler of Claret, A 
‘Turning the Tables, (A Com- 


edy) 
Twin Ballots,"The 
Two Little Stockings, The 
Uncomfortable Call, Ac. uf 
Dialogue) 
Under the Snow 
Victor and Vanquished 
Visit to the Sea, A 
Wife's Prayer, The 
Wisdom of Krishna 
Won't You Follow Me 
Work That is Best, Te 
vite 
eto. 
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Affection. of the Heart, An. A pleasing | Mother’s Room. Pathetic and ineistagis 


parlor play. 
Aired Her Knowledge. The blunders a col- 
lege girl makes with practical affairs, 
Alexander. Full of puns. 
‘American Forest Girl, The. By Mrs. Fe- 
licia Hemans. A dramatic story of 
the North American Indians. 
Angolina. Negro dialect with a decidedly 
musical swing. 
At a Woman’s Club. Humorous. 
At the Hospital Window. Humorous and 


athetic. 
a The. An incorrigible boy. 


Average Boy, 
Baby’s Offering. A good missionary piece. 
A bachelor’s reve- 


thelor’s Coat, The. 
cm rie the night before his wedding. 
Bell of St. John’s, The. Pathetic and 
Terezie, t. Dramatic 
zzar’s Feas' rT 4 

‘Birth of Little Paul, The. By Charles Dick- 
ens. Fine description, strong pathos. 

Blue and Gray. For Decoration Day. 

Captain Joe. By F. Hopkinson Smith. A 
thrilling description of am act of 
heroism. 

Christmas Angel’s Message, The. A touch- 
ing Christmas story. 

Christmas Chimes in Boston, Philadelphia, 
New York aud Chicago. A humorous 
gatire on the four cities. 

Claim Was Met, The. Strongly pathetic 
and dramatic. ee pas 

Colonel’s Pxperiment, e. Very funny. 

Coming Home. A pathetic story of a sol- 
dier’s return home from the war. 
ng Man, The. Humorous. 

vpn Duties. An appeal for higher 
womanhood. 

Dreams. A pretty legend of a dream sale. 

Effective Narration, An. A very humor- 
ous appeal for a pension. 

Family Shanes ean 

rmer’s Well, e. umorous. 

pony to Shadowtown, The. A lullaby. 

Fire! Very dramatic. 

Flicker on the Fence, The. A pastoral. 

For Her Sake. Strongly dramatic. 

Fun That Adam Missed, The. Humorous. 

Good Rule, A. Moral. 

Growing Old. A latter-day reverie. 

Happiness and Duty. Moral. 

His New Brother. Very amusing child 
een ih By William Cullen Bry: 

Hurricane, 2. y am. - 

ue ant, A hic description of a storm, 

If We Knew. Pathetic, with a moral. 

Pathetic sentiment. 

Joseph Clayton. Dramatic and pathetic. 

Just About These Days. Ode to Autumn. 

Just Be Glad. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
One of his most pleasing any 

Kittyboy’s Christmas. By Amy E. an- 

ety A most pleasing Christmas piece. 

Ladies’ Whist Club, The. How the aver- 
age woman plays W 

Little Boy’s Lament, The. Child dialect. 

{Little Muriel. By Miss Mulock. A pa- 


thetic story of the death of the little 


blird girl. 
Messege for Mama in Heaven, A. Pathetic. 
Messenger Boy, The. A striking and hu- 


morous delineation of the average 


telegraph messenger boy. 
Misses at School, The. Humorous. 
Medern Youth, A. Humorous. 
Morning’s Mail, A. 
for * gentleman. 


On the Stair. 
Our New Relations. 


Pa’s Soft Spot. 
P. 


Sea, The. 
Sea-Mews in Winter Time. 


Shadow of a Flower, 
Sistah Lize. 
Sleeptime in Darktown. A lullaby. 


Souvenir, A. 


fhings That Never Die. 


Capitak monologue 


Mr. Dooley o1 a Populist Convention. 


extract from ‘‘Mr. Dooley’’. Humuore 
ous and satirical. Fine Irish dialect. 


ra McDuffy on Base-Bail. Humorous, 
My 
Newsboy in 


Big Brother. Child dialect. 
Fiancee. Clever humor. 

a Church, A. A newsboy’s 
first visit to an EpiscopaMan Church, 
Sing a Sang to the Bairns. 
Scoteh dialect, 


One a God's Little Heroes. By Marga 


Child dialect. 
Clever humor. 


By William Mee 
Kinley. Oratorical. 
Child dialect. 
atriotism. By Archbishop 
Oratorical. 


Preston. 


Treland 


1 
Penitent, A, Irish dialect. Humorous. 
Petrified Fern., The. Beautiful description, 
Political Stump Speech, A. Original. 
Remember the Maine. Stirring, patriotic, 
Rose Bush, The. 
Safety in the Rock. Religious. 
Saved. Temperance. 
Scene from Cyrano de Bergerac. The cele- 


Pathetic. 


brated balcony scei.e from this popu- 
lar play. 

Humorous. 

By Jean Inge- 
low. A reverie by the “‘sad sea waves.” 


Sent te Heaven. By Adelaide Anne Proc 


tor. A very beautiful description. 
Settin’ the Flags. For Decoration Dap 
The. By Mrs Fa 
Metaphorical. 
Pathetic. Negro dialect. 


licila Hemans. 


Sorrow of Buddha, The. By Edwin Ar 
nold. Philosophical. 

A pleasing encore, 

Sowers, The. Moral, 

Tak er Tatah en Wait. A child’s retali» 
ation. 

Tampa Romance, A. A pleasing story of 
the Spanish War. i 
Tenement House Guest, A. Pathetic. 

By Charles Dick- 


Irish dialect, 

ens. Moral and religious. 

Thoughts. By Mrs. Rose Hartwick 
Thorpe. Beautiful sentiment, 

Three Stages. The fickleness of human 
nature. 

Tit for Tat. Scotch dialect. 

To Grown-up Land. Allegorical. 

Took Johnny to the Show. By Wil 
Carleton, Humorous. 

Tragic Parting, A. Lament of an oyster om 
departure for church sociable. 

Triumph Through Faith. From ‘‘The, 
bbe ad of Philippi”? Highly dra- 
matic. R 

Trolley on the Nile, The. Pleasing humor. 

Up in the Loft. Reflective. By Will 
Carleton. 

Wedding Gift, A, How a bride was won. 

What Hast Thou Done To-day? Morai 
and religious. 

What They Wanted. Hebrew dialect. 

When the Teacher Gets Cross. Pleasing 
humor. 

Woman’s Love. Very funny. 

Young Man Waited, The. She was 80 
long in dressing that he evaporated 


Young Musician, The. Trials of a young 
a man with musical ability 
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Almost Home. Very pathetic. 

“As Beseemeth Men.’’ Humble heroism. 

At Five O'Clock Tea. Characteristic talk 
at such atfairs, 

Bell of St. Michel, The. Dr. W. H. 

Drummond. French-Canadian dialect. 

Bended Bow, The. Mrs. Hemans. A 

stirring call ‘‘To Arms.” 

Bounding the United States. John Fiske. 
Patriotic. 

Bridge of a Hundred Spans, The. Gil- 
bert Parker. A girl’s heroism. 

Buddhist Legend, A. Pathetic, with 
strong moral. 

Chances Others Have, The. Moral. 

Child once More, A. Pathetic. Death scene. 

Christmas at Black Rock. Ralph Connor. 
An exciting horse race. 

Christmas Carol, A. Adelaide A. Procter. 
For Christmas. 

Christmas Eve. Very pathetic. 

Christmas Greens. Monologue for lady. 

Christmas Turkey, The, Lesson in Polite- 


ness. 
Gerner Grocery, The. Pathetic Christmas 


piece. 
Crooked Mouthed Family, The. Laugh- 
able facial imitation. 
Decoration Day. Ode to fallen soldiers. 
Difference, The. Moral reflection. 
Wog and the Caramel, The. Extremely 


humorous. 
Faithful Unto Death. Tribute to William 
chin! 


ey. 

Flesh ape the Spirit, The. Strongly dra- 
matic. 

From Reveille to Taps, For Decoration Day. 

Good Management. Humorous. 

Hannah Arnett’s Faith, An episode of 
the Revolution. 

Harvard versus Yale. Humorous encore. 

Her No. Encore. 

Her Reply. Encore. 

ome-made Bread. Reflective. 

‘onor of the Woods. The. W.H. H. Mur- 
ray. Realistic description of a boat 
race, Exceedingly popular, 

How He Won His Freedom. Convict’s 
escape from prison. 

How Prince Was Sayed. Child dialect. 

Humble Heroism. Pathetic incident of a 
freshet. 

In Cherry Time. Rights of the birds upheld. 

ja the Days of Lafayette, A reminiscence. 

£ Say Unto Thee, Arise. An Haster poem. 

33 Marriage a Failure? Encore. 

I Wouldn’t Fret. Moral. 

Jack. Story of heroism. 

John W. Jones. Pathetic narrative. 

Just for To-day. Canon Wilberforce. Moral. 

he Pilgrims, The Mrs. 


. Moral. 
Left Alone. Pathetic child dialect. 
ae Death. Very pathetic. 
in, the Immortal. Henry Watter- 
son. Tribute to Abraham Lincoln. 
Little Florence. Charles Dickens. Pathetic. 
Making a Man of the Boy. War episode. 
s Way. Negro dialect. 
Romance Clever 


Modern Christian’s Prayer, The. Satirical 
and humorous. 

Moriarity and McSwiggan. Irish dlalect. 

Mourning Beil, The. J. L, Harbour, 
Showing the fallacy of gossip. Much 
in demand. 

Mr. Dooley on Football. Irish dialect. 
Humorous. 

Neddy’s Thanksgiving. Child dialect. 


New Year, The. Moral. 

Noddin’ by the Fire. Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar. Negro dialect. 

No Place for Boys. An appeal to mothers. 

Nothing Suited Him. A grumbler’s wail; 

Obliging Lady Boarder, The. Humorous. 

Opportunity. John J. Ingalls. The poem 
that made him famous. 

Organist, The. Humorous. 

Owed to a Barber. Humorous soliloquy 
in barber’s chair. , 

Pamelia Splicer at the Beach. Humorous, 

Papa and the Boy. An amusing midnight 
conversation, 

Penelope’s Christmas Dance, During 
which Washington captured the British. 

Poet Lore. Edwin Markham, 

Postponed. Pathetic. 

PotpourrL Medley. 

Reading a Letter. Humorous. 

Remembrances of Childhood. Retrospection. 

Romance and Reality. Humorous boy’s 
letter. 

Sally Ann’s Experience. Humorous. 

Second Table, ‘The. A boy’s reflections. 

Shopping. Humurous. 

Signs. Negro dialect. 

Silversmith, The. Moral reflection, 

Smile, The. Moral. 

Society Play, The. Humorous. 

Sockery Joins the Lodge. German dialect. 

Song of the Housekeeper, The. House 
cleaning troubles, 

Stay in the South. Strong declamation. 

Strive, Wait, Pray. Moral. 

Tale of a Stamp. Clever humor. 

Then and Now. Ancient and modern epi- 


taphs. 
To-morrow and To-day. Moral. 
Toys, The. Pathetic. 


Trip to Morrow, A. Puzzling humor, 

True Liberty. Patriotic. 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. As recited 
by a Boston child. 

Unguarded Gates. T. B. Aldrich. Patriotic. 
Watchin’ the Sparking. Fred Emerson 
Brooks. Humorous. Very popular. 
ay Daddy Plays de Banjo. Negro dia- 


ect. 
When Pa Tried Mental Healing. Humer- 
When Jim Died. Pathetic, 


ous. 
Leger = Spankweed Grows, Chfid, 
Whistling Boy. Recitation for a good 


whistler. 
Wild White Rose, The. Longing for the 
attain 


Will and Won't. Contrasted. 
hilipp!, The  ‘Wiadtiesors' 
ecene me, 
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Abraham Lincoln. By Ex-President 
Roosevelt. Patriotic. 

Advise to Tirzah Ann. By Marietta 
J. Solley. Humorous, 

All’s Well That Ends Well. 
ing encore. 

Amanda’s Wedding. 
Humorous. 

Armor Bearer, The. 

At the Milliner’s. 

Back to Broadway. By George Ran- 
dolph Chester. Amusing 

Ballad of Breakneck, The. 

Bettina Mazzi. Dramatic. 

Busybody, The. A village meddler. 

Casey’s Revenge. <A reply to the 
famous ‘‘Casey at the Bat.” 

@hristmas Anthem, The. Opportunl- 
ty for humorous singing. 

Chums. By J Foley. Pleasing 
boy friendship. 

Comfort. Optimistic. 

Cremation of Sam McGee, The. 
centrie humor. 

Cross Purposes. Humorous. 

Death of the Gadfly. Dramatic. 

Delusion of Ghosts, The. Humorous. 

Pmancipation. Spiritual poem. 

WPntertaining the Minister. Very fun- 
ny child piece. 

wuchre. As played by women. 

Flowery. Encore. 

Foreign Photographs. Humorous. 

Getting Information Out of Pa. 
morous child piece. 

Glad Tidings. Religious. 

Happier Life, The. Uplifting senti- 


Amus- 
Negro dialect. 
Pathetic. 

Humorous. 


Dramatic. 


Ec- 


Hu- 


ment. 

Her New Hat. Humorous. 

Her Way. FEncore. 

He’s None the Worse for That. True 
worth of an honest man. 

Hint, The. Scotch dialect. Encore. 

His Courier. Humorous courtship. 

Hooked. Encore. 

Bow She Got Ready. A woman’s 
vanity. 

How the Twins Gave Thanks. 


Thanksgiving story. 
Ynnocence. Child dialect. Humorous. 
In the Ninth Inning. Stirring finish 

of a ball game. 

Japanese Mother, A. By Grace Duf- 
fie Boylan. Dramatic. 
Johnnie’s Checker Story. 


verse. 

‘Just As It Used to Be. Sentiment. 

Keeping Him Warm, Humorous. 

Kid’s Composition on Mothers, A. 
By Judge Henry A. Shute. Hu- 


morous, : 
King’s Jest, The. By Kipling. Dra- 

matic verse. 

iss in the Rain, A. Sentiment. 
Laddie. Pathetic. 
pray. Shannon’s Easter Offering. By 
} ith Sessions Tripper. fine 
1 dramatic Haster_selection. 
Lending a Hand. How a man hooks 

up his wife’s waist. 

*‘Literature.”” Encore. : 
Little Girl’s Plaint. A Childish hu- 


mor. 
Little Misschefuss. Child dialect. 
Little Things. Everyday Kindness. 
Loss of Time, The. Humorous, 
‘Lullaby. A dream time piece. 


Humorous 


Negro dialect. 
Pathetic. 
By Elliot Flow. 


Mammy’s Lullaby. 

Mary Elizabeth. 

Military Comedy, A 
er. Humorous, 


Minty’s Christmas, Negro dialect 
Christmas piece. 

Mistake in Identity, A. Encore. 

Mizpah. Religious. 

Mrs. Harrigan at the Shoe Store. By 
Charles Battell Loomis. Humor 
ous Irish dialect. 

Mrs. Madden’s Golden Wedding. By 
Ellis Parker Butler, author © 
“Pigs is Pigs.’’ Humorous. 

Mule, The. Humorous encore. 


Offending Eye, The. Humorous dan 


key dialect. 


Parting Christmas Rhyme, A. W. M 
Thackeray. For Christmas. 

Passing of the Horse, The. By 8S. E. 
Kiser. Humorous. 

Passionate Shepherd to His Love, 
Sentimental. 

Patty’s Muff. Sentimental. 

Peaches, Negro dialect. Description 


of exciting horse race. 
Perfectly Loyely Companion, A. Can 
be used as a monologue or play. 
Philip Barton. Engineer. Dramatic. 
Polly’s Preparations. Encore. 
Price, The. Encore. 
Prisoner’s Statement, The. Very dra- 


matic. 

Problem in Mathematics, A. Humor- 
ous. 

Proposal, The. By Sol Smith Rus- 


sell. Very funny. 

Queen Esther's Petition. Pathetic 
and Sentimental. 

Rollo Learning to Dress. By Rebert 
J. Burdette. Humorous. 

Rosa_ Bud. By Charles Dickens. 
Characterization. 

Rummaging. Pleasing sentiment. 

Santa Claus’ Tree. y Wallace Ir- 
win. For Christmas. 

Spell of the Yukon, The. Fine de 
scription. 

Spirit of Reform, The. Humorous. 

oa Technique. Dramatic bur- 


esque. 

There Ss No Unbelief. Religious. 
Tim’s Vacation. Pathetic. 

Tommy Candy. Humorous. 

Tom’s Race. Exciting schoolboy ath 


letics. 
Trials of a Housekeeper, The. Child 


humor. 

Turkey Tail Fan, De. Negro dialect. 

Two Can Live as Cheap as Ont 
Very funny _verse. 

Two Cases of Grip. Humorous. 

Visitation, A. _Humorovs, 

Voyage to Lullaby Land, The. Lub 
aby. 

Weddin’, The. Humorous. 

What Bridget O’Reilly Bought. Irist 
humor. 

What the Matter Was. Humorous. 


What William Henry Did. By J. L 


Harbour. Very amusing. 
When Love and Duty Meet. Ro- 
mantic. 
When Men Turn Gossips. Humerous. 
When Papa Was a Bey. Humorous. 
Willie Meets the Visitor. He eaters 


tains his sister’s friend. 
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Accountability. Negro dialect. 

“Ain't You Got Me?’ Pathetic child 
dialect, negro. 

An Alm. Moral. 

‘Angel of Patience, The. Religious. 

Apple Blossoms. A spring song. 

April Fool. Encore. 

Apropos of the Play. Monologue. 

Architect of the Amphitheatre, The. Tragic 
tale of the early Christians. 

*Arry on Lack of Clarss. Cockney dialect. 

Art and a Reflective. 

Artists. eligious. 

‘As to Fairies. [umorous. 

t Lincoln’s Tomb. ‘Touching tribute. 
t Seventy-Five. Reflective. 

‘At the Sign of the Cleft Heart. Allegory 
in dialogue. 

Aunt Deborah Goes to Washington. 
morous monologue. 

Ballad of a Wilful Woman. She has an 
auto accident. 

Ballad of Eve’s Return. A thrilling ac- 
count of Eve's refusal to enter Para- 


dise. 
Before the Ball. Short, tragic mono- 
ogue. 
= Sin, A. A little boy’s resolu- 
nm. 


Hu- 


Blue and Gray, The. For Memorial Day. 
Brook, The. A pretty fantasy. 
Cape Horn Gospel. A sea tale. 
Carver and the Caliph, The. An al- 


legory. 

Charles Stuart and the Burglar. Tale of 
a boy’s courage. 

Cheerful Hostess, The. A humorous mono- 


logue. 

Cheerfulness Taught by Reason. Re- 
ligious. 
ting of Ham, The. A colored man’s 
fear of the hospital. 

Dancing School and Dicky, The. A lit- 
tle boy’s trials while learning to 


dance. 
Death Potion, The. Dramatic. 
De Fo’th ob July. <A negro speech. 
Demonstrator, The. Humorous monologue. 
Division of Sin, A. A lottery in a coun- 
try church. 
Bach in His Own Tongue. Religious. 
Easter Eve. The miracle of the Spring. 
Efficacy of Prayer, The. Negro dialect, 
humorous. 
Emir Hassan. An oriental tale. 
Eavy. A child’s complaint. 
Fancy from Fontanelle, A. Encore. 
Flag That Makes Men Free, The. Pa- 
triotic. 


Fortunate Isles, The. Reflective. 

Gettysburg. An address. 

Give Me the Baby. A childless mother’s 
louging. Pathetic. 

Growing Old. By Robert Browning. 

Heart of a Rose, The. Reminiscence of 
Colonial times. 


Heat of Battle, The. A minister’s wife 


and her trials. 
He Didn't Go On. She discouraged him. 


How Men Found the Great Spirit. An 
old legend. 

Xow to Manage a Husband. By Dorothy 

{ Am. Moral. 


Iayl of Humble Life, An. An Irish~ 
woman's contentment. 

In a Pullman Car. Pathetic. 

India Rubber Tree, The. Humorous tale. 

It Was a Dream. A young wife’s dis~ 


contentment. 

“I Vex Me Not With Brooding on the 
Years.’ Religious. 

John Nicholls of Spartanburg. A war 
story. 


Keeping Young. By Dorothy Dix. 
Ladies of St. James, The. A love poem. 
Lady Across the Aisle, The, The antics 
of a boy and girl. 
Little Western Man, The, Incident of 
A little boy’s 


the war. 
Little Willie’s Hearing. 
explanation of his deafness. 
Mammy’s Visit to the City. Negro meno- 
logue. 
Man of a Thousand Loves, The. <A fan- 


tasy. 
Mollie Pitcher. A war tale. 
Motherhood. Dramatic. 
Mother O "Mine. By Rudyard Kipling. 
My Besettin’ Sin. Negro dialect, humor- 


ous. 

My Springs. A love poem. 

Natural Coward, A. A negro fable. 

Night Reverie, A. Reflective. 

Off to the Shore. Monologue, humorous. 

Philander Belding’s Mistake. A _ mono- 
logue. How he was cured of being 
“close.’” 

Philosophy at Ten. Child dialect 

Politeness of William Higgel, ‘fhe 4 


tale of irony. 

Power of Big Words, The. Their effect 
upon a negro. 

Rural Sparking, A. Humorous. 

Said the Rose. A pretty legend. 


Service. A mother’s justification. 
Short Letters of a Small Boy. Humon- 
ous. 


Slanguage of Love, The. A slangy tale. 

Smaller Things, The. Religious. 

Social Spirit, The. 

Song of Degrees, A. He and she, at dir~ 
ferent ages. 

Song of Hope, A. Encore, serious. 

Straight as a String. A tragedy of a 
miner 


Tale of a Bill, The. Humorous. 

Tears. Reflective. 

Ten Minutes in a Trolley. 
monologue. 

That Little Chap of Mine. A father’s 


love fer his son. | 
Meditations of a tim 


Humorous 


Tin Gee Gee. The. 


soldier. 
Toast to the Flag. Patriotic address. | 
Trap, The. By Victor Hugo. Dramatic. 
Two Littie Boots. Pathetic. 
Union and the Flag, The. Patriotie 
poem. 


“Unto One of These Little Ones.” A 
Christmas tale. 

Voting Woman, The. Humorous encore. 

We've All Our Angel Side. Religious. 

What’s in a Name? Negro dialect. 

Why——? Child dialect. 

Woman Who Understands, The. Heroic, 
inspiring. 
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